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*«':> At count of the Life 
Hr Rh third Savage, Son of 
lid Rivers was nut his first 
lin pTuse biography, but Nic 
mwlhis true powers and win 
ki only-with u cun tempo r- 
tnce bul with posterity. It is 
Rid as one of the l ives x»f 
'.those *'.little [and some- 
h|si little] Lives, and little 
to i little Edition of the 
foils" brought out by u 
of English publishers in 
W counter. an Edinburgh 
-■Web they feared might 
Literary property. But 
its a .separate work. 
y. and had been pub* 
!744. not long aftei 
iy dead) al ILrlMol 
!, (74.1. It- is as a 
independent work that 
m Professor Tracy’s 

I**--;-- 

FWHj' uni much to 
,L Account us u labour of 
>n Whs too poor and 
fur such self-indulgence, 

... * bc Ulfllculi even .so to 
jF bipgriiptiicnl undertaking 
Wi|F to . him « r more 
to liked the genre, hud 
^.personally, was able 
pOtUshcd and unpublished 
.W he; had a magnificent 
was • a natural in 
than ’ one.*. He gave • 

4 .fiRpiry triumph, and 
Sve, Mtn’ iriimorialily. 
b'probably the. most 
J Jlltor literary figure of 
,g.ff Ihe eighlcenlh cen- 
^N .many pociip kinds: 

cpmnfendatory, 

’V' Mtiatory, didactic. 
TSwilye - and descriptive 
^^toing,; of.birthday 

ffyw^Topewni;. he 
comedy, unci 
i f lr wly; he 
pen in (he War 
. i^TOciied a subscript . 
out'a middling 
bulk of thit 
Jt^ bur ii reflects 

ifWraiJft:- 

Wf^w.-dbij«he 
^ r #^cd works 
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lory. 1 1 is his life which has kept 
him aiive, und the manner of ilu 
recording l or one thing, we aM 
love a mystery. Was there such a 
person as Richard Savage? (ter- 
lainlv there was a Richard Smitti, 
the . iilegitijTinle offspring of the 
rakish fourth Burl Rivers and the 
erring wife of the Earl of Maccles¬ 
field, born on or about January 16, 
I6 l >7. Johnson says January 10, 169^ 
(n.s.J. and where all is dubious die 
only purpose of a correction is to 
indicate tliul Johnson’s is a credulous 
and often muddled witness to 
Richard Smith's birth, bapti.tni. 
fosterage, education, nurture, sur¬ 
vival, or death. There must always 
remain an unbridgeable gap between 
those who. like Johnson, accepted 
Savage's account of his early life 
and those who. like the reviewer, do 
not, but those in the middle too 
lind the facts uncertain and Uheir 
interpretation difficult. 

We must also not fail Ut notice 
il!ui, .tinicsH Johnson imj whul in lhe, 
niilure of liie. ciise we he 

could:' rtul- lint I is, inoon testable 
proof of the truth of Savage's claim • 
to be t| lie person, lie said , he wax-- 
wc must scl Hgnliist his mudh praised 
championship of u pcrsonul fripnd, .* 
nnd his readiness to give the benefit. 
of. the doubt IP one. admittedly, in 
need of it; lhe injustloe ahd^ hostility 
of his. treatment of the Countess of 
Macclesfield. For There is no reliable 
news of -Riohurd Smith after his 
infancy; His mother never varied, 
her story that fie died early; and 
his father, thus informed, made no 
mentiA'n of him in his will, (hough 
he provided generously enough for • 
a number of his . Other fllegitimale 
chijdren. Almost the only thing we, • 
nre. sure . of .is tliat a young man • 
who-, had been apprenticed with a . 
shoemaker jn Holpprn came' fori- * 
ward, probably in .171*2,. with a- 
claim to be this , particular - Richard 
Smitb. tQok the name ’ Richard • 
Savage,, and addressed him self to a 
mother'll favour, By. now she :was 
diarrifed again' to a Cpjdnel B/etti 
She<: ,FpfA«?idl lo,. cpuntbjUftiid^'.'.bJB•' 
claim,' give’Tiint money, jwrmiT hfm ‘ 
to enter her house,, ip ..fi)\|ch 'ak 
exchange one,word with *him. 

1' According to the ahopyrnoui and ' 
often inaccurate Life of 1727; ho had. 
Learnt who; he. was when he went 
through Itis nurse’s papers after her .. 
,death- Johnson neve? ;sw< ffiiew Jn- - 
dispensable 1 docuriien^; and- Aatoh 1 
; HiH,* yfa- ?a?/.'.some "eptivinolhg:;, 
Original LfeMers.” ■ in -1734, did' pot • 
■ enlighten; u| about ->x'bat>they ,'we^e* : ; 
Whether fhfcjf were pi^ni)l(j , 'svvept ’ * 
ihjto the. ^e-keeping* M. ■ a;;*’jusf . 
[and) ; ppw^rfUl ' mha *’ ' ■ (Lprd ; 
,. Tyrponne3's-?jTs anyone's guess, but. • 
no < one.\ .weil-wfeheT or appears 
, to 'hhv^ 'iei 'eyes on thep> since. ; 

. ideablihid;; be fehd' . tp r ilve>' r and ' 
to do. so *iy methods I Literal^ 
and' eleepiosypary . He wroti. Jaco*. 

’ bite. poemV ,which iVould require a,’ 

- governmer^l pardon (Johnson i 'says - 
* nothing of this), ’ a ipoettl :on-The 
' Bangortan; Controversy of yvhidi.he 

'• V - . ; •:**-• ..■*'. *' , 
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k l> yicw mi'll, .uni inrd ho 
JmHiI .ii j st.q;e Oirn.it y. lit- .il-n 
t-r***l (lie hn.irjs m Ini own ii.i.ucdv 
Sir l‘hnni,i s t)verhut\, nil l-\| v.Tici n.v 
as ikying in S.i\.igt- ;is To the .mill- 
true, lo biller profit he c-nniiyul 
(I).- |>1 iiI.lii[J ir«*pic interest oi Steilc, 
Wilkes. Mrs. (jldiicld. ;uul .in awtri- 
nieni oi ilte nobility, By I lie mid- 
1720s. iheel.iim.ini was jJv.mt.inn in 
reputation on several fronts and ilcs- 
pitf his frequent Jisirtssfnl per¬ 
plexities appeared to be ** gaining 
upon Mankind 

I lien on November 27. 1727. 
occurred an event ’* of which n is 
not yet Jet ermine J, whether it 
miylil to he mentioned as a f rime 
nr a Calamity". "1 his. was ilie 
murder of James Sinclair during a 
brawl al Robinson’s (Ttffcc-I fmisc 
near Charing Cross. Savage was no 
bully, and doubt Jess it was panic 
rather than bloodthirstiness which 
brought about his fatal sunrdihnisi 
at Sinclair at a moment when dial 
gem Ionian's weapon was already 
commanded by another of Su luge's 
party, James Gregory, .Savage and 
Gregory were sentenced to death, 
languished for a while in fail, and 
then received rite royal pardon. Mrs. 
Brett, according to Johnson, sought 
lo prevent the reprieve by ^reading 
a story ihnt the claimant had earlier 
tried lo murder her. bill this 
" atrocious Calumny ” failed of its 
purpose. Instead, what followed 
was that Mrs. Brett's nephew. Lord 
'tyrconncl, took the pardoned 
.Savage into his household and 
made him an allowance of £200 a 
year. It is generally assumed Mint 
he wished to slop a troublesome 
mouth wilh gold. 

Jn this he did not succeed. Savage 
was a man who went his own road 
at his own impulsive gait. Still, the 
years front £729 to 1735 were " the 
golden Part of Mr. Savage's Life”, 
when ho enjoyed a settled abode, 
means and credit, and the deference 
•lie thought due to u true nobleman. 
Whh these advantages he afen en¬ 
joyed a higher reputation as poet and 
wit. He continued to- put himself 
forward on suitable and. unsuitable 
tKvusions. the most notable of ihe.se 
last when, having failed h) succeed 
J-usden as poet laureate, (hat 
honour falling to Colley Cibber, he 
appointed himself '" Volunteer 
Laureate " ’and wrote birthday odes 
id the 1 Queen at £50 a time. But if 
was too good to last. 

TyrconneJ found cause to re¬ 
proach Savage for entertaining his 
low companions on his, Tyrconnd's, 


p r ciiH*>i»'s .ti Ins. I>iviinnel’s, cx- 
pi-iisi' u iih ihe uiiiiitst I vlriivugaiicc 
in Mcrrmiciii . . . rlic iiii.ni licentious 
I n dies . . and the Outrages of 
Drunkenness''. Savage -,u:kno«* 
ledgoil ih;ii Tyremind had frequently 
urgeil him to mend his nays, 
regulate his hours, and devote more 
time to his benefit cl or, but manly 
independence compelled him to 
reject censure and appeal alike. It 
was his way, lie confessed, "lo 
spurn that Priend who should 
presume to dictate lo him". Their 
quarret smouldered and Hared till 
in 1735 (lie indignant poet found 
himself in the .street, with his 
golden dais bohind him. 

From here on it matters little 
uliure uc u-t (lie blame for (he 
miseries and hardships of what re¬ 
mained of .Savage 7 , life. Johnson 
Mas often been charged with a friend’s 
partiality toward-, him—nut that 
there is any demerit in that--but in 
fact lie understood him very well, 
ihe portrait that emerges in this 
central part of the Account is of a 
nun doomed qo ruin by bis own tem¬ 
perament. If Johnson nukes one 
thing dear it is that Savage was an 
impossible man lo pm up with. 

ft was Mis peculiar Happiness, that he 
nu reely ever found a Stranger, whom 
ho did not leave u Friend; but it must 
likewise he added, tibat be had not 
often a Friend long, without obliging 
him to become a Stranger. 


Or again: 

The reigning Error of his Lifo was, 
that ho mistook the Lo-vo for Che Prac¬ 
tice of Virtue, and was indeed not so 
much a good Man, as the Friend of 
Goodness.. 

He was compassionate but resent¬ 
ful, open-hearted but selfish, charm¬ 
ing but wearisome—Johnson's parti- 
alfly Mas a remarkable way of 
appearing impartial in the end. Even 
as • friend: " His . Friendship was 
[therefore of little Value "—and we re¬ 
member that Johnson was not long 
his friend. No one could be more 
convinced that the world owed him 
a. I wing* and no one more ungrate¬ 
ful for the living if provided. 

After 1735 Savage’s path lay 
rapidly downhill. There wore many 
ill-wishers Waiting lo score off him; 
his follies continually exposed him 
tp resentment; he lost his pension 
as Volunteer Laureate after the 
Queen's death in 1737; and he wrs 
increasingly a burden on his friends. 
For part of a year Johnson was to 
share his talk, his confidences, and. 
some of his troubles. 



He lodged a» much by Accident as he 
dined and passed the Night, sometimes 
in mean Houses, which arc set open at 
Night lo any casual Wanderers, some¬ 
times in Cellars among the Riot and 
With of the meanest and most profli¬ 
gate of the Rabble; and sometimes, 
when he had no Money to support even 
the Expenses of these Receptacles, 
walked about the Streets till he was 
weary, and lay down in the Summer 
upon a Bulk, or in tile Winter with his 
Associates in Poverty, among the 
Ashes of a Glass-house. 

Eventually his friends moved 
from entreaty to request, and from 
request to command, it was put to 
him that he should retire into 
Wales with an allowance of 
£50 a year, and live there, 
privately and cheaply, without 
search for wealth or struggle for 
reputation. To a friend (presumably 
a sympathetic but amused Johnson) 
he confessed he now could not bear 
to debar himself from 
the Happiness which was to be found 
in the Calm of a Cottage > or lose the 
Opportunity of listening without 


ln[crmis>imi, to the Melody of the 
Nightingale, which he believ'd wus 
to he heard from every Bramble, and 
which he did not fail to mention as a 
very important Pari of ihe Happiness 
of a Country Life, 

But while wailing on this felicity 
lie was advised to take refuge from 
duns in the Liberties of the Red, 
and subsisted on ;i weekly guinea 
which he commonly .spent before 
the next morning, However, the 
project went forward, and full of 
salutary resolutions he left London 
in July, 1739, " having taken Leave 
wilh great Tenderness of his 
Friends, and purled from the 
Author of this Narrative with 
Tears in his Eyes". He had Fifteen 
guineas in his pocket and was 
bound, it was thought, for the 
nightingales of Swansea, 

A fortnight later these same friends 
received u letter informing them ihnt 
lie was still upon the road and out 
of funds. Ihe further remittance 
they sent got him as far as Bristol, 
where he turned on his charm lo 
good purpose, but wrote such letters 
of complaint to London, as made 
various of bis benefactors withdraw 
their contributions. Henceforth Pope 
seems to have curried the finan¬ 
cial load alone, ail £20 of it. Savage 
went on to Swansea, and met many 
who were most distinguished in that 
country, and likewise most generous. 
He was there or thereabouts for more 
than a year, rejected well-meant ad¬ 
vices from his London friends “ with 
the utmost Contempt ”, assured them 
that he would not be kept in teu<l- 
ing-slrings, and in his own good 
time returned to Bristol. Here once 
again he cheered and charmed the 
citizenry until bis welcome was quite 
worn out and doors and purse-strings 
closed against him. 

Suddenly he was being pursued 
for debt, could leave his lodgings 
only after dark for fear of arrest, 
and often went hungry lo the point 
of faintness. There was a Inst 
remittance from London, which he 
promptly squandered, und sifter a 
brief period of furtive misery stnd 
evasion he was arrested for debt 
and in lime removed to Newgate 
prison. He had si “ lender Gaoler " 
in Mr. L)agg, whose virtues Johnson 
warmly celebrates, and filled in 
some of his time by writing a satire 
on the town In which he was pent, 
forcseeably to the annoyance of its 
inhabitants, ft was now, after 'six 
months in prison, that he received a 
final loiter from his patient bene¬ 
factor Pope, containing "n Charge 
of very atrocious Ingratitude". It 
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iPlEBECRINE WORSTHORNE i 
t lie'Socialist My lb 1. 

«256pp. • Cassell. £2.75. . . v 

Always ready to think the umhlnjc- 
ablo and to utter lire imuktetTvbte. 
Peregrine Worstfiorne, deputy editor 
of the Sunday Telegraph And ip turn 
one of. the cleverest and silHdsj’con* 
$roversiaifete 6 f -the Tory cbbtvter- 
rovtHultoftj has been reflecting tipOri 
■British 1 politics and society during 
Harold^ Wilson’s reign at Number 
fen;-and''has arrived at a. OhftfAe- 
. tens!Icafly paradoxicaI conclusion.. 
Mr. W«onV government failed, 
and no otheri Labour Government 
to ever' likely to succeed, because r 
dmloi'rawd‘soCtaJlst party is inevit¬ 
ably ‘ committed to . egahtarlaiiism 


all the blue blood gone ? 


produces rulers of unparalleled lack of 
authority ; of a political theory which, 
because it elevates tho power of ;rho 
afcite, reqidrbj a steady supply of States¬ 
men and a social theory which refuses 
to tolerate conditions 4n which states¬ 
men OTclikely to emerge. 

Mr. VVbrSthoroq argues bin. case 
wttb ihe provocative skill that has 
made biro the: most outrageously — 

readable.;pqlitical cbmmamaior in. ™-°w«r«ueMs \ 

London j 6 urn»lism. He is.the. most ' ih °* 

amiable-and urbane of men, with no WoiaKor 

monk crmWan ru * • v. « • v Mini llifl riffp 


post. .Mr. Worsthofnc took great 
hope from, the event, on the 
argument 'that dukes govern by 
instinct with a minimum of 
error. He is also tho broadcaster 
who not long nga lodged a 
puWic Complaint that Mr. Wilson had 
invited him to tO Downing Street for 
a cocktail party, 0 niy to affront him 
wah other guests who wore < ilf-ratt 
ji shofr business. Some* 
orsth'orne sought to siig-; 
that the offence against nob- 
oblige, a social principle he 



i in¬ 


herit 

..popular roooghltlon' of superior, 
birth, education, and style. ' v‘ ; 

Let Mr. Wor&thorne pot it his own 

: ," ' /.; ; jY 

■‘The.ptirnose pf'i Ms essay has been'.Vo 
■consider riot so tnitch why orte-particu¬ 
lar Labour Government failed as wiry 
do Labour Government U ever likely, 
to succeed. Having approached (be 
question from « variety of angles, let 
me rcondude bv summari^nfi what 
■ .teems to.mo the fundamental point... 
■V: It *,toj -very simply, that. democratic 1 
■.socialism Is.a contraaittory combination 
; hf a political theory that needs giants to 
’ operate it and a social theory mat pro* 
shiism only pigmies; of a politicaj 
■' ' ^oquircs rtilcrt of unprcce* 
rity'ond a spcWl 'tikory tbit 


winning the psywar 


g people's War. the Flirty n 


greatly depressed h,m 
was lo follow, a • 

Milfcred pains in ihefr ', 
and contracted :i 

reftly for 

The laM time that ihe k«,. 
was on July the ^ , in . 

uuwihmif m Miy la )0N pji Mall. 

*%*£££ Si^J HJliLir) Art of W “ r 

jb> Ruvwll Metier 
M-niHly Review Press. L.t.Ott. 

.« SWER7.V. l«KO HUBf H- 
J haRRV MAGDOI'f: 

. The Endless Wnr 
jlvntiily Review Press. £2.40. 


to communicate, said Tit.' 
keeper soon after left 
new Morninc he died. He,,; 
in the Chureh-jard uf.Vi.fcJ 
Hvpencc of the Keeper. 

i’liis is the noble Aa. 
less than noble hero which 
Tracy makes available a! 
definitive form and with) 
but 'iie.ver overwhelm^ 

His copy-text is that oi kSe< i , jti5-l‘>7l). 
first edition (first state), Wr.i Dcutscli. 
1744, with such authoryj _ 
lion as may confidently L COO ' 1-141 
buied to Johnson hkAl^ifniwdi! 


comes chiefly from die in , of n S iuuilvomeiK in unc " om,L T s 

lion of 1748 and from SgSa Roosevelt lo Nixon. se,f <k ! L \ n ‘ >l mention riwsc points ; 

lia written by Johnson [ ' A ^rell Harrimin. M ™ **0*1°. 


nalia. Some of these deii«i| 
of information; several 
Pope by name where the 
docs not; but the intriguaf 
the last, where JohnweM 
word “ Added ” oppa* 
ning of his final fnfttP 
paragraph w ? ould then * 
the consei|iicncc of John' 
that the two preceding 
of dignified tone and 
content, did not qu'l* 
considered verdict, vwk* 
cccded lo harden a I' 1 "*- 
allows us a gfon|Hc. ln r\j 
mind as well as tin in*#* 
mode of composition. 


[SllAPLEN: 
/front War 


£3.13. 


tton of Ihe nation. Giup does not 
describe Jiiis gucriilla tactics or 
lovoal JMiy detail oi his c^uiiipu-igiis; 
the apparent con trad kt ion tlml ilte 
rovoliHiionary dynamic sluutid he 
dlaw warfitre ami nationwide soli- 
duril/y Mm same lime i* not 
a'osolvod hui lUiuigeoned out of the 
reader’s mind by force of repealed 
plat i tu de. 

l-’ov ■readers. peiilnvps, will yet far 
beyond Jean LacoutureV, and 

M. Boiidarel's prefaces; it is those 
which convey the ho(*k's real 

message^ that “the adNeiiiuris- 

tic activities of the CIA" 
toy which the llnilcd Stales has 
" cxte.nde>d the conflict into the rt*i 
of liiHltichina". are doomed to 
shrivel hul'ore the unanimous pop¬ 
ularity of the " Frovivioiul Revohi- 
[■iiMiary CiovenMiient" in the South, 
bout on solf-dctcnmination vis-a-vis 
Hanoi. One wonders \s.li,y Gia-p hini- 


the sheets of the sophhtical ^ . w n* 

48 copy of the Lift in h MacG'bbon and Kte. £. .7.. 

Collection in tlw Glasgov t - ---- 7“ 

sity Library. Johihonk fe tbtnoo Invented gunpowder 
footnotes and extensive^ i not apply h 1 ° warfare until 
of Savage's writings in \n wi « l .diem the example, 
prose have been retained,* trg similar rnqjiU be said 
fu(Jy so. ■ fnniing : the Ch'incsc, who 

Professor Tracy's own a fed it did not privit-iuito it; 
lion and notes, as befits tbti ss, within a few decades or 
of the standard modem bq ^ and Oaxton. the printed 

of Savage and the editor i a Europe had been set lo 

standard edition nf hh poor] nth no little guile, for prop- 
us just about all we need toil htntupport of diplomacy and 
enjoy a work which it ill n Today, learning from 
revealing of its author asim iHWleaming Europe, in 
l*articularly welcome are hi < «dcr the tutorship rtf l.entn— 
lions of Johnson’s goaffei (kse and Vietnamese, with 
irony at Savage's expeira.* Wetem weit-wi^hors. hnve 
slant asaerlion of tne nWi ft paumasierx in psychologi- 
against the friend, and tai t&e.ln one sense. " psvwar ” 
generally available Ihe Euiqflke jame «s propaganda-is 

even: while propaganda 
iiOuence beiicf. psywar 
action, and above all 
tibsc it is directed ait into 


good tilings tnot always bin own. but 
his sources) and spoilt in total by 
eccentricity. 

The good things are the political 
analyses ’ of the contradictions 
•inherent in a party that seeks support 
for revolutionary change nod then 
flinches from any kind of revolution. 
Either, the Labour Party's claims are 
false, or its performance in govern¬ 
ment > Inept. Either Mr; Wilkon and 
hjs colleagues were Tories masquer¬ 
ading as socialists, or they were 
socialists who lacked the ability 


and they kept the 
they had opposed, 
of Conservative bu£ban- 

m-dnss parvenus who have got ,8 - I ul ®ort, ;a .. ^y* iney cut back on housing for the 

on ih the: world with nothing more s e te Wld Emi sh fedeefltrlc; bora out b«op « heaped taxes on the work- 

•.WOT- i ^ ■ t>»7.1» : class; Elected on a prograinme of 

' ^ --i—»-.educational ; expansion, r . they post- 

poned taising Lqe school leaving age. 
l»t is interhiipable, or nearly. 
I 1 ^*<1 - finally; Mt Wilsoji's 1 Cabinet 
-- p.»y ....TTwwHfiH;.,*©,! who-may -therpselvps to ft Wage 

be oni the duH side,menfally^i 4 >hQ; ( l £S ^; J r6c ^ restrainl. apdto 

whe^i Harold MacmilEen brought Ms 
nephew, the pirtce >oC DeyqnqWre, - 
into: the Aomaiitistraiion in - * * 



,ary nor heart-whole 
successfully capitalislK. ^| 
good. As Mr. Worsthorofj 

There were two bn» d 
approaches: skjlful pt'jWj, 
so aa to maximize in® ” 
mire the ‘.'stop 
maximization of capii«u u 
home and abroad; prj 
adoption of a rdvolul o n ®J, 

. . . There can sorely 
doubt that in practice a 
nicpt is bound to «i jj® 
command enough wPj™! 
to do the former, and r 
enough to command ** 
confidence.(a do Ihe tofi er '- 
The difficulties wij ! 
thorite's thesis #rf*e 
his elitist hobby-hor^. 
reaUy no reason w j 
the Duke of DevbdsJJf 

leading , the I ^ > 0 U [ I 2 S? 
trade union rnpvemenv 

cTiarismnticspell orln.^, 
his innate right 
have hgreed to 
Their wage dMmjJfrf 
law that curbed lW r .. 5 
lective bargaining^ 

. Mr. WMdhorjjJ;.-, 
understands the spnWJ ^ 
The hUtoj-ic masi^ «gj f i 
laUonship S ' 

. Politics .bns.Wjo^.J 
economic forces, . 
pygmy politician t|P, r, 

right time becejw^* 

SSS/SfcSg 

X/Wb%thorne^. 


the fndo-C.'hliu con- 
played as big a part 
t-~ not by accident. 
pi of tttat groat Leninist, 
inh;. combat line been 
psywar in a guerrilla 
omadc as much ns 
whkh territory doo* nut 
*« until the peace xetllc- 
itmtegy of Vietnamese 
psyfcwr has been lo 
ftwon at three levels : at 
•i. ihe masse* ; at the level 
jpwkMtt the revolution is 
and at the level of 
ws of that govern- 
li.MinlTs greatest 
u" 11 , achieved, Portly 
in l9(Sn, at die tiiird 
^**1 of these levels: the 
J* Afwric.a’s Truman Doc- 
in regard to Indo- 
w over die .whole sweep of 
Nurii talked-of “cmuiitry- 
alias the “ devel- 
:..fbete five books to 
illwninate how it was 
^three contribute in a 
campaign itiseif, the 
of.its effects. 

M; psywar address 

°' wft ‘ ten U UM Be- 

^J^ceptionfc preju- 
"Whons JetenLm pis 
jf fa rlunc ‘t*tten, 
^^P^.'ons from the 
money they 
«■ The two texts .pub- 
■ e bf defence 
ptap. Nko other 
h. are—-an Rire- 
u. Topt- 
works 

Ves'^ 0r,h * p ' Cit ^se- 
: TO r ho. source for 


Win by “ giiining control over the 
rural areas ” in the South, rharvk^ to 
docLrinetl puriliy, foreign friemto, and 
"a fiironly organized rear have area" 
in the North. U it unfairly criPicul to 
remark that *’ firmly organized" 
smacks irf ■roguueulalion, rather than 
nf the “voluntarism" M. Rnudarcl 
would lutvu us believe is Ihe driving 
force?—or to suggest that the editor 
is Moliciling u public more eager to 
believe Mian to know ? 

In The Military Art of People s 
War Mr. Steller has assembled four¬ 
teen pieces attributed lo limp- all 
but two .published previously. Ihe 
texts ate condensed ami for that 
reason more readable than the well- 
known originals ( People's War, Peo¬ 
ple’s Army, for example), although 
thoy ktiiJl administer their dose of 
mental bludgeoning. Abridgement 
has iperatiitted erepuagation here und 
there of passages in die originals 
which today tnright he damaging, 
such as ” Uhe tracking down of the 
traitor Tong Doan" included in 
tattler vcnwMte of " Origins of die 
People's Army " as a caufionary tale 
about “ anned propaganda", 
Naturally, great pride is token In 
GiapVi batUo of Dien Mien Phu, 
whkii was the psywar oxlingtiislier 
For Fw/tccW luMiie fires in 1*154 ; but 
nothing is given away about the 
Ohinerse technical contiribulion to die 
battle, and blic naira live is based 
largely <m Western accounts s>nvpa- 
dlirtik: to die party's victory. 

Once again, die message of the 
book is to be found in the introduc¬ 
tion: die Vietnamese- communists 
only resorted to arms because they 
were doped—by " failed negotia¬ 
tions " wilh, and " broken prom¬ 
ises " from, the West—into accept¬ 
ing compromised in 1945, and again 
at Geneva in 1954, which were 
repugnant to 11 national liberation 
Vet. tar from being duped, Giap 
himself is quoted as saying of the 
first of thjew occasions that the 
parly had merely bided its time 
because the people did not support 
its. revoUiriorvany policy in sufficient 
numbers (although, supposedly, jt 
hud just won a nationwide general 
election with 97 per cent of Ihe 
votes!), and because it had -ijo 
foreign* friemk .ready lo back it up- 
Ihe book provides one revealing 
definition : " Our Party’s conception 
of people's war is a new develop¬ 
ment of the conception of revolu¬ 
tionary violence.” 

Vietnam: The liuJle*» War re¬ 
print* eleven editorials froiii m B 
Monthly Review of New York, 
starting with ” What every American 
needed to know" at the rime or 
Geneva 1954. Their message is mUi 


mi 


rtarv,- aB .it' ■* . iuuii a u 
empire; 

V*. flv^tejr-cpn - ; I*; that , 

as?? leader- 
iiftaUEUy 

Sfsgsaisrss 

yfcftwwL-iw 


South and that the gucriilhis do nut 
rely on sanctuaricn. Otiiui “facts" 
needing lo he known arc not only 
untrue but absurd— Midi as ih.ii Ho 
Chi M inti wax .i peasant win* "fled 
to Riixs.in ” from pcrsvcuLion in 
Indo-C'hina. but “was nude a pro¬ 
fessor at a .popular Indochinese 
university established at Canton". 

Robert Shaplen's twenty-two per 
iodicul reports lo the New Ynrkei 
contrast with Monthly Review in 
(hut he docs not sympathize with the 
Vietnamese communists. However, 
they too arise from the American 
world-view which the psywar cam¬ 
paign has tried most to exploit: 
namely that the "developing" (or 
“ countryside "1 world's pangs of 
subjection to the qriginal sin of 
European colonialism are the Jons et 
origu of the party’s might. Whether 
or not the party has won power 
because America neglected to foster 
a nationalist revolution which look 
hold of tho Vietnamese people in 
1945 as naturally as it took hold of 
Americans in 1775—as related in 
Mr- Shaplen's basic book. The l.ust 
Revolution —the Vietnamese com¬ 
munists have had the preconception 
of it in American minds to build 
their psywar on. One fact does 
emerge unquestionably front the im¬ 
peccably conscientious reporting of 
the New Yorker's man-in-Saigon: 
what a bag of worms has been 
nurtured there by American advice 
and money, in a Vietnamese polit¬ 
ical environment no longer “ firmly 
organized " since Kennedy rejected 
Ngo Dinh Diem. 

To Mr. Cooper and lus colleagues 
of the State Department there fell, 
for many years, the task of conduct¬ 
ing their diplomacy on ihree fronts: 
those of relations with their Viet¬ 
namese friends, of relations wilh 
their (self-appointed) Vietnamese 
enemies, especially at Paris since 
1968, and of relations wilh the 
international community, especially 
those members of it whose eMoris to 
mediate engaged Mir. Cooper por-- 
sonnitfy. Ini' attics ait Chequer*. and 
elsewhere. They hud to contend wiltli 
the realities of tho Saigon political 
environment— : f-i nmly^-organized or 
free-'for-aH- at the same time as the 
psywar campaign, which flourished 
once it could be beamed direct at 
young Americana liable to call-up 
and ihcdr families. 

The Lost Crusade is a memoir, 
and its chief interest lies in its detail, 
too abundant to be done justice 
here, The telling is paJpably umpre- 
varlcating—to die evident surprise 
of AveraH Hiarrimau—not least over 
die shortcomings of American 
action in many fields the author was 
well-placed to know about, suohfts 
clumsy bomb-aim over North Viet¬ 
nam. Mr. Cooper’s retrospective 
view of hie quarter-century of disap- 
pointinerite—for. as Mr. Hardman 
points out. antiwar groups have not 
been the only American workers lor 
peace—as die converse of Mr. Miap- 
lcn’s "totf revolution": for Mr.- 
Coop®*" ^ driving force has been a 
crusade started toy Rooievdt to 

redeem the col oniaHy-oppressed 
Vietnamese for .nationalism and-de¬ 
mocracy—’presumably. as fliesd have 
been ®ive*t to mankind through me- 

UnfWd-States 1 Dttriwalipn of'-tafe- 

pemleawe. did pkgiariamg of wftjeli 
in 1945 was Ho Oii-Minh’s opening 
shot io Che psywar campaign. 

Mr. Cooper think* the experience, 
of Vietnam wifi have laught 
America to react “ less traqnigb-. 
calhr ” in pursuit of a peaceful and- 
orderiy worid; he does nor define 
vrf>a(:{orm future Truman Doctrine 
reactions migiht take Instead. He 
might have asked whether tiie 
United States .has leflrnt from Indo- 
china anything about .feidpohiilc mi 
the 0 codnlryside “ worid ;■ the 
chances are that American ferth,that 
the vwked do nol prosper hi jn.4er J 
national affairs, and - that free 
societies" we Jess exposed Ip. 
America con only prowe us and subversion than , dicta- 

hmocenco to it* ckiftiH. by abart- . wil[ . because American 

dodhw the Truman Doctrine. Much s0C jriv »■ founded on K* die vei^’ 

h-«m* •>««. J 5 *E h«« 1 .' , . : 

aod certainly utoMnauAj W ■ hurl jw- 
reader personaUy. a* an American 


di PkAXF'S: ■ his Geneva 1954. I heir message w •»»; 
® , Z“ f|l)ulil the United States has not meijb 
“ Wr Stood negatively in the way of-the 

3 r\-rtf’ : «“h of |he Vietnamese revolution, but ha* enn- 
^ired potilivdy in make of VW- 
of the nam a dependency of her worldwide 
the -irtferewe for the reader 
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NEW FROM METHUEN 

Published May 13th 

A SHAPING JOY 

Studies in the Writer’s Craft 
Cleanth Brooks 

In this new collection of essays, Professor Brooks concentrates on modem 
literature, but also considers three poets from previous ages who have 
particularly stimulated modem critical thought—Marlowe, Milton and 
Wordsworth. £ 4-00 


THE GOOD SOCIETY A Book of Readiuga 

Edited by Anthony Ac bias ter and. Steven Lukes 

A collection which illustrates the extraordinary range of social and political 
thought over the last two centuries. Conservative, liberal, socialist and 
anarchist thinkers are represented, along with Shelley and Yeats, Tolstoy 
and Dostoevsky, E. M. Forster, George Orwell, Keynes and Frcud a 
Mussolini, Che Guevara and Mao Tsc-Tung. Thus, political and social 
theory is set alongside less systematic or more polemical discussion so that 
the book can be seen as a reconstructed debate between the several traditions 
of thought about the Goad Society. £ 3 - 50 ; University Paperback: £t -50 

PATTERNS OF POWER AND AUTHORITY 
IN ENGLISH EDUCATION 

Frank Musgrove 

In this highly distinguished contribution to the analysis of social relations In 
English education. Professor Musgrove argues that schools (and colleges and 
universities) are underpowered for the job they are trying to do—cluefty as a 
result of their relationships with the wider social environment. The bureau¬ 
cratization of education and the growing conflict between teachers and 
academic administrators are themes central to the book. 

£i'Oo; University Paperback: £100 


VICTORIAN DRAMATIC CRITICISM 

Selected and Introduced by George Rowell 

A collection of articles by leading dramatic critics, including—among others 
—Hazlittj Lamb, Shaw and Bcerbohm. By selecting articles on the basis of 
the play in performance, rather than the play as literature, Mr Rowell him 
built up a skilful and lively picture of the Victorian theatre at work. 

£ 400 ; University Paperback: £zoo 

NINETEENTH-CENTURY BRITISH THEATRE 

Edited by Peter Thomson and Kenneth Rlclmrd* 

Enthusiastic and informative essays on subjects as diverse as staging- 
methods, a theatre circuit, the relationship between theatre and society, 
financial accounts, and a study of nineteenth-century playwrights and piny*. 

Illustrated £2-3,0 


THE CLASSICAL ECONOMISTS AND 
ECONOMIC POLICY 

; BditcdbyA.W.Coat^ ■ . 

The classical economists constituted the first genuine 'school* of British 
economists. This volume examines, the relationship between their ideas and 
governmental policy during a vital phase in the emergence of modem 
industrial society. (Debates in Economic History ieries). 

£i-poj University Paperback: £ 1-00 

THE MIDDLE EAST: Sixth'edition 

W. B. Flaher 

A study of all the principal-elements that influence environment, ways of life' 
and development within the Middle Rost. Both text and illustrations hew 
bten completely.revised, and-a new chopper on the Sudan has been added. 
(Methim'sAditaircedGeograpJiits), - \ Illustrated £ 6 tK»- 

' NEW UNiVBRSni? PAPERBACKS ■ 

THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF CRETE: An Introducpoa 

J,D. S. Pendlebury 

A cpmprehemivc and riebiy-.illustrated handbook to soihe of 'die.most' 
, fasrinanng of all archaeological sites, (, Methuen's Handbooks of Arcfatotogy). 

.' u '■/■ Illustrated .£i ; j 6 

RENAISSANCE ITALY 1464-1534 

. Peter Laven •- -t 1 ' \ 

; A comprehensive'. study Which emphasises the fact that the political, 
'' econonut, sqcuU and cultural movements within each setarate suite, formed 
Va coherent whole. ; . . ' . / ;; nilustraicd ^i-ij , 

PEMOCRACY 

Dorothy Hcklei! : \\\}... ‘ -.v 

. " ... both ttmeiy and excellent < . . free of that raan 4 ftria jargon which 
poimcai sdenthts. -. . somerimes interpoee between tli^mselves and. their 
readers.'’ TAd EcoUotirist : ' 9®P 
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Jonathan 

Cape 

MAY BOOKS 

Who Killed Hanratty by Paul Foot (£2.50): Paul 
Foot reveals, in one of (he niosi enthralling 
books ever written about a murder, overwhelm¬ 
ing evidence of (he innocence of Janies Haunt Uy 
- executed in 1962—as well as the existence of 
a mastermind behind the A6 murder. 

Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark 1751- 
J775 by Hester W. Chapman (£2.25): The short 
and tragic life of George ill's young sister, des- 
■ cribctJ in (his enthralling drama, was a story of 
madness, treason and adulterous love. 9 pages 
of illustrations. 

Smith’s Gazelle by Lionel Davidson (£1.60): An 
enchanting fable about a one-eyed Arab shep¬ 
herd who believes that his divinely ordained 
life’s ipission is to repopulate the Promised Land 
willi gazelles. By the .best-selling author of * A 
Long Way to Shiloh •*. 

The Incurable by Nell Dunn (£1.25): Like her 
• earlier best-sellers * Up the Junction ' and' Poor 
Cow \ this novel is distinguished by its docu¬ 
mentary realism and robust humour. 

Tcitlebaum’s Window by Wallace Markfietd 

f£J.95): This is Portnoy without the complaint; 
a spectacularly comic send-up of every solemn 
Jewish family novel ever written. By the author 
of * To An Early Grave \ 

L^g bS'/Stanley Crawford (£1.25) : A small 
masterpiece ,by the author of * Gascoyne ’; a- 
.paulical fantasy and an incomparable lave story. 

The Traveller’s Guide to Corfu and the Other 
IonianIslands by Martin Young (£2.50),: This 
well-illustrated booji'provides .a wealth of prac-. 
tical information oil travel, accommodation and 
. . entertainment. , • 

The Cuckoo Tree,by Joan Aiken (£1:50): Like 
./ BteuJ^.JTearls in .Ijatttfrsea \ tliisis a delightful ’ 
historical, fantasy.^featuring the indomitable... 

: PifoTytte . ulus (rated by Bat Marriott; 

All and More (by. Joan Aiken (£1,75): A reissue 
../.in one superb yolpipe of two books of her richly. 
inventive Mories, Ydn*ve Ever Wanted*' 

. and. ‘ More Than You Bargained 'For V Ulus- ' 
■’«v" ,: tratedbyPatMdrrlcs(tJ’: ! > 


ANCIENT HISTOHY 


7.5.71 TLS: 521 


Up in the palace 


JOHN 1101.1.ANI) SMMU : the principal pagan rivals In Oiris- 

~ . tianiiy. Sun worship and Mamchuc- 

Cimslanltne (be Gruit anhm. Mr. Smith duly lolls us 

IVJpp. Hunmh Hamilton. 13. somciliing ahour them, but it is not 
■ really made clear why they exercised 

I his comes rather hard on ihc heels such a tremendous appeal. In the 
of Ramsay MacMalien’s ('omlaiuinc end < hrislianily prevailed, but at 
freviewed in the TLS on April 16, one time ir had looked as if the 
IV70) but that docs not necessarily other religions might prevail instead, 
mailer, or even, it may be suspected, and they have to he taken very 
diminish the sales of cither. Where seriously—especially the Sun cull, 
an extremely important and which one must not (and Mr. Smith 
thoroughly enigmatic figure such as dues not) merely equate with the 
the emperor Constantine is con- powerful but much more restricted 


an extremely important and 
thoroughly enigmatic figure such as 
the emperor Constantine is con¬ 


cerned. it may even be true to say, as church of Mithras, 
people say about translations, that There is a brief hut unusually 
two versions arc four times as useful comprehensible account of Const an¬ 
as one. Provided, of course, that they tine’s Administrative, financial, and 
are good and thoughtful pieces of military reforms. • But it is rather 
work, and dial ihcir authors have queer that they are tucked away in a 
something to ->ay. late chapter merely headed " An 

All IN* favourable commeim Arbitral^ Genius V Ihc* changes 

sa eg *-& 

MsMffrfi bBEsbESK? 

he possesses a smooth and articulate Z 

rcadc| W from P Srtrnolm ^As for a,so bceri ncatti ‘ Mr - Smith ' s chap- 

E% aCK lhal h no. |f ™ tlrinSn 6 ly ““ 
* easy when .he soofawha,l cryptic fcj, h& & S 

or at least tmevcit material has been niore about why t | vjs pam^iar A \ {1 . 
Z°! k ijr s0 W chosen and What its specific 


Mr. Smith, as one might expect 
from his theological training at 


strategical advantages were. 

About the architecture and art of 


. , ... **. . v " nouun uic arcmrecuirc anu an ot 

Oxford and Wells, is at his best over tbal c j^.y a ,ul indeed about Cnnstan- 
Lonstantmcs involvement with UnIft)1 architecture and art in gen- 
Chrulianlty. Particularly to be re- C rnl, he docs not tell us very much, 
commended is a discussion of the And. indeed, this is probably just as 
jdloged vision before the battle of wcll> l0 judac 1rom his brief coni . 

fehV'‘SlIiltS'ftL f- arC P;l pl 1 1 r on the vanished church of 

Eight, emit led What is a Catholic Haghia Irene at Constantinople: 

Sn H,L’ J*? ? KiptC, \ . on “As Constantine had a hand in its 
! b F. known as Artan building, it was certainly rich, eer- 
,l £« i, an ^ v . tl j f ! nal tainly splendid, and almost certainly 

v ™ 1 j e, ‘ ,s w,th legends that j n barbaric bad taste.. . .Regrettably 


collected round the name of Con¬ 
stantine. All that can be. fairly said 


but predictably, he had developed a 
liking for designs allowing for 


• L - : '—,— ■•■Mug tut uc-muii.1 niiuwitiL: iui 

against these analyses is that the masses of gilding/’ For a much 


slve situations a Witte too much timing at—and. in the opinion of 
(ruin the point of view of hcadquar- many criiics. successfully acliiev- 
ters. It must have been exciting ami ing— one should instead read tier- 


ters. It must have been exciting ami ing—one should instead read (ier- 
upliftiug to he a fervent heretic, a vase Mathew's Byzantine Arxtlwi- 
Donalist or an Arlan, since other- fav; and a more sympathetic picture 
wise so many people would not haVe of Constantines awe-inspiring 
ombraced these faiths, but wc are churches will be found in Richard 
not quite showrt where the attraction Ki^utheimcr's Early Christian and 
lay. Anti it is rather the same with By routine Architecture. The fusci- 

Down in the fields 

K. D. WHITE i Mr. Wiute on the academic voene is 

Roman Fitririhig to be welcomed on every account. 

53Gpi>. Thames rtnd Hudson. £4.50. Alr. ead y hw arEdes in learned per- 
'—*-:_ _ jodical 8 and his book on agricultural 

. H.W.GarrodonCfe when he reached , umcrts ■**? ** Roman world 

the Georgia ^ in Ihe’course of a scries ^oth^f rhS 

of eelurcs at Oxford on Viroll Py s -great experience both of the 
drnX : ‘‘SneS for mvsd ’ Mediterranean and of Af^ca. and 
neither the from view t>f a c£w ^ ‘ h f c I® ?? n ,, be aboul . lhc x] ^ct 
the back view of a horse is an object uL S u '^ 1 !J 1 /! Wry an i, tl ? e 

of any particular aesthetic pleasure. k not completely 

With that remark l shall leave the. ^° W 

Geotgicx and pass on to the Aenehl” I ,a l ‘ te L alurc 

What Garrod did with hfs tomum'in ? nd l *P date on Ute afdiaeo- 


uufjuiuiuce or ancjom agriculture kv»zl- t. • v v me 

by the self-evident admission that the ^r^ irab e ’ and tbcrc ,s a rea * Iy 8 Qod 

lohnlA n( _L III OCX. 


• whole of the nocicni economy was 
based Qt \;; agriculture, but with the 
/' prnderh murnclpal roof-tbp outlook 
.. on the world, they 'hoVci little under- 
I Standing nven of British .agriculture, 


"(-^1 




r:AU 


A niunber of accopieil oooimon- 
gaocs must now ; be abandoned. 
Fallowing Was not the rule; with 
only, fare exceptions, as is gcueraUy 
asserted.;;' a lot was knowfi and 
® the way oF rotation of 
Crops.. tqtepculuvatfon of wheat, or 
JiayvHith , vines olives was 
. c®ntnon tn antiquity,, us It is today; 


Groundwork for Unity :' .■behindhim. At home-hn does,hot S - ' - v ' ; 

' r: P, c. naiuon - 55p ■ -'.‘..r'/•/•’'•!^.Sunjays-abdto bjJ"Ar'PjSt !^^ Sicily 

] ss sags? 


. iSL^SS,* t:i WWW t«h. 

:,:i | ■*“!'!..!«'$"■ *' i' 1 ' i 11 ■' i.7L 1 '.'it 1 ir“A 1l "l'.n i '.. l Sfr'dip-sJrlsiitKf mcapt.sfeat, 


nating artistic problems of» 
t do not enpi 

-sporhapsumaino,^^ 
'vh.it he has not aliw W , 
Ihcrc is a certain type nib;, 
or history book which & 
*mo some detail a huui J. 
vclopmeiits, but ihis is J. 
thorn. 1 

T’hc same condusna A 
1 r«>m the few illuMmiiw,! 
hook, which, apart from J 
quale reproductions ol 2 
trails, are unstimulaiiD;9 
some cases, rather mi-Jedfl 
tioned fand is it so cctniiifl 
head on lhc froniispiecuql 
jacket represents cW^l 
all?). Indeed, it must,rqm 3 
stated that as an exetvuel 
higher popularization lhc 
no means attains lhc hig 
dard^ of which the pub! 
capable. For example, _ 
xhere arc plans of Comutl 
and Us environs and o[ ik| 
of the Mitvian Bridge, the 
of the empire, repeated on 
papers, shows hardly an) I 
numerous places mcniiondl 
book, some of them far («J 
even for an expert reader to J 
to locate without such aid. Aq 
again, ii is Icgithnnte to 
notes together at the end 
volume, but in that case At 
devoted to them jieeds to isd 
names as well as the numben 
chapter*, since otherwise rd 
to the notes from the i«ib 
ingly laborious. But far wi 
that is the proliferation of i* 
More than forty proper ru 
misprinted, some or them i 
(and. on occasion, there 
than erne erroneous venimjj 
particularly culpable f 
many of the names are 
so that nil that the student 
to take them over orwriw _ 


index supplemented hr* .. 
additional errors, ww|fl 
how often' tin index isadpfl 
armour of the coilahorauw 
author and publisher. AJ 
liavc to be dealt with 
hoforc the book goes inwil 
buck edition, us itt nwf.fl 
to do. J 


came from a higltcr 
no really efficient puwP* ■? 
it from a lower level. ^ 
wore given milk to d r| i«<^ 
come from a cow. [h* ®v 
mid the as* were the wjjj 
taut draft animal*. 
was not always ban 
slave labour was not uoecj* 
a comparison' of. the WJj. 
mCnl of an anoren!,■» 
modem farm worker- > 

. As Mr. White. ^ 7 
book on. the lustorf , 
ngnioulutrc,' and » 
agriculture, not on, 
ing—whose 

elder Cato, But BjJpSffl 
culture into the sMde .3 
some questions, unansv^^ 
did all . the le«uhei cjfa 
equip the armies 7^■ vjyj| 
in 49 d.c. must 
great many pairs ot .^J 
ihg from- Brlful'Bi tc w?j 
again. This is no 
White J it is ft P r 1 0 . vt> i 
wrke another ofhtsy^ 

■’i'/ie 
at [Athens' "(Np. 
plates. The British Mgra 
£ 8 ) continues ‘ to W 
Wished, ragbag: 
publication of 
century centaur froniT^g 

extremely; iinfwriifll^ 

historic .sites in ; 

Roger Howell, 
more spec^liz^^j, ^ 
espteric as to 
ffiw many J 

money, from. 

must it 

^tiaUy tpVtha^?;. 

; pertain :engin f . 

i*v\l ... 

j'v.'il if / ; ‘ 


perative 

L*til SOSIKI: 

I",! b) Kalsuc Shibata and 
tti Kar¬ 
im 

^ Darkness 

jK j by V. H. Vigliclmo. 
t) 


words 


Glossy fairy tale 




iMKume (1867-1910 or 
Lseseki, to use lhc Japanese 
batting Ihc surname first, is 
lifltiUown country as one 
timportunt writers of the 
RtHeih century. His work 
• b transition between the 
d the early Mciji period 
(opening-up of Japan to the 
liofthc modern era which 
ijitr the First World War. 
doing much to develop the 
Boquial style mid Ihe depie- 
tharacler in the Japanese 
Sfc^i was also well known 
\ satirical and whimsical 
1 . In this he reflected the in- 
ol English writers; he spent 
nrj In Britain before becom- 
xtmr in English literature at 
Imperial University. His 
ipr work, The Totver oj Lon- 
ai based on Harrison Ains- 
bot it was 7 am a cat. dcs- 
byibe translators as a “ novet- 
, which first established his 
kivhen it began to appear in 
to in 1905. His mosi 
\wA,Botchan, the satirical 
el Ae tribulations of an 
t young schoolmaster, was 
diilhe following year, 
tn books, now issued under 
Ijta of llnesco, span his 
Ik) writer. / am a cat is nn 
■fan, the unfinished Unfit and 
■a»a written in the last Tew 
■Mok his death. The former 
■««gh the eyes of a lazy 
■dial cat Ihe life of a 


pedantic and dyspeptic teacher of 
English and his complaining wife. 
Light and Dark ness revolves round 
a petty ollicial of a Japanese com¬ 
pany who undergoes a minor opera¬ 
tion and goes off to a hot spring to 
recuperate. 

Both works show StYtclis skill in 
portraying the characters of middle- 
class Japanese, male and female, of 
his period. They also convey the 
atmosphere of Japanese bourgeois 
life in the early years of this century, 
before the Japanese economy had 
taken off. They are. however, long 
with very little nnrratiive element, and 
thus they may well seem turgid and 
long-winded to non-Japanese readers. 
One dittioulty is the real differences 
between the way of life in Japan at 
that lime and in contemporary 
Europe. The food, the clothing, the 
housing and the habits all need to 
be explained. There arc some notes 
on n few points, blit sadly (hey seem 
inadequate. This is particularly so 
with / am a cat which contains many 
references to things Japanese of a 
literary or historical nature. 

Some of the satire in / am a cat is 
biting and humorous. The school¬ 
master’s poem about “ the Japanese 
spirit” pokes fun ut a theme which 
is usually treated by the Japanese 
with great reverence. Stocki is 
unmerciful in his digs nt the pom¬ 
posity. shallowness and self-righteous- 
ness of the scholarly fraternity. The 
cat’s view of the Japanese. in the 
public buth is particularly amusing, 
though very much in the Japanese 
tradition. 

In Litthi and Darkness. Stocki 
develops the medical theme with an 
eye tor sordid and realistic detail 
which reflects the hypochondriac 
characteristics of many Japanese 
whose consumption of patent 
medicines and interest in maladies 
rivals that of the French. The hero’s 
trouble is a “fistula", and wc ore 
not only taken through the operation. 


but arc also told of the picujtciativc 
precautions including the castor nil 
and the enema! l-nrtimalcly ihe 
novel is nol solely or primarily ana¬ 
tomical, and is most successful in ils 
depiction of the female eharaclcis. 

In particular O-Nobu. the hero’s 
young wife, stands out not onl\ as 
an egotist but ul.su as utterly dillercul 
from the accepted Western view of 
the typical Japanese wife. 

Sadly the translations of these two 
books are very disappointing in com¬ 
parison with the outstanding work of 
such translators as Arthur Walcy. 
Ivan Morris, Donald Keene or Eddie 
Scidcnslickcr, John Bcstcr ami 
others. The Myles ure wooden and 
dull; moreover they are frequenth 
just not English. The two Japanese 
translators of i am a cat have clearly 
tried to follow the original too 
literally and the -results arc at times 
ludiorous or meaningless. Tliis 
sentence from the translation of the 
bath-house scene illustrates their 
failure: “And with no embarrass¬ 
ment at nil of their original shameful 
appearances, they were nonchalantly 
Indulging in pleasant chats.” Frankly 
this is Japlish. 

Professor Vigliclmo. who has 
translated Light and Darkness- 
appears also to have his difficulties 
with the English language. His trans¬ 
lation frequently follows the Japanese 
order of subordinate clauses although 
ih normal English Ihc order is 
generally reversed. He also seems 
reluctant to break up overlong 
Japanese sentences, presumably be¬ 
cause he wishes to convey* the 
original style even when tliis means 
that they no longer sound like 
English. One example must suffice: 

Since, When he ventured out into a 
world governed by wcaLth and power, 
he feared being made a fool or by 
others, he always seemed to be operal-. 
ing out of a sense of caution, for- if 
even a part of his own special province 
were nttacked by sue* wealth and 
power, lie felt it would be unendurable. 


MAUHITN DUl l Y: 
l.uve Child 

215pp. Wcidcntcld and Nicol.-on. 
£1.50. 

Maureen Duffy has as narrator and 
manipulator of her new novel, l.avc 
Child, a “spiteful, elderly cupid 
played by n dwarf instead of a child 
It is a child, though an androgynous, 
ageless one, possessed of a. photo¬ 
graphic memory for the tags ot cul¬ 
ture, Its parents arc seen to be 
remarkable: the father relied on by 
governments us prophet and intellec¬ 
tual titan, Ihc mother j blushing sybil, 
brilliant and lovely, who telephones 
her views to committees of mysteri¬ 
ous purpose willing to accept that her 
physical presence at meetings would 
be loo much to hope for. An un¬ 
earthly trio of no fixed address or 
native longue, they speed like spec¬ 
tacular birds across the modern 
world, occasionally alighting to 
sample real life. This time they spend 
some months in their villa in the south 
of Italy, accompanied as usual by a 
secretary who Is required to perform 
a variety of duties. Ajax, so named by 
the child—'who has read the legends 
in the original—is the current secre¬ 
tary, and It is as the mother's Lover 
(hut he is watched, their affair 
relished and envied and finally 
destroyed by the child. 

- Since the novel begins with the 
words, “ It was I who christened my 
mother’s lover", ll is tempting to 
rend this as another of those novels 
which use Ihc particular directness 
and lack of shame in children, their 
sometimes iron will and cruelly, to 
unmask what is base in adult be¬ 
haviour. But (his child is more than 
that, and inclined too to approve of 
adult goings-on. The product of 
wealth and civilization and tolerance, 
it is fashionably bored and fashion¬ 
ably solitary. Having engineered the 


end of the mother's affair, the child 
croons excitedly to itself, “ When 
you have muhing but crafi you must 
create in the round, a happening, a 
ritual like the great hysterias of rhe 
past." It is as the artist, the freak, 
(hat the child casts itself. What it 
has Icarni from an has more renliLy 
than life itself, yet art must be 
created from life itself. Using a 
periscope, u rope ladder, and the cun¬ 
ning pretence of drug addiction, the 
child manages ut least to watch love, 
to see the masterpiece made flesh, 
as it peers through n bathroom grat¬ 
ing Into the hotel bedroom where 
(he mother sports with her lover. 
The artist is sometimes, of course, 
more than a freak and a voyeur. 
What is magical, even divine, in tho 
artist is suggested In a glittering 
image when the child leaps into the 
sea to became the inviolate bait for 
a thousand silver fishes. 

Snippets from a symposium, in 
which, tho child, its parents and the 
mother’s lover discuss profundities 
in a fashion reminiscent of those dis¬ 
embodied dialogues ' In Godard’s 
films—an effect which Is heightened 
by the listening tape-recorder perio¬ 
dically interrupting to have its spool 
replaced—the snatches of legend, of 
poetry, and the allusions to paint¬ 
ings: all - this seems wearisome, 
affected and superficial at-first. Yet 
it accumulates to give an impression 
of |he roughage and junk of au 
artist’s mind, both what is discarded 
and'whai gives nourishment as model 
or prototype or explanation. 

As usual, Maureen Duffy has 
created a novel of sparkling details 
and surfaces, yet its hollowness gobs 
deeper titan its theme, deeper than 
the oblique, even detached view of 
Its material which artistic creation is 
seen to require. Fairy tales are 
usually harsh, but ihis one has lost 
its edge through glossiness and a loo 
obvious cunning: 


|n entanglements 


^MlNl,F.Y * 

^Rutting Grass 

and Warburg. £1.75. 

|fan Texas is ever dclibcr- 
pto*. Or at least that is the 
Georgia McKintoy from 
«managed, In the short, un- 
distance of 244 pages, 
52* predicament of a 
living in the benevo- 
Jwon of Theo, a super- 
2 ?'™ gun-’em-down, 

^■pieces variety. It Is tho 
v 00 ^ 6 ! a limp Jib- 
5?*, > w lh New York, who 
Jo Balks to. visit his family. 

^ mother. Zniah, a 
Wine whom Uocle Thco 
put to a nursing 

‘**4 Delmon clash at all 
1 He refuses 
EfiL ^ kis mother 

/Ot*,;and he tempts 
r ^ lo stay ia Texas with 


the glamour of hunting. And Del- 
mon's sympathies with the blacks, 
his active connexions with C’.O.R.E. 
and the N.A.A.C.P., make .him 
totally nl odds with the family’s 
oppressively Southern ambiance. The 
Texas School Book Depository 
catches his eye more than once; 
Baby Boy, his cousin's oily son, is a 
member of an organization which 
drills on Theo’s estate (" we've done 
some work on gus—just on nnimaJs 
xo far ”) in preparation for the 
eventuality their intolerance is con¬ 
triving: to' finish off "the civil 
rightsers and the niggers and the 
Jews—and the socialist govnmunts 
encroachments on our fundamental 
right a properly ". ' . , 

The malice of the Dallas setting Is 
powerfully portrayed, although 
sometimes at the expense of over¬ 
writing. And the feelings of Theos 
clan' as well as those Of Delmon are 
kept in historical and family context 
by means of skilfully handled flash¬ 
backs In the form of Zillan and 


Dclmon’s memories. The pull of the 
land and the search for the better 
life (from which the book gets Its 
title), die Importance of the past 
struggle lo make ends meet, all in¬ 
vade the family's present nnd dictate 
their attitudes. An almost compre¬ 
hensive circuit of ' Ironies is 
built up in which the tragedy 
of Del mon’s good intentions 
thwarted by the inflexibilities of 
Theo and nil that he stands for. 
becomes complex and credible. The 
final irony is Delmon'a rejection by. 
the blacks after his efforts lo help 
the nurse who has had a heart 
attack as a result of his mother’s 
harassment. No .solutions are 
offered ; Miss McKinley’s sympa¬ 
thies are «Jl with life and with 
fiction. Her prose, though, Is too 
frequently blighted with Texati rhe¬ 
toric, an attempt to offer us the big. 
big language. In . fact these pan¬ 
handle pyrotechnics eind in a man¬ 
nered lyricism. None the less this is 
a worthy book. • 


exiled 


P ^ad Jenkim, £ 1 . 75 . 

-exile 
returns u> 
Bfei/ 25 S 0 J bis ifeler, 
beginning to 
t b °ugh 


-UfafaHM 

■K&iOllba 




triggers off' a chain-reaction of 
bitter—at times almost sinister- 
emotional rind physical 
forcing into the open .secrets anfl 
clandestine hatreds which have for 
years kept the family in a “• 
sullen ill-case. Davids brother, 
lorweth, is a prime mover in aU urn- 
The only person to receive any affec¬ 
tion from a coldly withdrawn pother, 
his.aim is to deepen the jealousies ! 
the family and thereby.force on them 
.Ml his vision.of retributive justice. 
Davjd meanwhile, unaware ofhis 
owrt guilt-by-omksion, Is unwdhnBjy 
provoking further ; tragedies Y 
doggedly unearthing the derirtrcff c 
puihiat which lorweth _h« hin)««- 
The Sin Eater moves w»* sornbre 
but ineluctable force imd «- bnpg 
*vc. certainly, *n-thc.way i>-WJ 
tains/the sense pLmaJignantpo 

bred by years of mendacity m 


cruel disillusionment, - There are - 
times, though, when the picture of 
the James famUy In particular—and.. 
by implication, the Welsh Jn general 
—as victims of some kind of grjin 
atavistic backlash looks altogether 
too melodramatic! dour and depres- 
sive, they seem at times'doomed not 
so much by events' as by the un¬ 
relieved . tragedies • of tbeJr own 
natures. Similarly, there are places 
where Mn Jones, at pains to empha¬ 
size the Welshness.of it all; lets some 
regional. Intonation leak through 
intoWs narrative:." Grabs h m now 
does Mrs. James V **&*£$&■■• 
jogging along-In the sun »■ Stdnds . 
among it does Aluo *; and so on. 
and this conceit (almost comic, 
finally), together with the evdeatjop 
of place, to match the .familys 
gloomy temperament, makwjpr at^ 
unsettling form of overstatement . 


David Beaty , ^ 
The Temple Tree ' 

"Beaty, ex-pilot, aviation psychologist, and authority on 
aircraft disasters, mines away in a rich setup of expertiso. 
Foreign atmosphere (Ceylon), mystery (missing gold), 
romance (pretty stewardess and crash investigator), danger 
(coolheaded fanatic) and a Arm hand on the controls, all 
guarantee a safe landing'’—T/te Times • . £1.75 

Georgia McKinley 
Follow the Running Grass 

"Novel wliich never falters in its remarkable build-up to a • 
climax that’s short and tragic in its inevitable'irony, an 
unforgettable story"—Lucy Cafldgan, New Statesman £1.75 

. . ' ■ ■ 1 , , !. 

John Keats 

You Might as Well Live 

The life and times of Dorothy Parker, "A touching, .absorbing,, 
dhd generally tough-minded biopi'aphy — ' : ’ 

Mordecai Richler, The. Gyqrdiqn Second impression, ^2.76 

Theodore Draper ^ 
The Rediscovery of . ■ ■ 
Black Nationalism Y : : ; V 

A study of the developlment of black nationalism, with • 
assessments pf Malcolm X, Eldridge Cleaver and the, Black ;; 
Panthers. "Careftiliy researched and lucidly argupd”— 

Colin McGlashan, Neu) Statesman - I * * - £2.10 
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REIN.IMJO ARENAS i 
IfulJurinuifon* 

Tramlatcd by Gordon Brother-foil. 
286pp. Cape. £2.40. 


" Being an Account nf [he I.Ife and 
Adventures of Friar Servando 
Teresa do Mier." The friar has 
preached heretical Acrnion; 

Amt the AmhbMinp siv.illou'cd his ring 
when [lie picaelicr vast doubt on [lie 
apparition of Our Lady of Gu;ul<tlnpe 
such as the Spanish had reported ft, and 
claimed ft had occurred much earlier; 
at lh« time of iho coming of the Mes¬ 
siah in fact, which undermined all pos¬ 
sible juafllication of the presence of die 
Spanish in ]:nnk that were conictincally 
already l.limil.m before they came. 
Tins, of course, in a Mexico still 
under Sp.nijsli dominion, Is ,i most 
wicked and ««liliiwis insinuation and 
the iiiUepid fiiar becomes I he vicliin 
of ,i roienlless peisedition. He is 
sentenced to depot t.i lion to Spain. 

There follows nil unending series 
of improbable dungeons nnd equally 
Improbable escapes. In Jris untiring 
♦enroll for freedom and justice. 
Servanda meets only tyranny and 
corruption, (he Church heading the 
list or tho tyrannical and corrupt. He 
is a. La ih lido whose virtue nnd 
Idealism am being constantly put to 
the lest. Bui, in this version, all is 
for the worst In tho worst of all 
possible worlds. Madrid, for 
example, h a city In which " vice and 
loose morals are rife 


of (lie Enlightenment. Madame dc 
■Sl.ic! offers her,elf to him. He tle- 
cliiK's the pleasure. ** It doesn't 
matter", 'he replies. "It's just a 
friendly gesture I nuke to almost 
all my giicds .' 1 He travels to Italy, 
Poriug.il and England and the slave 
slates of the American .South, plan¬ 
ning expeditions with dubious fellow 
corispiuturs to liberate Mexico. 

Eventually, the Revolution docs 
come and—inevitably—it is betrayed. 
Imprisoned yet again, he dreams of 
" the true revolution ", And, Jo and 
behold, there is a revolution within 
tho Revolution and Servando, 
crowned with honour nncL glory. Is 
Installed in a gargantuan palace. But, 
Isas anything changed ? Trapped 
within his suinpiiiniis mausoleum, lie 
.secs the ghosts of tho old regime— 
"ministers, ancient countesses, tho 
cream of the clergy’—materializing 
out of the woodwork and rich up¬ 
holstery. “ We welcome you, Friar 
.Vcrvando. 1 ’ One set of masters has 
simply been replaced by another. 

■Reln.ildo Arenas is a young Cuban 
writer, and Hallucinations is his 
second novel, The book’s “dis¬ 
enchanted view of revolution"— ns 
his p-ublislwra describe it—has, to 
dale, prevented its publication in 
Cuba. What amenges is at least as 
much a disenchanted view of Man 
himself ns of revolution in the 
abstract. It is a gloomy chronicle of 


JL’LIEN GREEN i 
L’Auire 

471pp. Palis; Won. W.ciOfr. 

A teenage girl seduced by n young 
man loses her faith; she recovers it 
ten years later after another brief 
contact with him when he himself 
has become a Christian, and soon 
after dies by drowning. The story of 
Julicn Green's new novel is inten¬ 
tionally null: an almost empty anec¬ 
dote to be filled by the fundamental 
drama of the search for God, 

The novel’s technique, though 
essentially traditional, is also quite 
inventive. The body of the book is 
Roger’s account of liis seduction of 
Karin followed by Karin’s account 
of her comvr-ion. The double 
“■point of view" nrticulatcs the 
work's basic insight, declared in the 
lillo : die reader sees what “ 1 'autre " 
is -for Roger and then what 
“ 1’autro " is for Karin. For each of 
them, every person acta ultimately 
as an intermediary of God or of the 
devil. They both come to realize 
that their search -for " the other " Is 
ready a quest for God. for the 
supreme Other. 

More ingeniously, VAutre Is con¬ 
structed as the investigation of a 
fait-divers. The first part shows a 
group of people gathered around the 
body of a drowned girl on a quay¬ 
side in Copenhagen. The scene is 


that she fell while being pursued by derelating of 
two men, nnd by intimating (hat all 
the apparently random happenings 
were guided by God towards 
Karin's salvation. 

As a Christian novel, however— 
and given the reputation of 
the author —& Autre is in the main 
unsatisfying. Like so much religious 
literature., it largely enacts n Chris¬ 
tian view of human experience 

rnther than exploring that expert- . . ----- m 

ence in the light of Christianity; it derives from a lack in ifo 
starts off knowing loo much. The religion. VAutre present! 

imperious sexuality of Roger and Popularly called the “t 
Karin 


melodramas of IhMnfciJ 
devised a style whii ,# 1 
variety and oeeasfoial JSb 
essentially steady and cooSS 
does not write uphisbS 
between (he senses ndfc 

ho does not suffuse |£ 
his own pit-y, or 
from the reader. 

But the lack of cnihuw* 


fl 


novt 
appeal itr 


* 


skilfully composed according to the _ — .... 

classic newtsHMinbrietf item (as ana- absence of deep imagination is the 


is presented as an obscure 
appeal for tenderness, for a love 
beyond the senses, nnd .ultimately 
for the love of God. Their bewil¬ 
dered solitude is sometimes mov¬ 
ingly rendered ; but the- link between 
eroticism and a need for " the 
other " is not demonstrated, nnd the 
immemorial theme of the confused 
cry to God out of despair Is re¬ 
peated rather than renewed. Nor is 
Karin’s conversion entirely convinc¬ 
ing, Siough it js true that conver¬ 
sion, of any kind, is the most 
difficult thing for a writer to handle. 
It does come alive at certain 
moments—as in Karin’s sudden 
command to God to take an interest 
in her—and also in its persistent 
irony, seen, for Instance, In the 
partial or even complete inadequacy 
of those who nevertheless bring her 
to faith. A further sign of the 


jrsii mi- s of philofcophi* 
Lie a nd ideological argu- 
! ijjvc shaped present day 
ihc development or 
Behaviour, and the 
ih'ii control it have 
topics too exciting lo wait 
ri£J 4 Beneath the froth and 
jf controversy lies one of the 
Lnl problems in biology, 
ilmof whether the mechun- 

E ft uUrol behaviour grow us 
■processes Within a pfliysjco- 
(nvironmcni, or whether 
juped by experience within 
awje;ii environment. An 
Soncni of the former posu 
"ir|iie that (given adequate 
■X the limits of nn indivi- 
jt'dge and intelligence Rre 
imeni of conception, and 
/iltered by manipulations 
logical environment. An 
(foponcni of the latter point 
iiuld argue the reverse, that 


. . nnd prosti 
tution is so widespread that at every 

ffioa womS ” by aJ S t oppression* b°#h the lysed by Roland Barthes), to pro- obstructive resemblance of Karin. 

Sre! ' ^ engaging body and tho ^rjt, offering nedher yoke .various anxieties about the the "criminal’’ far nearer to God 






Servando tours tho gardens of the 
King, “ which cover most of Spain ", 
and is shown the three lands of love t 
tho heterosexual, the homosexual 
and the lesbian. Is there noihiag 
beyond this suicidal sensuality? 
Merely tjic land of " the seekers ’’; 
a <tegolate place. The seekers, ab- 
in one fruitless quest or 


body and Iho spirit, offering neither 
hope nor consolation. This is not to 
say the novel does not have its funny 
moments; it retains throughout the 
atmosphere of a black comedy. The 
style (in translation at any rate) is 
tough and racy and the narrative pro* 

f tresses qulcWy, if at times a trifle 
ncom preheosibly. Taken at this level, 
it is an accomplished and bizarrely 
entertaining piece of work. The 


voke .various anxieties about the 
meaning Of evento, and to establish 
as an antithesis the horror of the 
event itself t death, and the beauty 
of the _Scandinavian spring. The 
navel will supply meaning, on the 
qierely factual level by retracing the 
oecurrenoas leading to Karin’s death 
and by revealing m the final pages 


the “criminal 
than the 11 Pharisees " who persecute 
her, to heroines of Mauriao nnd 
others. 

Nor does L’Autre flow as a sus¬ 
tained religious experience: it ha 9 to 
worry itself into being Christian. 
This effect arises in part, certainly, 
from Jution Green’s deliberate nn- 


anomer, &rcjhe funhappiest and mo&t trouble Is/however. that HaVucina- T"\ , . 1 , • 

despised of this lot. The friar thus says nothing that is parti cu- r Ci n *tltD P 11 tf\VM Q 
extends his piigninage Into France. Jar/y new or exciting. It is merely » lAiAXw Ll IU UlClil 

Tncrchejs welcomed into lhe salons n restatement of old dilemmas, A 


moiti of Christianity; tbe 
edge,nieiil of sin, despair, d, 
bu t it a [most exdudes the 
element—of Christianity ugf 
edy t the celebration and ^ 

Spring and death, opposed i 

opening paragraphs, donot«J,._- 

Iavo contrasting but eqtuihi ml (unction within that sub- 
posuilntcs about life. Tbe o ri the evironment that is 
passive characters haw lit* * tti - the psychological 
for htitLiliive; life for then | wii-vontroltoc growth of 
"prison " or a "Irap"j Kara fcnisms of behaviour. The 
only find God in the veil 8 between the two positions 
plunging into death to ts% iwsly immense. They have 
wo rid given over to the fled ftflni sociological implica- 
univense of iho novel resm^ Tbe one would hold that wc 
of, say, Zola, with tbe povide welfare foods but 
God very nearly as a kte tte.ihc other that wc should 
accessory. nurscrv schools as well, a 

Nevertheless, LAutre although one that raisj 

viously the work of a diitirai Z 00 ? 1 l * et ‘ lC hed. 

writer. The character Kaibi biined ^ moral 

complex study, and vsfiat sheba w ' lcs i!, se ! 
calls her Danish irony aputq to experimental 

with consummate insight aadi f 
The conversations of tbe a of the simplest of these 
part are masterly—pirto n it least on the surface, 

subtle in tracking sitvift ebup hMih the caiwcities of the 
mood, and in catching rfaythnii «Want. There is no psycho- 
turns of phrase by which otionraenl before birth, no 
reveal their own deficiencies * punishment, no conse- 
streaigths of the novel atft W •> action. For those who 
mainly human ; they Ik b wndn an extreme environ- 
mimesis of human psych ring * pwiiion, the newborn 
talk, should possess no capa- 

Kihecapacity to learn, aud 
should not differenti- 
iflfants. The learning 
Me newborn infant have 


Early 

learning 

and 

behaviour 


BY T. G. R. BOWER 

Lecturer in the Department of Psychology, University of Edinburgh 


been a major focus of research. 
Since new behaviours do appear at 
a great ru-le throughout infancy, it is 
Important, theoretically, to establish 
that learning can occur, and could, 
therefore, account for the emergent 
behaviours. Eight years ago it 
seemed that research had failed to 
demonstrate that (he infant of loss 
than six months can learn anything 
at all. This pessimistic conclusion 
lias been totally overthrown since 
then 10 the extent that it has even 
been suggested that the newborn 
infant can learn better at (hnt point 
in his development than he ever will 
again. This is not a ease of new 
research overthrowing old research. 
Both sets oF findings reflect the 
limitations of psychology, in a triv¬ 
ial way, and the characteristics of 
the infant, in a highly significant 
way. 

Psychologists assess learning with 
very simple paradigms. The basic 
skill studied is the ability to detect 
an association between two events. 


In one standard learning situation 
an animal, a pigeon, say, strikes 
a key. Food is then presented 
for a short period. The two events, 
the striking nf the key and the 
presentation of food, arc causally 
connected via the experimenter's 
apparatus. The question at issue is 
whether or noL the animal can 
detect the connection. If the animal 
does detect the relationship, and if 
the animal is hungry, we can expect 
to see a higher rate of key pecking 
than will occur if the key-food 
contingency is not in operation. The 
higher rate is then evidence that the 
animal Imx detected the relationship. 
Our evidence of learning thus de¬ 
pends on performance which must be 
motivated. An animal will not peck 
for food if it is not hungry; this is 
customarily ensured by starving the 
animal lo '80 per cent of its normal 
weight. 

Any such manipulation of the 
infant is obviously out of the ques¬ 
tion- A few studies have used food. 


supplementin'} to noimal diet, to 
elicit perlormanee. Many more ex¬ 
perimenters have used presentation 
of visual events lo molisaic the 
infant- The motivational problemi 
seems simpler w illi \ lt> voting 
babies. In llic first lew days of tile 
one can demonstrate learning uf a 
very high order. Neonate ini ants can 
learn not one but a pair ot response- 
reward contingencies, requiring two 
different responses signalled by two 
different .stimuli. Tims a three-day- 
old infant can learn lo turn his head 
■to the left to obtain reward, when a 
bell sounds, and to Lhc right when a 
buz/cr sounds. He can learn the 
bell-left, buzzer-right discrimination 
in a few minutes. Having learned it 
he can learn to reverse the discrim¬ 
ination ir the experimenter reverses 
the contingencies, to go bell-right, 
buzzer-left, again very rapidly. The 
learning displayed here is possibly 
of a higher order than is ever 
displayed by an infra-human. Why 
then is it so difficult to demonstrate 
learning in somewhat older infants? 

One cannot accept the proposal 
that learning ability declines so rap¬ 
idly between birth and four months. 
The answer must lie in the motiva¬ 
tional slruelurc of the tasks. Experi¬ 
menters have vied with one another 
to produce exciting events. Infants' 
responses, in various laboratories, 
have produced a film of eskimos. a 
human jack-in-the-box, rotation of a 
windmill, a Times Square display of 
flashing lights, none of which 
proved lo be particularly effective. 
Indeed, analysis of successful studies 
have shown that the nature of the 
reward presentation hardly affects 
performance. A simple flashing light 
has been as effective as the more 
complex events described above. If 
the motivational effect is independ¬ 
ent or the nature of the presentation, 
it follows that something else must 
be the source of the motivation. 

The something else, it now seems, 
is problem solving for its own sake. 
Infants perform in learning situa¬ 
tions for no other reward than that 
they obtain from solving the prob¬ 
lem posed by the situation. Attribu¬ 


tion 10 in Tan Is of a thirst f<u learning 
for its own sake may seem an im¬ 
plausible step. Howevei. there arc a 
mini her of experiments which make 
the conclusion seem lo be inescap¬ 
able. 

Consider an infant in a situation 
in which he can turn on u light by 
turning his head to the loft. Most 
infants of two to three months will 
succeed in turning on the light 
several times within a quite short 
time. Their rale of leftward hcad- 
1 timing will then drop buck lo a 
level which is insufficient to .serve ax 
■a criterion of learning. The rate will 
not pick up again so long as the 
Icft-lurn-lignL-on contingency is op¬ 
erative. Suppose the experimenter 
changes the contingency to right- 
lurn-light-on. Sooner or later tho 
infant will make a left turn and the 
Iigin .will not go on. Wc (hen see a . 
burst- of leftward head turns, fol¬ 
lowed by detection of the right-tum- 
lighl-on contingency, as shown by a 
brief, high rate of right head turns, 
which will .then subside. That rate, 
100 . will stay low' it the contingency 
is unchanged. 

If. however, the contingency it 
changed again to a left turn followed 
hy right turn to switch the light on, 
the rate of right-turning will increase 
after the first trial on which the 
light docs not go on, the rnte of 
left-turning will also increase, and 
finally the infant will produce a left 
turn followed by a right turn and 
switch the light on. After a brief 
' hurst of left-righLs Ihc rale wifi 
subside, until the contingency is 
changed. The change produces a 
burst of activity, ending when bho 
correct combination of movements 
is discovered. Infants have been 
brought to master quite complex 
series of movements, such as right- 
right-left-left, in such procedures. 
Every time the contingency la 
changed the activity rate of the 
infant goes up. 

Examination or I he behaviour 
allows that die activity is not 
random. The infant seems to bo 
testing hypotheses, trying out 
sect Lienees of movement, to discover 
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mental circumcision 5 \ Their only 
Consolation, Js .to believe -that " the 
dreams of the majority have aliways 
been dreamt filmst by the minority, 
wh&Si Is perhaps tree of the mind’s 
dreams but certainly not of the 
bodyb ”, 

A* this metaphysical romp pro- 
ceeds, the Initial^ controlled don’s 
H gives way to, gratuitous seif- 


£>n a ski holiday in Andorra, a 
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we, ao assistant on do-k* 
yourself counter .In tho Gaieties 
Lafayette, Hes dreaming of tho cap- 
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intermittent, its sentiment 
ism .tampered and its 
essentially mild 
Tho deep revokitloii, ana} 
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die end, sprang from umv««» 
dom. Perhaps the best dsj 
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over the entire world, 
.eg country dreams that 
others are asleep, or awake. Overlap 
tod elastic reality reign-, The form¬ 
erly all-ipoweiftit mass media 
(Robert Bscarpit runs an Institute in 
Bordeaux devoted to their study) are 
. dethrone^. Summit , meetings turn 
into Towers of Babel. President 
Simpleton off tbe United States, 
' Scoufbidou ot France and Edgar 
Whatnot of Britain lose thpmselvea 
io the uncontrollable compdex^tles of 
the new world situation. As a {Span* 
'. ‘ish humorist once said, during the 
; night governments.. are. In total 
chaos. 
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m Myers, Interrtatlonally known lor 
fwmHbutions to the literature on the 
w* of computers on management, here 
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The Conceptual Foundations of 
Contemporary Relativity Theory 
John Cowperthwalte Graves 
The author of this important study begins 
by clarifying the philosophical and histo¬ 
rical Issues connected with the contempor¬ 
ary theory' ot general relativity. He then 
proceeds to the details of ths physical 
theory of geometrodynartlcs. In discussing 
these physical principles. Professor Graves • 
starts with a review of ElnBteln ‘8 original 
formulation and the Bignffloanoe of Ita baslp 
assumptions and equations. He then pre¬ 
sents the remarkable recent-developments 
In geometrodynamlos, that allow the pro¬ 
gramme of identifying matter with space¬ 
time to be carried further than even Ein¬ 
stein suspected possible and Indicate that 
a wholly new language of phyBics may be 
needed. 
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The Impact pf New Technologies 


Technical Resource Management 
Quantitative Methods 
Marvin J. Cetron et a/. 

Traditional research management methods, 
the authors contend, are loo uneystamatlo 
tp continue to control the enormous re¬ 
sources Involved in research and develop¬ 
ment today. This’ study provides an Illu¬ 
minating review of the most significant 
planning tecbplques developed in th(s field 
over the past ten years, and now In use in 
both Industry and government, 

£4.65 ■ 

The Employed Inventor In the 
United States 

R & D Policies, Law and Prectic* ; 
Fredrik Neumeyer; with legal 
analysis by John C. Stedman 
In most Industrial statea, the independent 
Inventor has'been replaced tp a large-ex¬ 


change and Apathy 
Liverpool and Manchester during 
the Industrial Revolution 
Franqols Vlgier . 

In thlBStudy, Professor Vlgier analyses the 
pressure's and tensions associated with the 
Industrial Revolution In Liverpool and Man- 
chester-—oitlefc with contrasting tradition b 
' ol local government—and the urban blight 
and appalling living Conditions for the large 
working-otass population that resulted. It 
is the author's hope that a belter' under.-' 
standing of the radical Ischriologloal, 
social, and economic -transformation of 
Lancashire during the period 1760-1835 
' may help provide tomp solutions -to con¬ 
temporary planning dilemmas.. . 
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The Analysis of Feedback Systems 

. Jan CL Willems 
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. A Pugwash Monograph 

Edited by B. T. Feld et af. 

' The Pugwash Conferences oh Bolen be and 
World Affairs and the more-specialised 
Symposia, are marlwd, by free and open , 
intercourse in which scientists and scholars; 
from every part of the world pan share 
their knowledge and op'nions. The object ; 
of the tenth Symposium, of which tote book • 
is the record, was to Investigate the- appll* - 
cation 'ol known and lor.aa.at.la tattoo- ; 

I ogles both to fnUitary weepons andarms- 
control-devices:--i-,' 
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THE BIOLOGY OF GROWTH—1 


wind) one iipfi.ius .if I lit* iiinnimi 
Winn Hie cnmvl M.-qucine is 
di'x.'oicri'd, ii js tested .i few times, 
anil then liroppctf. Uelhivinur. 
|i\potdin:!, only picks up 
again when (lie prcvunis uquimt! is 
shown to he ii>i(ilL- 4 |iLiie. Ii is quite 
obvious from liic hctinvnuir of tho 
infants iti.it the light source is nut 
the moliv.iTine iac:.w. While hypoth¬ 
esis-test mg is jjnwig on, even after 
the first success. ;he light is barely 
Junked at. A scan' glance, (n check 
whether it is on .ir not. is »ll it 
receives. After the confirmatory 
glance, the infant may manifest 
0 LHiiLSnmr.il signs of pleasure and 
Joy, hul these art displayed with no 
attention the light, which is 
obviously nur their cjirsc. it thus 
seems that ihc pJe.tMirts of problem* 
solving are sufficient to motivate 
behavioural and menial activity in 
t!ie<C' young infants. If a learning 
Kihintion is 1 interact ivo. lire infant 
will iJciiionstiaie that he can learn ; 
if it does not. and his only motive is 
the prospivt iif reward, then the 
infant will not demonstrate that he 
can learn. 


ohsi-iviil Jiin ri ichoijs. I here were 
no s/n.ciliv rt.iciioiH to (he shallow 
I'laceiiient on the deep side, by 
contrast, elicited fear responses, 
shown by such gto« lieJi.iviiiur as 
Living. and aim by such autonomic 
ilunges as incivaud lie-art rale and 
sh.illim bna king. I he fear was 
specific to the deep side, again 
indicating perception of (he third 
dimension. 


In oiher experiment infants as 
young as one- week have shown an 
ability to perceive position in the 
third dimension. I he technique used 
was to muse an object towards the 
baby and oh^rse his reactions, if 
fully awake—a rare event at this 
age -a one week old infant. will 
perforin a defensive reaction, which 
terminates wdh his hands interposed 
between the object and his face. 
Tins reaction only occurs .when the 
object approaches rhe infant- ft docs 
not occur when die object recedes. 
Furthermore. H'c behaviour only 
begins after the object has reached a 
certain position, regardless of (ho 
size of ilic object. 'lints a JOeni. 
object will begin to elicit the defen¬ 
sive response when it is JOcm. away, 
as wilt a .Klein, object. This Js 
Important since a 30cm. object pro¬ 
jects the same image on the retina 
of the infant’s eye as a JOc-ni. object 
at 30cm. distance when it is at a 
distance of ‘Jffcm. Despite this reti¬ 
nal identity it is only the near-object 
which elicits the de/enslvo behav¬ 
iour. Thi, shows that tho infants are 
not responding to retinal variables, 
but to objects und their properties in 
the exilernal world. Thus oven at a 
week old the infant is operating in a 
world of objects, rat nor than a 
world of pictures. 

One might think that a demon¬ 
stration Hint an ability is present at 
on* week wduld suffice to show that 
the capacity had developed without 
benefit of learning. This is my own 
view. However, it would not satisfy 
some research workers, as is shown 
by the history of tho study of 
auditory localization In infants. It 
was shown some yeAra ago that 
died in their own tight, and alYlfeta Infants otv the second day-Atm 

would turn to look at a sound 


The infant's perception 
of space 

Perhaps the most shocking tiling 
about results fike these Is *he re¬ 
markable capacity displayed by the 
infant subjects. Problem-solving, 
hypothesis-testing, learning -for its 
fiwn sake, arc nm phrases that we 
associate with infants. Indeed, 
experiments like these, which were 
originally undertaken to prove that 
Infants begin life with few capaci¬ 
ties, have in fact shown the reverse; 
learning of -such a high order Js only 
possible Jf other complex capacities 
are already present. The learning 
. described above depends on the 
prior articulation of the perceptual 
' world, a defiimilou and identification 
. of movements, plus some device for 
temporal segmentation which results 
iq appropriate On use-effect sequences 
Jbeing grouped together. 

All of these preconditions for 
learning have been extensively tfii- 


yielded rest ills den ions t rating con¬ 
fident Uo capacity in the young 
infant, in the area of perceptual 
functioning there has been a 
belief that infants 
", a belief wlioisc disap¬ 
pearance is shown by tho increasing 
number of toys and devices designed 


widespread 
M don't see 


source. An soon as the sound began, 
they would (urn to look at the 
sound source, ignoring other visible 
targets. This was taken as evidence 
of on ability to locale sounds and 
also of some coordination between 
vision and. audition. Since, the In-, 
faqls were less thavi foity-eight 


to enliven the perconuiftl world of hours old. It was suggested that the 
the Infant. The scientific work which ability must have developed without 
has produced this change has been learning; This suggestion, was 
bedevilled - by the inaccessibility of ’ attacked by sonic: The investigator 
the perceptual worM of Infant*. The - repeatedhk : experiments with a 
ptedlum of language Is simply not | subject approximately two minutes 
available. ... -i, old; obtaining the same result* ns 

* Tfeittunntely,. there, arp other ; be- . 

Hawours which can be used to Index .. ." « 

perception. For exampto.ihe third Coordination 01 
dimension of.space, nrojopttd to the; . v 

eye,as a point, as Berkley,(«rr 6-1 tnOjSCftSCS 

heflVriy) sakl, hah’ becit studied, by I ‘ -iv' ■ «.«. .i : U- . e 

. . .." : •'One pf the Jn.terestmg aspects ,o£ 


in® .on one. pud :i 
'ovdr the other , 1 supported, 
w^y.as to ensure i 
be Maced on anv 
.'Jtifflig through- 

''iMJSLfl kTiii 


iujr lias not been pihhcd back to 
tuo minutes old. it too seems un¬ 
likely to be the result of learning. 
The reasons Jor this arc ton com¬ 
plex to be dealt with fully here. One 
i> Ihc fixity of the response. It does 
not seem to be readily modifiable in 
the way th.il truly learned connex¬ 
ions are. 

Inter-coordination of vision and 
touch has also been studied in 
infants in the first weeks of life. If 
such infants touch a seen object, 
thereby receiving tactile stimulation 
along with visual stimulation, they 
show no surprise or startle. If, 
however, they are presented with a 
visible object which is intangible, 
(produced by stereo projection as in 
tne old 3-D movies) and their seen 
hand contacts the seen object, with 
no consequent tactile sensation, 
quite massive startle is displayed. 
The younger infants usually howl. 
Older infants will stare at their 
hands, in seeming disbelief, rub (heir 
hands together—as if to make sure 
they are operating properly—before 
trying to touch the intangible object 
again, anil generally act as if they 
were extremely surprised. This is. of 
course, a version of the experiment 
suggested by Mr. Molyncux to 
Locke, 200 years ago. I hc data do 
uol .support the conclusions of those 
philosophers. The world of vision 
and the world of (ouch arc perfectly 
coordinated in these young infants, 
and most certainly not as a result of 
learning. 

The conclusion of these and 
numerous other studies is that many 
capacities arc present at birth or in 
a period so close to birth- that they 
could not bo learnt, particularly 
since the capacities are a prerequis¬ 
ite for the only sort of learning so 
far demonstrated. Space perception, 
movement, perception, the percep¬ 
tion of many object properties, all 
develop during fetal lire Independent 
of learning or a psychological envi¬ 
ronment in any sense. 

Where the smile 
comes from 

What of the many other capacities 
that show up after birth '! What is 
the provenance of the many mile¬ 
stones iu development whose occur¬ 
rence is so eagerly awgited by par¬ 
ents ? Tb§ most, looked To?, and one 
of tho mosT studied, is the smiling 
response. Around six week? of age 
the normal Infant will smile at a 
face, or other -visual stimuli which 
resemble faces. The smile Is a highly 
significant social act. Volumes have 
been written on its importance. 
Where does the smile come from? 
Needless to say. Some have argued 
that the smile is '‘learnt", 

One barbarous experiment was 
carried out In. th? U.S.A. In it two 
infants were raised with no or very 
ttttto social contact with adults anu 
therefore no opportunity:to Jeatn to 
smile, fortunately iho experiment 


full term infants in enriched envi¬ 
ronments. Various groups of infants 
in institutions in different parts of 
the world have been provided with 
surroundings, rich in artifacts, to 
look at, listen to. anil touch, 'these 
enriching experiences do not acceler¬ 
ate development in the early months 
of life, again supporting the hypoth¬ 
esis that early development is con¬ 
trolled by intrinsically regulated 
grow tit processes, raLlicr than hy 
externally induced changes. 

Perhaps Ihc most striking demon¬ 
strations of the unimportance of 
external events in early development 
come from studies of infants 
handicapped by the loss of a sensory 
modality. The study of blind infants 
lias revealed that the early stages of 
visually guided reaching do not re¬ 
quire visual input for their initia¬ 
tion. Somewhere around iwclvo 
weeks the normal infant begins to 
look at his hands, lie will stare at 
them, track them from side to side 
and to and fro. This behaviour is a 
necessary part of tho development 
of visually guided reaching, a proc¬ 
ess-which starts well before birth. It 
seems on (he surface to require an 
environment. This is not so. Blind 
infants go through exactly the same 
stage of development. They 
"iwatch” their hands, although they 
have nothing to watch them with, 
tracking them with all -the attention 
and precision shown by a sighted 
infant. Hand-regard, a behaviour 
Which so obviously seems to depend 
on external factors that its onset has 
been used as a measure of environ¬ 
mental efficacy, is thus shown to 
depend on intrinsic regulation for its 
initiation. 

The vocul behaviour of deaf in¬ 
fants is another case in point, Infant 
babbling is a necessary precursor of 
childhood speech- There are two 
periods of babbling. The date of 
onset of the first of these. arqund 
six months, can be used to predict 
the onset of language itself, in 
normal infants. Babbling would 
scent on the surface to reflect envi¬ 
ronmental effects, to require experi¬ 
ence for Its onset and maintenance. 

This is not tpie of the first jrtiasc of 
babbling. Deaf infants go through 
the first phase of babbling just a-s 
normal infants do. ft thus requires 
no experience of language for its 
on-set nor for its maintenance durjng 
the first stage. Thus even at the laifi 
age of six months some activities 
develop entirely under intrinsic reg¬ 
ulation; 

'• The later stages of development 
do, of course, require an environ¬ 
ment. At some point, differing front Development of this MJrt 
behaviour to behaviour, the inlrinsi- on a very minim** envr 
colly regulated behaviour begins to afforityncc, certainly not 
incorporate environmental] artefacts cific. Does it depend ori 
and to be changed by them. The development ? Developing 

f wooess is not a passive shaping, i a tci* .stages Is very p'* sl ' c 
otrinsic behaviours seize on envi- accelerated well beyow 
ronmental features and are modified of intrinsic variation by » 
to'adapt to these features. In the biased environment, 5 * , 

case of babbling the Infant drops the child to disco™] 

some of the sounds he can make inadequacy of. hk wirftfL 

sooner than he might otw 
That would rend to 
the role of intrinsic change 
as determining factors iai 
opment. On the other nie 


quale. Sooner or bier a. ' 
will Provide a M J;-' 
which the rules do not S" 
breakdown generate, ft 
to a new stage. charweSfl 
rules which will in m rn 3 | 
be inadequate. {r<s * 

Development to a nr* , 

elusive stage will then be, 
process of development j , 1 
crihcd as hypothesis ltviuj 
mtont or child tries out 
and tests ibeir consequent ] 
life situations, just as the w 
infant did in the simple 
situations described before. 

To take an example, « 
less than eighteen months c 
not have a fully adequate 
rules to guide their bduti 
wards objects in space. Ik,, 
particular difficulty with ofcil 
are out of sight. For a sixiwtj 
" esse est peivipi" teems to • 
prepotent rule. If 8 n 
hidden, a six-momh-old inll 
not-searoh for it even thoughL 
perform the behaviours insoM 
search. This rulo goes and 
placed by a rulo which 
invisible object will be 
usually is An Infant follt 
rulo will, if allowed to 
object in the same place 
three times, search for the 
that place even after hohu 
placed somewhere else, 
too is unsuccessful. It is 
u rule -which says “an 
object will be ai or near: 
where it was last seen" (akoi 
cess fill). 

While infants are movini 
these two rules, they may 
served to go through 
taking n toy from a toybn 
place where it usually is) and, 
ing it somewhere elw (tlx 
where it was last seen);-I 
then rush back to the toyb 
in carefully, and then rush 
the place last seen and s 
object. Tills behaviour h 
many times. If the toy is 
from the place lut.ufl- 
unseen agent, thus 
favoured hypothesis to. 
observes behaviour rctwtw™ 
.scientist whose favourite h) 
has been Infimicd. Afl« 
mum, a new set of teds 
ably begin. 

The persistence 
of development 


TOR* 
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hat a fall was there! 


if LACE V: 

Earl of Iksex 
l.jjbethan Icarus. 

Weidcnfeld and 


Nicolson. 


room 


libtiondiip of Ihu cldet 1 > 
Elizabeth and the young F.url 
a perennial fiucination. 

S lvcs arc clear ctmugli. 
and ambitious young 
BDti.td every reason to make 
[iirNiible to an aging maiden 
*o controlled access to the 
-tod glory to which he felt 
fgitilled, and who was, into 
|( 1 ain. his major creditor. 

common sense and prud- 
, u y nothing of the more 
id substantial barriers sttg- 
» Lytlon Strachey 1 ) for tun- 
led out the -possibility of his 
lulled upon for anything more 
fanlrawigani flirtation, 
iftoblcm In his caso is why he 
presume so fnr on (Jie rela- 
n to insult the Queen to 
blatantly disobey hor 
ntlkn commanding her troops, 
Juljy attempt to regain favour 
kl^Ciil power by raising a re- 
igfmilitary adventurers, Lon- 
tnt, and Welsh tenants and 
xl Was it merely the 
foil spoiled and rather stupid 
ifttoor Is there a more exotic 
Even more intriguing 
(nation of what the Essex 
[Meals about the Queen. 

|feextraordinary and fatal in- 
t&e showed towards Essex 
in of a' long-repressed 
affection? Or whs she, 
[apftd In some cynical and 
l manoeuvre, her personality 
lb long years of .sclf-discl- 
tofcfe made such human emo- 
‘ liWe 7 

ians the Essex affair is 
11 matter of human per- 
fcitpOrlimt though that Is, 
Queen's case. I hc 


placod on' , a 'plank. qVec tfao.'jqiri »■■: .rowrth, 

" - - ; ■ Fh#*' 

;The; Infents, chi chough bo .crawl; -altoasion. W.hoh ' about', : ? .H, e data ™«S , . ':. •' • «?em, must be .wyHy 
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:e»wrlirieirt. were rather old i«ri .arid:^upset l This Wtifawtm SS^hlSS£PSiK--£S t .Uoftind nil* tearing TO. 
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|«igv .from ih; However. A . %s '• Lto*t.' ’vbtwff '-pt^qesses fijrnish -the^. the^drive to 
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Essex rcKIlinn has got itself sorne- 
wlv.d incongruously mixed up with 
the controversy about the social 
origins of the Civil War. In some 
sense it was the last manifestation of 
baronial power-politics, an 
anachronistic attempt to apply 
fifteenth-century methods in a politi¬ 
cally more sophisticated society. 
From another angle, Essex’s attempt 
to weld together an alliance of dis¬ 
contented aristocrats und gentlemen 
whit Ihc City of London on a 
patriotic, anti-Spanish and, to a cer¬ 
tain extent. Puritan platform, fore¬ 
shadows the 1640s. 

Oddly enough, no academic his¬ 
torian has attempted a study or the 
revolt, though n good deal of work 
has been done on various aspects of 
It. generally in the course of other 
studies. Archbishop David Mathew, 
Professor Dodds, and Mr. H. A. 
Lloyd have studied Essex's organiza¬ 
tion of a parly in Wales. Sir John 
Neale and Pro-fcssor Joe-l Hurstflekl 
have clarilicd the course of patronage 
and politics at court. Dr. Patrick 
Coll insun and others have empha¬ 
sized the dependence of Puritans on 
aristocratic patronage, and equally 
the use to an aristocrat of Puritan 
support, and so put Essex's relations 
with the Godly in perspective. 
Finally, Lawrence Stone's massive 
investigation of the aristocracy has 
uncovered the parlous finances of 
the noblemen and many of the gentle¬ 
men involved in the revolt. One vital 
part of the jigsaw is missing; the 
politics of Elizabethan London. It is 
this, perhaps, which has deterred the 
academic historian. 

Robert Lacey Is a journalist. He 
has produced an able book, but one 
which highlights the difference be¬ 
tween Ihc academic and the journa- 
I istic a pprouch, even when the 
journalist is an obviously intelligent 
tnun, well-read in the subject, and 


with a degree in Imtoty. I lie aca¬ 
demic might envy the cunlidencc 
with which Mr. Lacey passes from 
ascertainable fact to mete supposi¬ 
tion. his readiness to write sentences 
like “ his tlcep soft eyes would flare 
at the mention of balllcliclds and 
feats of arms ", 

More important, Mr. Lacey’s com¬ 
ments often betray an imperfect 
understanding of Elizabethan 
society. To be surprised that Essex 
could “rend and write fluent Eng¬ 
lish-—no mean achievement fur a 
Welshman *’ can only result from a 
fundamental misunderstanding of 
Ihc background of the Dcvcrcux 
family. Nor would the academic 
consider the prevention of a duel 
between Essex and Ralegh n " trivial 
personal concern ” of the Queen's. 
He would tediously demand evidence 
that Abdy Ashton was " po-faced " 
as well as " Puritan M . He might, 
also, wonder whether Henry VIII. if 
he had syphilis at all, was really 
likely to have caught it in a French 
brothel. He would know, one hopes, 
that neither In Shakespeare nor in 
history did “ Glcndowcr’s fiery 
Welsh forces " play any part in de¬ 
posing Richard II. 

Tn addition to these faults of back¬ 
ground, Mr. Laccy unfortunately 
seems to misunderstand the normal 
convention for the citation of 
authorities, and thereby unwittingly 
misleads the render. For instance, 
hfs discussion of the financial situa¬ 
tion of the peers among the Essex 
conspirators is based almost en¬ 
tirely on the relevant pages of Law¬ 
rence Stone's The Crisis of the 
Aristocracy. 1558-1641. The trouble 
Is that Mr. Lacey has not mentioned 
Professor Stone in the relevant foot¬ 
notes. but cites Instead what looks 
to be tin impressive-looking collec¬ 
tion of original authorities; impres¬ 
sive-looking, that Is, until one realizes 


that they ate in fjel, down to page 
numbers, taken direct from Professor 
Stone, amt comprise a selection of 
the more accessible of his authorities. 
The point here is nut that Mr. Lacey 
should have indulged in superero- 
gatuty research of his uv\n ; merely, 
that he would have done belter to 
cite Professor Stone as his authority, 
or at least indicated that he owes his 
references to him. 

Having disposed of the peers, he 
mentions briefly the finances of nine 
gentlemen. All the facts in this case 
come from Professor Stone, but 
neither he nor any other authority is 
there cited. Quite clearly, this is 
a matter of having misunderstood 
the conventions. Mr. Lacey’s preface 
specifically disclaims drawing on any 
“ documents that have not been pub¬ 
lished or studied in recent years 
But the result is unfortunate, nnd 
shows, pcrhnps, that the training 
undergone by the research student 
is not entirely the waste of time it 
often appears (0 be. 

R is because this book Ls stimu¬ 
lating and <intolligent, because the 
nuthor has made u genuine and large¬ 
ly successful attempt to relate Essex 
to his background, because he has not 
allowed himself to be taken in by 
the romantic Image which the Eliza¬ 
bethan court created nbout itself, 
that these pedantic points are worth 
making. The approach Is. indeed, 
notably cool. Mr. Lacey’s view of 
Essex is largely convincing, though 
some might doubt if it is ncccss-ary to 
ascribe his erratic behaviour to the 
effect of tertiary syphilis. Elizabeth 
he sees ns experiencing " towards 
Essex the man nothing more than a 
calculated, wilful infatuation whose 
main constituent was fear of old 
age This is surely to oversimplify 
a complex and ultimately tragic 
personality. 
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CONRAD RUSSEIXi 
T lic Crisis of PiirlinmcntH 
English History. 1500-1660. 

434pp. Oxford University Press. £3 
(paperback, £1.50). 

The cynic may wonder what remains 
to be said about English political 
history in the sixteenth nnd seven¬ 
teenth centuries. He muy suspect, 
too, that the preference of publishers 
for books in series, as against indi¬ 
vidual monographs, plays an exces¬ 
sive part In what is commissioned 
and written. J. M. Roberts, the 
general editor, refers darkly in his 
preface to this volume in.“The Short 
Oxford History of the Modern 
World ” to “ the forbidding demands 
0 / examiners and makers of sylla¬ 
buses and he goes on: " This series 
is meant to be of practical value to 
the students and teachers who have 
to meet them.” Granted some 
apparent uncertainty o! mm—as be¬ 
tween sixth-farm teachers, A-level _ __- 

and entrance scholarship candidates, j 0 jjj e o f the country over the 

first nnd second-year ifflqera^uat 9 * i hiry am j # baif-wUh which he Is 


(and Its influence on English history 
from Elizabeth I to Oliver Cromwell) 
Is relatively neglected. The roles of 
the old and the new English settlers 
there nnd the genesis or the Ulster 
plantation are scarcely explained tq 
all. Ihc book tails off a JI trie after 
die Civil Wnr, suggesting that tho 
nuthor was running out of space; 
thus the reader Is unfortunately 
denied any concluding survey, to 
assess the of feels—If any—of the up¬ 
heavals from 1640 to 1660 on the 
general life of the country. As a 
whole, the book is more original In 
Its interpretations of the sixteenth 
than of the seventeenth century. It 
is almost the first advanced survey 
whose author has had lime to assimi¬ 
late J. J. Scarisbrick’s treatment of 
Henry VIH and to strike some bal¬ 
ance between his and O. R, Elton’s 
contrasting interpretations of the 
years 1529 to 1540. 

Mr. Russell’s general view of the 
period Is crisply summarized in his 
Introductory section to the first chap¬ 
ter. He argues for important changes 

cen 

hiry and . Half wun '.wined neiscon 


cerned.but not for any. specific:kind 
of revolution, be it religions, govern* 


and the intelligent geneijl reafto^r 
Conrad Russell has triumphantly 
v/'i, . overcome such doubts and nns 

ol voit^S T 9 HTER thi5 launched this series wtih a no ub o 
" forms Pari If contribution to Tudor and Stuart 

'***^tSL ■ monumental history. 

towavw! n*m. -r CV(Vf of parliament is of 

much greater interest than ROGER U WILLIAMSi 

■ranlir.nnl IpVbhnilk. ItS COJlStfUCllOtl 


mental, or bourgeois-capitalist. The. 
fortnnes and attitudes <>f the landed 
gentry are felicitously illustrated 
from resell rob on the Pym family. 
Except as moneylenders to successive 
rulers, the role of the morcaiutlle 
elite, .as of the educated townsman 
at large, is perhaps n shade under¬ 
played. The masses receive sympa¬ 
thetic but not sentimental treatment. 
Occasionally there is Jusl the faintest 
hint of Whig patricinnism ; but it Is a 
refreshing ohange-^-and not a mere 
affectation of family plot as —^to find 
J. S. Mill quoted instead of Karl 
Marx. A few slips, misjudgments and 
dubious assertions might with advan¬ 
tage be eliminated from future edi¬ 
tions ; the author’s enjoyment of a 
good story and an apt example has 
fed to some uneconomical repetitions. 
But save only its shortcomings on 
Ireland this rs a remarkable synthesis, 
and an extremely accomplished piece 
of writing. Happy the student—be 
be sixth-former or undergraduate— 
whose mentor is Mr. Russell; while 
The Crisls' of Parliament may 
,be strongly recommendeda 
tain Ing vade niecitm alike to the;' 
serious general reader and lo the pro-' 
fessionai teacher of history. 
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ventional textbook. Its construction FVeoctt Revolution of 1870-1871 deed complex," 
Is a judicious “JfSK 232pp. Werderifeid and Nicolsop: We.would ;bt 


other men. Human, motives are in- 


tip**'* : 

J^fAHNThei 
L \pock^rizSS 

toils traveller 

ffi'-Wk pt 

: FidJ 
^fcpqrtarR 
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.nd .nalysii; Mr 
clearly, sometimes tndwdcteganiiy. 
and reasons cogently, with teiy sel 
dom a shoddy sentence or atdq»hod 
thought. Inevitably a young hisior 
tan covering so large a ,* 

more, at home 
than Other*..To 


MSrpdperback, £1.05).; 

As we receive the full blast of C°m- 
rtuihc commemoration, it Is appfa- 
JJbUB 10 look’ at this short : book 


1 large 8 t. foSdi-mt the Aral to appear.In a., is perhaps particularly fitting that 

in ,omc P»rt* « ! * ltev»l«t|oS In •* should bnd. a book which put, 

'uy that tM K r J?.,J°vVorld ") whldi sur^yi the Cohimune injo the perspective of 

evident h* hi, band Modern ^ vMrt^Of preceding »nd succeeding yeers. 1 


bd mistaken to be put 
off. by. Buoh sententious remarks. tin : 
fact. Professor Williams has written' 
a; book which many will find useful 1 
(dnd not tho least astful part is the 
discursive bibliographical /essay), ft 
is perhaps particularly fitting (hat we 

’ ... the 

Ita ' 


i:/. come torty p*g«s ucvutou ;'i.-v-v . 

llu r/inunune, The book does,not have. fprgotten the ,Franc«-PruS4|hn. : 
— —- ' Efnin Sl. M Revolutionaries wo will! (which W0?dM|•yoartand We : ; 

is. at best ad«- Wgm « n _ matter bow on- lend to forget the Oonmvatlve &rtd 
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Man, poet and Pre-Raphaelite painter 



VIRGIN! \ SIKIHS: 

The Piiintinjis anti Dronings nr D.mfe 
fibril-1 Rnssclfi (tJI2lf-|8Jf2) 

Volume- I; k vi 2i»7pp. 

Volume II: Plates. 5<M plates. 

( ; l.irend «iii Press: (>x/nn| Uniier- 
irtlj Press j.Jii ihe W |. 


There used to he sonic rare Firsts 
where the ciindidate found himself 
submitted to no interruy.aion ;i| his 
vis-ii i«vc e.v.iminatinn but greeted 
by examiners rising to their feet for 
a congratulatory handshake——none 
lo abide his question, lie was free. 
Some sort of such approbation 
should welcome Ibis really superb 
production: in P.-R. II. parlance, a 
stunner. It is a inode] of research 
and of eiiliglitL'nmcm: ilJiirnr- 
naiutg obscure places, for it com¬ 
bines scholarship with a. sensitive 
approach so that not only arc the 
required data given finc.isuremcnts, 
dale-s, provenance, und prices at 
a action j but .dsn literary allusions 
which build up an image of 
Rossetti, the man and the poet as 
well as the painter. In no one is this 
more c-ssciiliiil to understanding, for 
the three facets were inextricably 
mixed in Ins personality—and his 
work. 

The production of the volumes is 
admirable: having text and illustra¬ 
tions (beautifully placed on the pages) 

In separate volumes makes for 


It.mi Is ri-tci cikc both for students 
■Hid tor ,niv general readers. Compar¬ 
ison will* Maiillier's great memorial 
volume of Jftoy i, inevitable: it is 
itoi his fault that many pictures have 
changed hands (and prices) since that 
date, and It is judgments seldom need 
to he revised; bill his extremely 
complicated index is replaced here 
by two much easier to Use. all hough 
even so iltc publishers might have 
i tin to pioviding the plate numbers 
of Volumc l wn as well as the entries 
of Volume One. 

I he project was first suggested to 
Mrs. Surtees by the late Sir Sydney 
f nekciell and with Sir Sydney to 
suggest was to command. His con¬ 
fidence in her was not misplaced, for 
her .search for pictures has been 
indcfaljg.ihle; in Rossetti"*, lines. 

ill what lond flights 
How Ilia it) ways mid days . . . 

She has made many discoveries ami 
covered them faultlessly. Fond 
I lights across the Atlantic may ho 
taken tor granted (where are 
RoswLt-is in belter condition and 
hotter hung than in the Bancroft 
(Villcction H't Wilmington, Dela¬ 
ware?), Inn she even tracked clown 
lo Budapest one of the sketches for 
n head in " Mary Magdalene at the 
door of .Simon the Pharisee She 
baa also succeeded in adding a 
couple to the preliminary sketches 
for "l.a Pia” already exhaustively 
listed in the booklet, by Professor 


MONAtIGNED THIRD WORLD ANNUAL 

Over 1,250 footnotes 2,500 citation, 

AOOO name-subject index 


• The first 6UNNARMYRDAI bibliography (18d-e>rWy) 
ond an intsrviewwith the eminent Swedish economist 


• PEKIN®-celebrates.Benjamin Franklin's birthday —15 

years berore "ping pong diplomacy" 


* " • • lbs gregfesl aufhonfy In Britain on West Africa?. 

r^i [LOndon3 ' JOnuar y 31 / 1970 . DAVID 
M. WILLIAMS wriles on Nigeria. 


A tightrope [ourney-^YUGOSLAVIA on the path of 
serf-management ‘ 


W. I). Patfcn rtprinted front the 
Ktin.\u\ Ki'givtcr. More difficult, 
hlit has found and in most cases 
been allowed [o reproduce work 
from collections of unsuspected 
private owners. I : or instance, the 
original water-colour (1851) of 
“ lleairice meeting Dante at a 
Marriage Feast denies him her 
Salutation", generally reproduced 
from the later (1855) version at the 
Ash mol can, is given here and en¬ 
ables the student to see w'hat altera¬ 
tions were later made at Ruskin’s 
behest. 

Mrs. .Surtees also contributes 
some unpublished material from 
letters, notably those of Miss EiHen 
Heaton of Leeds, and personal cor¬ 
respondence over many years with 
Mrs. Troxcll of New Haven (whose 
unique collection is now at Prince- 
ion) and with the niece of " Aunt 
Christina " and “ Uncle Gabriel 
Mrs. Rossetti Angeli, beloved of all 
students of the period, who.se death 
in I9G9' she records in a special 
note, 

For an example of Mrs. .Surtees's 
method, we can follow in detail the 
picture usually known us " Dante 
drawing an Angel”, which she is 
obliging enough to cross-reference 
in the index lo its correct title, 

*' The First Anniversary of the Death 
of Beatrice" 
ink drawing 

duced on the back of the jacket) 
is now at Birmingham and the 
water-colour, with the figures quite 
differently posed, at the Axhniolean : 
two preliminary sketches arc fisted. 
The first design may have been the 
sketch that was exchanged with 
Millais for his drawing, “Two 
lovers: the Woman's dress caught 
by the thorns of a Rose Bush ”, 
based on a poem by W-oolner—all 
very in-P.-R.B. and with one of those 
titles that Rossetti made fun of in 
“Gil Bins about to assume-an air 
of unconcern whilo waiting on the. 
robbers in their cave". Mrs. Sur¬ 
tees draws attention to Rossetti’s 
favourite treatment of light pour- 
ing into .a dark room from outside. 
Here we see “ the hot sunshine beat¬ 
ing down upon the bridge spanning 
the river Arno ... in direct contrast 
to the shadowed interior". Site 


gives the quotation fioni Dante that 
inspired the subject and docs not 
forget an allusion 10 ” the persons 
uf importance " who interrupl the 
artist in Browning's " One Word 
More". Against Dantes knee on 
the floor lies one iff the medieval 
musical insirtimcnls that he liked to 
eolleel and lo draw even if he did 
nut want to play or listen to them. 
In " The Blue Bower" we have 
Fanny Com forth to illustrate 
a damsel with a dulcimer but most 
of the others, weird and wonderful, 
are unnamed and might provide a 
minor thesis for someone who could 
identify them. 

To “The First Anniversary” one 
of Rossetti's favourite props makes a 
lirsl appearance in the entrance haH: 
the Dutch cistern mot a ewer and 
basin) made of copper with brass 
ornamentation that occurs again in 
‘‘Lucre/Jn Borgia" and “La Bella 
Mano”. It was supposed to hang 
on a wall and ihc towel draped beside 
it hides the fact i-hai Rossetti sonic- 
how supported it free standing. In 
“ La Bella Mano " is als 0 introduced 
the convex mirror Burt used lo hung 
in Cheync Walk where TrclTry Dunn 
painted in it a grille with roaring fire 
and brass plates ranged on shelves 
above and a glimpse of a rich bed- 


Juasi-non-governmental 

L .J TXnCli ■■■Ar.l, ....II . . n.. . . 


Of slighter sketches : 

illK " of iHcniical * 6 «"T** £4 50 

so nearly aiiainud ■; £4 " 0 ’ 

Helen could Roweui 


American 


These words might well serve as 
an epitaph on many well-meaning 
attempts to arrive at an Anglo- 
American consensus. The list of 
■topics for the specialized papers 
shows how fur apart the participants 
were at it lie 'beginning. American 
specialists dealt with university re- 


The debale sounds strange and 
remote In British cars. Since the 
crcutiun of a highly centralized 
“welfare stale" there lias been no 
such .problem on this side of the 
Atlantic, But there have been 
many others, the chief of which 
arise from the size, power and cum- 


impmed the figure of ^, { . .... _ t __ ....^ „ v ,„ .. . . v ... 

? < t? 8 | n f 0n 10 ;i for themselves a con- search, educational laboratories! and piexity of Ihc CiviTsiei vice. The cell- 

Nidtlu , for lliere exiqs one*B in conscious reaction aspects of the national programme tral problem in British society is to 
very like k with the iiukxEft?practice of Great mnai . for ihc relief of poverly, as well as impose accountability on the cxccu- 
looking buck from the their chief purposes was to with “ government-oriented corpora- live bureaucracy. A multitude of 
report on the approach of *3 ft# concentration of power tioiis ”, Only Hie tost example occu- devices have been developed, from 
galloping to beg for the IMMe point. The less the cent rat p [ et | common groun d with the the Public Accounts Committee to 
faith css lover whose had to do Inc 'Done British Jist, which included the prob- the Parliamentary Commissioner or 

is dissolving in the fire. satisfied. There lollowea jg ms of government contracts with Ombudsman. The lesson of the 
Far from the proffered hjhttntur.v of w |SS , , ai l' c firms like Ferranti, Bristol Siddeley Fulton Report on the Civil Service 
in silent tribute that sapnwlf BWpf* 5 ®* w . fe “ e p* and Rolls-Royce, along with “quasi- Is that no complete solution has ycl 

words, the temptation ii tostrongly derenuco non-governmental agencies" such as been found. 

indefinitely with taTto" A( “ raic f ner »: Auhmil * On the whole, both American and 

“Xtoof civil war, On closer Inspection, however, the Briti!lh au ,horilicn have found the 

We can only finish hen bXkri®;**!? h " ro ^a ™wer than U first appeared. Both proMe . m f s ^ f® 1 * 1 ** 1 ‘! ccoun ! a n bl , y 

■£?. niVtlv L are- have felt (he. same problems, but more ^ traCta ^ 0 *'^ an ^ 10S f ^ nai1 ' 

front of the jacket ^erc^I^ pwcrmi, l^ruy as o with 4 Hjf erent intensity. Activities In cinl accountability. Therehnvc been 

tant inspiration, instead of (ho field of higher education and scandals on both sides of the Atlantic 

too-frequently-used ponwjun*®^ ... „„ A mrtrA pure scientific research have pre- over the administration of public 


less 

than 


Rossetti, there is 'reprodidAj aw sented 

S known sketch callcil ‘Writluji 1* can only be carfj Britain than 
1 Sand". The girl is LizzieSih t, nftelte orpnlznl'Mi and ““ 

e the background borrowed (mi nUj* b^de- Universi 

First Anniversary of the Death above anil a glimpse'of a rich bed- SSffitfombe^M U^lSh 1 to the evolution of methods of th ® R e se “ 

ilrice ". The earliest pen-und- hanging. Rosseili took ihem all over Ro^ui could' iadialc w Sg tee eads wilkout ffltnb- other ta„ d , t 

awing of the subject (repro- here, though they could not possibly w i ien sct his iniiul to il tor i in overwhelming weight of *nent, being n 

on the. hack nf .h- !■■*..» have been refle^l Jnim tv^huT ihf. E]v threw Si iff byS 5 bmeancracy. Tlie outcome has suffered 

here are no lolling daarilm icteadon of 
nor static sensual bcautia Liw want of a _???& 
a man and a woman b ^ governmental agencies^ s 


have been reflected from behind' the 
model's hciul. 

“ Found ", of course.. the picture 
on which Rossetti worked nil his 
life, has to be studied in detail: 
eighteen preliminary sketches for -it 
are recorded here, together with the 
larger but always unfinished paint¬ 
ings. The models for the farmer's 
head evidently varied: one, William 
Michael Rossetti, we know,'but who 
are the others ? They show how good 
Rossetti's portraits from life coukl be 
and how underrated they often are. 
What could be more exquisite than 
the head of the model for the child 
nngel ip “ The Blessed Diiniosel V 
(now at the’ Fogg)' or the coloured 
chalks of May and Jenny Morris still 
hanging at .Kelmscott. where they 
were drawn in.1871, at a time when 
critics were writing off his failing 
powers 7 


GAAooaa ttAvto 

KOtKOt 

—but |hc lovers will fid* 1 * 
off the edge of the pap 
towards a horizon “ where 
Sea, Man are all i« each 
-. Anyone who wants to 
Rofisclli and his url .di«* 
of all the profile* •pm. 
historie.s that have bcmW'W 
hjni and get this Calalogj* “ 
"Rio price is high* !“?■ 
volumes are worth their 
every decimal of it. 


ir m « J ^Stos^'whr , ‘quasi: 

BrewtaJ" would not do just ns 


a man and a 
hand breasting 
The cleansing tide 
uwsiy whatever words he h « 
out on the sand with im Aqb the diversity of starting- 


> British experience hns not 
iwydififerent. There was Im- 
bss resistance to the exercise 
Irzed power, and in the 
./•five years two periods of 
pveriunent have in fact 
j considerable impetus. But 
e lime there hns grown up 
wen within the Labour 


acute problems ” in 
in the United States, 
smooth functioning of 
... University Grants Committee 
and the Research Councils. On die 
the American govern* 
more business-oriented, 

_ _ no such conspiouous 

calamities ns the British in (he field 
of aerospace contracts. 

Both sides rightly recognized that 
In principle, though in different 
degrees, the same problems remain 
to be solved on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The differences arise, as 
the editors point out, from differ¬ 
ences of historical experience. The 
United States stnrtcd with a diffusion 
of authority, the British with a strong 
concentration. “ Whereas extreme 


funds, of course; but it has seldom 
been difficult lo define and allocate 
responsibility. Political account¬ 
ability Is a more nebulous concept, A 
British, participant at the Ditch ley 
conference raised in passing, but 
scarcely answered, the quesition 
whether Sir Thomas Dugdule need 
have resigned over the Crichol Down 
affair. An American participant re¬ 
ferred to the objections raised by 
statutory authorities lo the growing 
practice of providing public funds 
for non-profit-making organizations 
In the field of social welfare—not be¬ 
cause they might be misused but be¬ 
cause (hey Implied a failure on the 
part of the slatutory authorities. 


pluralism in the United Slates has ww . “"““"‘J ‘"'"iX’uo'.m 

fed to an Interest in strengthening Oddly enough, no one «cmito have 
the traditional government scclor, mentioned the innovation in Bntlish 

constitutional practice involved in 


• IVAN D. IUICH on Latin America • - . 

r ^IJy^peumenject;• article on im*} a naH 6 n : 
which coniributes lo the reduction of the U.S, balance 
w fsdyment^.cJeficif ( 15 % in 1967 ) 

:'f forking *on the TanZam rail road:. Peking In : AFRICA. 


Hush, hush, whisper who dares 


ROBERT MELVILLE*.’ 

Henry Moore 

■ Sculpture and Drawings 192)-1969. 
368pp. Thames and Hudson. £8.40. 


. . Don t do miy morci 'finry Moore . 
r; You’ll come right through the floor, 
. ’Hnrjr Moore 

■ Anamcr, ammer, anhner. a'arn a 
' scoolpter. 


mined. throngiwLW. and, from the 
outset, he makes it clear that his 
God is a jealous God: . • ■ , 

Sculpture'hit* to make some claim To 

he sacred If it is not to be valued ati , — T , 

the higher- knick-knackery [the voice of of the sculptor's oeuvre.T; 
S ,l “l H*. wluadon is to instance* the drawing* f * 

bo.apipHcd to the-work of Dogas, but Fiauro” made in 1940: 

.0 .a wort ot lb)s-dimeter thrice of KnaiScoHurl «pnU 1 
doubt 18 not to be heard! aiid it seems F nely r proUU , h „.,oh lli» 
to ‘mo that throughout his career, ia7n ”” nne >houah 


U Is ijol only that 
passages which cun I 0 * 1 , 
assailed with mockery; jra.s 
mcnit. of tlie illustrate J 
almost lo parade the wear? 


S.K, RATH (former Nehru cabinet member) present . Thii r,r ■ uj ;™ m 

a tase stydy Art famine' — . T. ...• •.. an .°M 80n 8 which* M*ore has ^ied works ww* pro- 

* ' . - . . was heard In the neighbourhood of 'vide a-kJiul oTmdmlsdc shield against 

,v»_ . . ntZroy Square und the Eustou Road ^e purely hunioq level of existence. 

and very nice 
the most iliutni-: 


V. . wns neara m uie noigatJOUihbOd Of vide a.kliul of.aabnl 

.Canadian memberofthe InterncjtlohaUJnlonAgalhei'• jj£S£ot!m!!id 

-■S ’"^^"^'^C*R.and volun^ Ltlth 


two pages as though 
master works. They are 
have great charm, llwy 9^:! 
live, a little mannered 
coloured! The " Mother asn, 
of 1933 receives mudF 1 
and so too 


ter' the . Hating!- t>f- Mr. "MeMHc's obsewa- treatment, and so 
i Moore tloiiri. or raider jt 1 IUu*ninat*s; by Woman *’ of- -19SP 
mtinued reason of its nwnn6i-rather'thah of Women and a ctllia laT 

to'gnri- : ire miH.. . c.. _ . »11 minnr W0r«u 


These are all .minor 
receive pride.of placfl-.! 11 ^ 
jsame way, but .to a iescj ^ 
arc giVcrt dosc-ups w. 

. seem . designed, 
affection Wr 
materia-, 
find thanj 
a* superfiei®'-? 
are- olhertu 


^ uuuu . ri»o British have .sought accountabi- 
centralization can Ito lity through devices which disuerso 
Hence lira Intermediate authority. As the • Americans 
1 * lo nationalized In- struggle uphill, they meet their 
British counterparts on the way 
down. Tihcy do not meet on a single 
clearly defined line; but however 
each of them would define their 
present position, It is certain 
that the problem of *' account¬ 
ability ” would figure prominently 
In it There would be different 
answers, however, not only on 
opposite sides of the Atlantic but 
between different members of the 
national contingents to tlie ques¬ 
tion! who is to be accountable to 
whom 7 

- -— ——. ft is In establishing the terms of 

j e ^.',- J ' Somobut not all this relationship that American and 
« E mV ™ 1 l ? an y olhcra British experience seems to have been 
ftJjLj ®™.i also fall into mos t distinct. In the United Slates 
iS IS22* ,, M JK a . s l’ non ’ the Civil Service has been relatively 
mSS*** • ? ritBh Bnd weak. It has had difficulty in con- 
JWlenccs have thus trolling effectively the activities of 
e on more Or less " quasi-non-governmental agencies", 
^ ' particularly in the field of social 

of politicians, welfare. One symptom of Iho^diEfl 
biLane^men and cully ha ‘ ' " " ‘ 


“quasi-non-govern- 


t Wd public corporations. 
.1 the talk of “hiving off" 
hfton the central apparatus 
, ®wit is more characteristic 
.Jpassrvative than of <the Lab- 
|™ii noth have proved imdog- 
^Qpracike. It-was a Labour 
*ot which decentralized the 
■ jw Service at the end of 
EWorld War, and another 
[Joed theTo^t Office into a 
J^pontion. It was a Conser- 
nent which created the 
thing Boards, and an- 
took powers to nation 


conferring on 
mental' agencies** (ihd InduiArial 
Training Boards) a statutory right to 
collect apd administer a financial 
levy. 

. In so vast trad uncharted ? field, 
it was impossible lo touch on every 
item. The participants drew back with 
an almost perceptible shudder when 
they confronted the concept of 
“social accountability", in which It 
seemed lo bo implied that V every¬ 
one should have tlie right to Interfere 
with everyone else in deciding on 
programmes—M not on processes: 
that all of us were accountable and 
wanted to hold others accountable . 

Clearly the DitcMey conference 
opened up more problems than it 
solved. The boundaries of discussion . 
grew wider.with each attempt to 
defino them. But what could have 
been a diffuse and 1 dilettante ex¬ 
ploration”, to use the phrase of a 
British academic, look on an almost 
awe-inspiring character under the 
impact of first-class minds. It would 
not be too hazardous a forecast Uut 


, ( ^ 5cass - their common 
t_ Aa exceptionally *bJo 
JWrs wav submitted 
and these are now 
dSSr 1 ? two sub- 
BUr ^ri2Aog 

diseussione from 
-W t.BahUh point of 
Wjt brtwSn the 

looked 
the two sides wore 


Postwar 
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GnjSEPPEM^UMLLA. 

Wtrila dopo U fosctmio The most interesting differences . 

445m>, Bologna: U Mulino. L.5,000. f roIxl (he American, edlllon are the, 

• . ■ - author’s revisions fpr an Italian pup- 


1 % 


Wied wtA Tlie original enguiu 'y aiv ~ 7-~i mHdifled h s cruder anti-comraunisc 

book-llalf a /"'#*SSa and ls more cauliou. Jn 
STlh S? J L fc6c J u « e M history ■ M-J966 rateiy p foval 0 f Chrislian Democrat., 

■■ssEt; b ° u f‘ ^- 


low, ■ i in account of the rorj?®® .TjSL ^jgn for example, ls^ no longer ; 

friHW tei. of postwar Ilahan . pohucal Mfe. «« C5sen (laUy a . tripmph ; 

F^ ups This niaw edition against' Communism and for the 

t0 m °f <be four i? rt !fi? ifJra- values of Western civilization ’< Have ■■ 
Tb* ‘ It attd conialntf an appendix Of s» the events of the past few years radl-: : 
of iistical matefial-particuUr y i^M ^ w ch “ nged; fiofesspr. Mamma-y 
for the data OB schools, ^iverrity opinions, or do different ;. 

Afmerf- students and book prpductiwt-and readlng-^blics ^ require,; 

was q valuable list of ministers ip different interpretation?7,; Whatever ... 

■ t&wAn twenty-seven governments the reasoqs, the variance in lonea.Qd . 

■"fcJEfl 1943 and 1968 (four jore ^vern between the two edlgog.; ;, 

nhaRy .. meats have since fallen). It . Lav leave .thd reader in dppbt abdht,,. 

'-■nteiKffle 

, factual, history.;, 
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Appeasement and after at The Times 


he vital statistics of genius 


DONAH) NKI.U II1.AN: 

In flit.- f'lisiir 

I),iningion-Wnr •* llu I mu.> 
19:7 |‘*4K. 


Ju- h.nl m rli.il >iaiesnian\ nunmncs. hack I irmly on tile level il nfiimlil 
In iiMiic in HarringlonW.ird ii iicvci h.ivc tell. (Harrin.gh)n'Ward 
miret he >.ml lie was inn imufe.-i i»> caiinui ev.\ipe vunc respond hi lily 
h.ivc maitv such illusion*.. Yet lie lor its inielle-inal decline hot ore 
li.td miiiic He did lake Cripps\ ami ihivi Over and above this. Monsun 


3tWpp VVcidenleld ..ruf Nieohon ( hurJiiH\ reipiesls for advice -.it- uai uppoved l«i have some unspee- 

t4.2n. musiv. Once lie was in die chair, ifitfd general inlliiencc as an Am/- 

-- Mr Mcl.ichl.m (who died shortly anice gn\c. Mr. McLachlan at one 

’Ilitre is villi no saiisiiicinry hing- jUit completing this bitok) depicts point dC'Crihcs hint as Biuringlon- 

rujtliy of any editor of I hi' times. finn “finding time to drop in on Ward* Grand Vi/ier. If he was, that 

At Inline illy the post i, a protean mmiviers as Dawson used to do. •' n criticism of Barring ion-Ward, 

ore A newspaper may not luce iu lu-.tring their troubles and offering 114,1 Morison. An editor should 
be all things to .ill men. It docs. ,j u . m ■■ ^nd jf \| r Mcl.ich- not allow any map to have power 

particularly it ii is a seriously- j., n Js t ., lfreL .j j n ^ &umi { se t |i:ii without rc-putl* ibility, no mallei 
internioned new-paper, have to during the year of Munich Barring- l,,w do* a fr 'cnd ,1C mfl V l)e - 
mean something to a great variety j l)n -War<l tell that when writing his Morison readily accepted this after 
of men --and women, (.'an hiojiia- j L . J( j L , rs j lt . wav taking part in Barrington-Ward's day, when it was 
pliers have die know ledge and jiiclu govern mem ” rhen he had left real- P° in,ecI 01,1 10 Wm * His real interest 
uient It> describe and asse,* how Hu- j|y hd|inJ WJS ou , „> ,, ix (K J|, "a * 1 principles, not in policies. 

editors u-spunstlwliiics to their hoM i d/tois cannot, untl should nor try On appeasement Mr. Mcf.achlan 
of (tiifervin interest* have been ihv lo I; , p ., r , j„ government. The i' no more convincing than earlier 

efiiirgcU - 7 itiie\ itself made out the classic apologists. To begin with, Dawson 

«J n hi,r< [ y ,;" 1v ‘“.'J'Vv *■’»« against this in I«52. Wlut they was editor till 1941. so for the whole 

try. 11 icy do noi sl-c ihat an t-dilur have to ivnteh is that ministers' of the appeasement period he was 


politicians. II icy delude themselves *<»■"«»»« ib. editor can have. lo jxiy almost any price to avoid 

tf they think ministers pay any k)f course Mr. Me La oil Ian’s book another world wa r,. for lie had a 
attention in them on their merits, goes vet once again over the sorry line—and. to a sensitive mind, har- 
Party politics--and governing a ground of appeasement. Indeed he rawing—career in the first one. But 
country oven ns minority-consenting confesses at the outset that il was il “ cr al ‘ , ‘ ,e tiwoiations Imve been 
as Britain is still a continuation of Stanley Moriran’s “envious judu- se tecied. after all 'the explanations 
political warfare—is a far too self- muni" (it is difficult to know what huve . been B iven * all the special 
centred, power-hungry business to this phrase means) in the hist volume lading has been done, the facts 
tolerate outsider-.. Barnes, it is true, of The If [si nr v of The Times which rcmain - There was no secret that the 
had influence. Britain a century and .first directed ‘ his thoughts towards NhxU were evil men. Others—in 
a half ago was not a democracy. wr»:jng a life of Barrington-Ward. Harrington-Ward's own profession, 

C. I*. Stoll never managed lo “save As Morison is a shadowy though Gruzier of The Munehcster Gtnml- 
l.luyd treonge's soul ' - . J. A. important figure in his stony, a word hui. and, in hi* personal circle, Bob 
Spender was a mere mouthpiece of vhcv.ild be said about him. How Brand—saw this and knew there 
CiimphelJ-Bniincmiitn. Asquith, anti remarkable u mail he was was a duty to demonstrate it. When 
their colleagues. If Gcnl-Jre'y Nicolas Barker's forthcoming biog- Dawson and Barrington-Ward 
Dawson though* he had any real rajphy should reveal. So far as awoke to the fact that no spoon 
influence )Y ,l h Halifax, it is fortu- IVinting -House Square is concerned, justifies supping with the Devil, it 
nutc he did not Hvc to read his his greatest achievement, apart from was loo lute. To conjure away this 
friend Edward s autobiography and his creation of Times New Roman, or that unfortunate .sentence, to 
|kscovor whaL -an insignificant place was his rehabilitation in 1945 of The justify a particular action bv the 

“ ; “ - {"«** Uterary Supplement. During stress of die occasion, does not 

z ;■. : : **16 next couple of years he put H r weaken tihe charge. It is the general 

ANTHOLOGY OF 

DANISH LITERATURE ^ , r — r 

SX“" Cotton and after at The Guardian 

F. /. Billeskov Jansen 

and P. M, MKchbll . DAVJI> A\KRST: How ludicrous it seems now thal 

This superb anllinlngy contains - Gtinnli»ii: Biography ofn Ncwspiiner onc of Ihe main proposals the 
examples of the farliosLwriting 702no f.dllne fj <n iriisiees made during the tortuous 

In Denmark and longer, renre- • * lun8 ‘ • negotmlions arising out of the will 

st-nlalivn selections from iho T“ 7~ --- Was * 111 . while Scott should remain 

st'vonleenth through the mid- fortune, which hs often ns not is editor, his son John, the manager, 

■ twentieth century. The Danish another ntune for good judgment, has should be dismissed! For if C. P. 

IOkI has' been edited, by P, J, - smiled oil The Guardian (and the old Scott built ,The Manchester Guardian, 

Bllloskov j.insen, Professor of M(W<-hesler Guardian) yet again. Both it was J. R. Scott wlio saved it. 

Danish Literature; University of. 1 tender nnd paper gain greatly from ■ Without film, without his drive to 

''Ccjpenhngeh; the English text by' ' ls on this scale being a sesqui- boy the Manchester Evening News. 

P. M. Mitchell; Professor of'Ger- centennial and not r centennial without his determination to leave 
- |ii,inle.Languages and Titera- volume. Had • Giunrliaii: Biagraphv his editors absolutely independent, 

. lures, thb Univntslly of Illinois. °f # Newspaper appeared in 1921 it without Jus sejf-deniul in uhimately 
.This is the EnglishWrslon of Would in' all probability Huve been renouncing ownership of both papers 
the French edition published by. \ Written.by L. T. Hobliouae. and^would i and Keltiing tup a trust, there would 
Editions ,Montaigne.'in . 1964 . -it { 1 1 HV0 k>C011 nurrow artd dull. David . hc Guardian to bo cold)rating Its 
coninlni coirreriions lo the Danvj ;.-.Ayerst** book -is neither. More Im- |50th annlvettary this month. 

'1: l5b foxt and nrfds.sclcrtidns from. P? rtnrit - ' l would have concent rated ." One of the great merits of Mr 
. Klaus Rlfhjcfg. ; \ if Utmost cniirdy on C. P, Scott, and Ayerst’s. history, and one of the 

- x ; 9V4 f 610b^; 1 £7.d6' have awrofor^ been out of perspee- beneflu of having waited fifty years 

-■ ' l - v £ -T . = is llwl it .does justice to fihisjiftle- 

PARTHFKirVFmt a Air* ■’ : rNc|t ^ cr j™ ncw information . knowp, remarkable man. Mx, Averst 
V DADTUEWABiir ‘ "tk* l f a . . lhan a «!'«»> odi-. -P«ms a revealing able John. Scott 

. PARTHENOPHE ■ «r.j ■; s or ^ ? E Jbs paper s/nsb to wrote to Wadsworth, jn 1946;-depre- 

' b)/ Ba^bo Barnes ' ^ J i™ osm In L f ar 8 e W his cnlmg praise of him In a centemiry 

* • 'i frfjiimmt hft'ti*, " f ’ - story- fl can now.be belter seen, how-' volume on his faiher. (ft wus. he said 

•, ACWHw/.Edilton - evtsr how-much it has been the story rather Hk e having « h~.fr- ’ 

ifdiiedWilhap IhlrodiicUonby If 1 ? awong them WncWe. v Y^Lhire matehei ai 

■ Victor A, Doyrtp .• ^^j^ ^yfctr. the second; Pto TYnftof-d. and writing the-“intro “ 

In this first qfltcal ’ edlUdn bf . . , f* .'SM SS : ^ u I' d ^9-ft fs lheiltto 

';. Barnes’s work,' Mr;- DoynO hai f 18 wc * Hle ^,- n wflom 

■; ufovided fiubsianiial Wus as decisive a .figure for Gross pnhhe are interested. ■. ■ 

j' tary on tlie poems, dealing with ' PrinUnR^HoS 1 i? ‘’ ^ ut cannot 

previously unknown sources, the . : ^ there isno icduhdto play 

■ v rfioibriwl baefegmuhd, and vart! Were, made.;.on.■ - - ■ 

: ;ous probfeim of, Ihterpteiiiijon. :-- “ ,e ,^ on ^ / ^ Affn.Thf,Guardian 'i^shad 

}. phy! and.provides i\* Ml ■ •' ■ 

, tailed crlllcal fev.Muitlon of. ‘ ^ ; '' is better underatood todayikan U' 

i: 

■^SSSI^gtSS ^.; , 

.&ibdiid > to>idEdwartlivliie:»riflirgi •" ' Jargefe: to Tajdor’s aiwicty,.qVw. the ', ajj-eady bceh fcSS -'- lQ *' 

11 S/mqipv me, toaden.and ^iiiioidjin:■- Sc.Qlft was .running, tttfr pa per/' On-' a haDDie^nrtSi 0, "I 1 - V «■'■ 'f 


tenor of a p.iper that counts. Ami 
lluisc who remember the exaspera¬ 
tion and indgnalion to which The 
Times drove them in rile Hitler 
years will always remain convinced 
thal diis was far from its fines' 
hour. 

Though Barrington-Ward died 
comparatively young, happily hc 
lived long enough to show himself in 
a wiser vein. In his talk with Colo¬ 
nel Asior about taking over from 
Dawson he said hc *' thong I vt it the 
duly and opportunity of The Times 
lo prepare for the great social 
changes inevitable after the war". 

He had recruited E. H. Carr to 
Ihc slalT. and although the collabora¬ 
tion was not an easy one and lasted 
only five years it covered the change¬ 
over in the nation's mend from 
dubious victory to reconstruction, 
from Coalition to Labour Govem- 
meol, and from world war to what 
at first seemed world peace. Bar¬ 
rington-Ward’s seven years as editor, 
from 1941 to 1948. did much to help 
The Times recover iLs reputation 
with the progressive and middle 
ground of the nation. It is true tliat 
where he was cautious and Carr was 
impetuous, the subsequent years 
have shown (hut Carr saw farther and 
with dearer vision. Nothing is more 
Impressive in the book llia-n Ills 
memoranda which Mr. McLachlan 
quotes. But Barrington-Word was 
entitled lo feel that if The Times 
jumped too far at once il might lose 
its followers. As it wax, there were 
Tories who were ready to accuse 
The Times of going pink and desert¬ 
ing its traditions. It should nol be 
forgotten haw right-wing and intol¬ 
erant muoh of official Britain was in 
the war years and the years immedi¬ 
ately after. l-.ven. Archbishop 
Temple was regai-ded as a dangerous 
revolutionary. Burring!on-Ward lost 
his pioneer btu ho stood his more 
modestly advanced ground. 

He did nol jive long enough to 


DAVID AYKRST: 

Guard inn: Biography of n Newspaper 
702pp. Cullinfi. £4.50.. 

Fortune, which as often us not is 
another nanie for good judgment, has 
smiled on The Guardian (and the old 
Manchester Guardian) yet again. Botli 
tender nnd paper gain greatly from ■ 
ils history on this scale being a seaqui- 
ccntentm! and not r centennial 
volume, Had ■ Guardian; Biography 
of a Newspaper appealed in. 1921 it 
Would ‘in' all probability Huve been 
Written.by L. T. Hbbhouse, and would; 
have been nurrow artd dull. David . 
Aycrst's Hook -Is neither. More im¬ 
portant, it would have concent rated •' 
Utmost entirely on C. P, Scott, and 
have therefore bean'out of persuee- 
. live, .* • - . ' 

■ Ncithor time nor new information . 
oao make Scoit less.than a great edi-. 
tor. The story of his paper's rise to - 
world .renown is in large part his 
story ftcan now.be belter seen,how-' 
ever, how-nuiob it has. been the story 
°* 9 l her mop also. First among them 
WnA John Edwand:pTayiar the second; ■ •' 


the second;.' 


wits as decisive a figure for Gross' 

■ ' I 0 ! 1111 Walter II was: for 
Printing House Squaro. Bolh - V/p*. 
Quaidian and ?fie Times Were made: 
by their,, proprietors pf Idle seconcj' 

■ aenera^dlj* •* S 

,, Tdyfop's wisdo^i ahows nowhere 
better than nj Ha relation* will) Scpu. 
/.He: vm - a. natural. loader of qitb 5 . -. 
SqpW Was pot, >Hb wng iBenerow; 


How ludicrous it seems now that 
one of the main proposals the 
trustees made during the tortuous 
negotialions arising out of the will 
was that, while Scott should remain 
editor, his son John, the manager, 
should be dismissed! For if C. P. 
Scott built,77te Manchester Guardian. 
it was J, R. ScotL who saved it. 
Without fiim, without his drive to 
buy the Manchester Evening News. 
without his determination to leave 
his editors absolutely independent, 
without his self-deniul in ultimately 
renouncing ownership of both papers 
and xeitKng, up h trust, there Would 
he np Guardian to bo celebrating Its 
150th anniversary- this month. 

One of the great merits of Mr. 
Ayerat’s. history, and one of the 
benefits of having waited fifty years 
is tfwl it does justice to fihis.lirtlc- 
knowp, remarkable man. Mx, Ayerst 
.prints a revealing hole John. Scott 
wrote to Wadsworth, in 1946;- depre¬ 
cating praise ;of him in a centenary 
volume on his.father, (ft was, he said, 
,rather Hke having a book" on say 
.Uncishire.v. Yorkshire .matches at 
: an ^ .writing the ; “iniro '‘, 
thergrpujidnfriRn. It Is■Hie :lftr 
Pfer* who oouiH . and lb whom the 
public are interested. ■. .... .. ; 

Of, .courjte .ii is; hut they cannot 
periornnf: thero i^ nO iCtHdid io play 

on.,.: - ; . .. * 


— V, cvpr nsa; 

WHjd1 JplhiiYpheeiVlostfqr thc^nk? ■ 
pr„ £200r. ti ycar vif Taylor had: sU)l 
nliye. The trouble. ihat; *iwtoe 
over pbWinirig ’Owid^^BioV': 

If 1 *: Manchester, 

Taylor s dcntb, at a ruinous prjee fya 
one had contomplntcd, iwns due. 
■Jargdy lo Tayfor's aiwicty. qvec : the : 
wuy- Scott was .running,the paper/ 
(He WtHo highpst regard Lqr.jjdlL's, 
p. *-d[t|ijg J £ f/ .• v.j ■ w i.v..s -y jV; id i 


n OW ereqir ror 
noldevement «hcrtffd-tbo apporltoncd 
£ uildbratood today^ah U 
Was Ip -the iaSLgeneralioir. Also The 
lusl9nan'Van b« more front Ue 

?riS J?? 5 . 11 -M<»n;aljue.HoMiouse 
triangia-bud to .at^iit, fee deaths of 

twaiBM 

Mr.v Ay^w./confesses,, 

fapssail?!- 

. -»Jtoady been.referted^;t 6 . , ?■.'W 


Allan Mnnkhmi.se, Ciordon Phillips, 
Harry Boardnian, the ncvcr-io-be 
forgotten James Bono, and the 
eternally young Neville Oardus. It 
is good to have justice done to 
Crozicr's editorship for his asperity 
made him a man uifilcuH to appre¬ 
ciate. And never was The Man¬ 
chester Guardian's strength better 
shown than when, on Crozior's death, 
it could replace him from its own 
ranks by Wadsworth, a great editor 
if ever there wa s one. Best of all for 
old Cross Street hands, backroom 
ntoa such as Attenborough, Hobbs, 
E: J. Phillips, and Arthur. Wallace 
are not forgotten. 

For the serious student, Hiis life- 
story . of one of the world’s great 
newspapers raises many questions .at 
a time when so much of Ihe press is 
* PMous state. The Guardian, 
child of Peterioo, was "founded by 
cotteft itien, apd became prosperotjs 
because it; was rtgarded as “ ihe 
emtton lords* bible It has outlasted 
the reign of King Odilon. It may be 
said even to have outlasted the BjMc. 
R flourished when Manchester was 
we -industrial hub 1 of the empire, 
Today tbbre, is no • empire: The ' 
Guardian is in London.: Presumably 
■ itmstiadto loan bn the Manchester 
■. Ne ' vs • iince the Second 

^9™ ™ as.it did bo/ore h. Yet 
' ,s .^Her .ihan. it- has 

Liberals, who were 

rwdera^Q.p Scott’s.'*hard co're, 
that we.^dlaH never lose ."’—have 
new^oftn 'JP^y- when whateveHiie 
^ n ^ c ^ on .nmy Ifclnk, politics 

t/\J!?, n n - ear ^ s ? ^ crcc 'fi« Aey' Were 
^onan dayg, it commands ndw 
passionate aUeglaoces: ' 

i '(Wi/r r^JS^^-Jwo answers. 

s^engih of the' M.G. is in their 
The o£r is the Gwr* 

J ^ ad3 ^ r, ‘ q fi I ty ,11 has 

it itias^ tow 0l ,S ^ 1 l ? 8S - occasions 


take The Ti„w s into^ , [ 
have lhought the pr 0 n,;l 
always a man S? 
Even mi hU duy x aw/- 
I’f / he Observer. whfcn*L 
harely Hiirty. he desenbedV[ 
h “Y;. n 8 a wearing 
sibility * Mr.MeLachC. 
luiich of the stronuouwe^ 
cdi'lor s life. Its >aii sfw .. 
than compensate for ini/ 
Printing House Square ii 
noiaWy secure. Compared 
minister, the editor of I 
leads a safe and sheltered 
But Barrington-Ward's < 
was always at work. Hed* 
his time; sadly it was ofm 
caught on a rccujjoratisecnai 
Mr. McLachlan fairly pomu 
did so before he had 
paper and u staff choicn b 
self *' to show what fr 
achieve. 

Against this, he »a.s a It; 
in The Times during ils hi 
from 1927 to 1939. Hew 
had sonic interest in the i 
which it dealt with life < 
politics, and sonic power cod) 
He was a cultured man, ioi 
surely have oared how iiirta 
arts. He knew thal a paper* 
thrive on ils opinions aW 
must have been concerned^ 
adequacy of its news, the qui] 
its reporting, the range of in 
csls, and the character «j 
approach to them. In nonedi 
things -is any construenvr d 
men I recorded. Yet they n; 
make a paper and give it^ij 
ing. Against such oraiiWfl 
time-table of an editor's d/ 
he reads the newspapers ik 
gets up, when lie holds the el 
conference, and at which dj 
lunches and Jincs-areoftM 
quence. Mr. MuUchbn m 
rnbliy succeeded in his "ann 
pose ... to give a pfeow 
rwnark.ihly . conMfliww.' i 
gent. kind and braw 
But if lie has truly shown 
" editing u great newsp&i 
the question lie leaves to 
w.h ether Barrington-Wwj 
grcmi ctliior or • not, k- 
ansiwered. -J 


^GAl.TON: 

I Mm of Sciciiw 

Cas-im 

Jjfir Basis of National Pro- 


I (diortalion. patriotic pro- 
Lnb. and above all a plcu 
iiflppfovonicnl, are none ol 
-jucivc to good writing or lu 
Jht sociological, scionltflc. 
There is a rather loucQi- 
fuconiplicated strain, how- 
triieis such ns Gallon ana 
Jkh would be admired more 
i not so often lead to balhos. 
ionly a huir\s-breadifi sepnra- 
tir high Victorian thoughts 
'» modern comedy, 
mm wril-writlen -pages of 
ftion to Gallon *6 11 im- 

lr influential" book, Prote- 
ghCawwi drops Mte hint tliat 
idhore profound, jwrla of it 
Brd": but Gore’s Scientific 
fa not attract so honest an 
Klim- indeed, it uttruct-s 
sri, Can it be fhan all the 
l (jubli&erc’ poiervlial a polo- 
bto particular venture were 
id fa the earnest declaration 
pfioe of the aim “ lo iissial 
agoing Birmingham in the 
«k of intellectual, .social and 
1 stance, in awordnnee with 
■j'Fonsard "’? Gr is il 4 hat 
ttpinu deserve a new intro- 
a Md others not ? Outw not 
■rity: oam siiuply to grasp 
fempforinggems. 

■kk Gallon was a cousin 
Darwin, and fherc- 
Ki Bcrabcr of a remark- 
■m(iSc dynasty. Small 
Win he found Mtu Mudy of 
■Whercdity compelling. His 
g undistinguished—no 
■f^Simael Smiles ho. He 


DAVID & 
CHARLES 


simply could nol M.ick at anolhing 
for very long, and tm*k refuge from 
nervous collapse by |>rs (travels 
11 trough -the Near Iwrt. and Africa. 
Shi list jus wore bis forte, whoiiher of 
n Mnluhly serious kind, or whether 
ol *he oiivumsltmcos for producing 
the ideal cup of tea. He even 
cod doled Mtativtios of 'tile vital sort, 
obtained from bis subjects by irian- 
gukitvon rattier IJlian by tape-meas- 
ure. 

In 1865, as Professor Cowan tells 
us, Gu-lton finsvt reported a series of 
statistical analyses of biographical 
dictionaries, finding thal the fre¬ 
quency of mitskimbng men who are 
relat-ed is'Oar grca'ter than Uhe fre¬ 
quency of ont'SUwuking men in the 
general populairton. He ooncluded 
rival mental traits are inherited. Here 
it seemed that hem witSvin striking 
distance of a means to the improve¬ 
ment or Noeietv: men must be bred 
selectively, like racehorses. A whole 
series of books then came from his 
pen. including /oig/Afi Men o/ Sri- 
cnce (1874). 

There was nothing ^ini^ler ir. 
English Men of Science, Which was 
written on Ihc basis of a question¬ 
naire distributed to Fellows of the 
Royal Society, and includes many 
anonymous quotations (which it is 
entertaining to attempt to match 
with F.R.S.* of the litiiej. As Pro¬ 
fessor GoWiin points out, however, 
" Gallon was very free with words ”, 
and ** 1 genius *, * talent \ ‘ faculty \ 
* innate *, ' inherited ’.—these are all 
complex words, vvliioh Gallon bud a 
tendency to use with utter aban¬ 
don ", He was more implicated than 
lie ever know* in faculty psyoliology 
and phrenology, but fus statistical 
methods and his anrivnopomelric 
lalvoratory methods wore someibing 
for which wc should now qiuie 


properly remember bun. We umy 
doubt his Lsmclusions. us that the 
combination of a large bead with 
grew reserves of energy makes for 
scientific success. Inn we cannot be 
totally indifferent to the small bio- 
graphical -details, of nii-n who. it 
seems, could uulk twenty miles 
before breakfast, be .satisfied with 
direc hours' sleep, rule sixty miles 
before dinner, write 2.600 words in 
an hour, or recite u long passage 
from Gibbon, nol read -for fifty 
years. (We must suppose thal Gal¬ 
lon’s correspondents shared with him 
the belief that “ truth fulness ol 
expression adds greatly to the charm 
of life ".) “ The man of science is 
thoroughly independent in charac¬ 
ter ”, war a remark made when 
independence might mean Jacobin¬ 
ism or adherence lo the tench of 
a lesser religious sect. (Today it 
lacks Uhe appearance of a universal 
truth, when soietrtists tend lo be 
conformist, unless we are to count 
socwl scientist's ns the real thihg.) 
Ptenty of material here for the 
student of religious scepticism, who 
might begin with die "Horrible tale" 
of the suicide of the geologist Hugh 
Miller, “ whose brain gave way 
under -the conflict between dogmatic 
creed and scientific doubt”. And 
plenty, too, for the educationist, 
although it is hard to knosv wJmi. hc 
might make of Gallon's ranlier 
vague plans for fostering "dnnaite 
tendencies ". The cki&sscs, of course, 
u re no longer the spectre they were. 

Gore's Scientific Basis of National 
Progivs\ (1882) was written by a 
man more concerned with power 
than with insight; with success more 
as a nation than as a species. 
Mental and moral progress was a 
race in which we must al all costs 
maintain our position, and for ibis 


Llic mipurluncc uf M-iirtilil'ic research 
must he taken into account. 
Although not the commonplace in 
Gore’s time that il has since 
become, his choice of historical 
examples is poor lino sit of them 
relate lo accidents ol discovery), 
and neither his historical sense nor i 
his logic is equal to his task. His 
ambitions were laudable enough. 
Research was to be lor the public 
good, and noi to be monopolized by 
those who paid for it. Gore saw 
that, alas, " the love of truth for 
truths sake alone is very weak in 
most men ". The German university 
system lie admired, the lack of 
financial incentives io British scien¬ 
tists and the diloltnntc ways of 
Oxford and Cambridge hc deplored. 
His recommendations were legion, 
covering everything from sewugc to 
the establishment of a Minister of 
Science, with a Scientific Council lo 
advise the government. (How long 
did we survisc without?) The sev¬ 
enty-four pages on " the scientific 
basis of menial and moral 
progress ”, the moral section of 
which, he warned the reader, was 
‘‘capable of great amplification", 
are cast in categories so similar to 
Gallon’s as to remind us how sus¬ 
ceptible wo all arc to the psychologi¬ 
cal jargon of our time. like the 
entire book, this section rambles -in 
a very uneven way,- occasionally 
prophetic, perhaps even influential, 
but loo often argued in a manner 
uncomfortably reminiscent of n - 
modem television commercial. 
"New knowledge is new power.” 
"Nations advance by new know¬ 
ledge ” actually shouts at us front the 
title page. The publisher should a-l 
least have warned us that Gore, like 
Gallon, is read lo best effect by 
gaslight. 


Science or skull-duggery? 
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Press on i 

MARTIN D. CARTER i • 
An Introduction to Mass Cal 
cations 

142pp. • Macmillan- ^ 
back 50p). . 

The British Press . : ? 

44pp. H.M.S.O. •Papr^i 
* !• 

Long-winded jargon h s ° * 
.feuture of discussions on 
catioais media that 
compionsense ,Rnd .winy 
make a. pleasant rc^ieL-, 
at that figure at poP ulfl /,^,ii 

■ the avo rage man. | 
exactiy is average^Jf’J 
flfteon-yeur-old schooyj ■ 
passion for horsrii aha 
year-oid shect-mct"I W®” 

' coitvenmtional ^ l ? c ' 1 . flptMl 
tween criticism of - iw vvw 
and avowing s u Pj^[li; h ' aSI 
United. He bcgiflS'^^a 
of Trafalgar, fought on 
and first fully repnriedtf^ .j 
on November J.-**™ 
look into the 

■ of how the press has V 
and range of caV ? ra ?.|ivi»{n;l 
broadcasting * 

brought pbout a revojuli^^ 

presented. ' .' ' • '^1 

Office of' .IJiWlfjJ 
drifts’V eomprfc^y^nSi 

tory • and . 
newspapers apd P er ' 
and broadcast 
are sections on • v 
policy, adveriisjnj-^T 
of joitedalfets. 5S, 
pfoyees’ ia»oCJ 8 tj 0 v 

' ! ■: i ■ ’ : >“ 
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,0[ Dean & the Wye 
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^.DkEGHORN £2 

^ ^plained in the 
J^ifeandGots wolds 
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® Explained in South 


MfKIIAIl, GERASIMOV i 
TIid I'iicc Milder 

Translated b> Alan Houglitoti 
Urudriok. 

199pp. Hutchinson. £.1. 

In arch neology extrapolation is n 
sweetly ndiliclivtf pleasure. An arcli- 
aic stratum yields u solitaiy, semi- 
hunmn tooth Hhe-sizo of a nutmeg and 
at once wc begin. Die huge tooth 
could only fit into a (huge mandible; 
this demands a huge upper jaw to 
dump against; such a massive pul¬ 
verizer can only be powered by vast 


had tried his hand iu, 1877. and in 
1899 Kolhnunn and BUclili had pyg- 
malioncd a Swiss neolithic woman 
from her bones. 


(Ions of historical persons were 
Rudagi, ihc Tadjik poet. Tameilnne, 
Ulugh-Bey, Schiller. Tsar Feodor 
nnd Admiral Ushakov. They fnsci- 


Thcsc experiments, though ingen- -natc but tignin doubts obtrude. If 
ious, lucked method. They became a portrait of his subject exists he 
a Rorschnch lest whero each worker could have checked the wax against 


projected his own fancy. Gorasimov 
was fho first to evolve detailed rules 
for inferring the shape of soft facial 


It; if no portrait exists we cnnnol 
prove him wrong. Heads he wins, 
tails we lose. This is not to impute 


tissues from the minute structure of deceit but to. alert our So Ives to pit 


the underlying skeleton nnd from his 
enrliest nltompts, about 1924; he 
achieved remarkable results. He also 
drew scepticism and hostility from 
many fellow scientists, admiration 


falls in the method, pitfalls which 
Gerasimov himself well recoguized, 
as when hc confesses that details of 
tho ear must be “intuitively ” re¬ 
constructed. How much else was 
Intuition rather, thnn strict anaio- 


niusclcs which in turn must spring nnd disciplcship from a few. intuition rather, thnn strict anato- 
froin n arc at skull buttressed by bony Twenty years ago. when the reviewer mlcal coherence 7 He quotes eight 
crests The ponderous head now un- Aral met his work,he regarded it with fines of Rudagi s verse, m which 
plies vast neck muscles to heave il. wary suspicion, then fell under its olfactory images are used as sup- 
themselvcs attached to colossal spell, until gradually doubts reasser- porting evideiwe that the poet hnd 
mi, i..uip«ii> tpH Mnnv anatomists, lost his sicht. By sclectina the 


themselves attached to colossal 
shoulders ... nnd so our lysergic 
logic leads us down to the last toe¬ 
nail of our new creation. We add a 
gratuitous pelt and behold ! a Pleis¬ 
tocene King Kong stands before us. 
It is all so simple, .so inevitable. Who 
would guess that what wc are look¬ 
ing at Ft only the portrait of -a. lone 
tooth strandixi on u large labile ? 


ted themselves. Many anatomists, 
anthropologists and archaeologists 
have travelled this same circle: The 
Face Finder goes pari of the way 
towards revealing why. 


lost his sight. By selecting the 
appropriate eight lines it would bo 
equally easy and preposterous to 
prove that Shakespeare bad gone 
blind, deaf, dumb, or nnosmic 


Was Gerasimov always as objec- according to our choice. 


would guess that what wc are look- tivo as he would have us believe ? Despite this, mntiy misprints, and 
ing at is only the portrait of a. lone Could he have been objective enough some infelicitous translations, Mo. 
tooth stranded on u large table ? to bamsfri aU preconceived image* Brodrick has given us n beguiling 
°The urflc to envisace the face of from .bis mind when refieaWng book, a lask.worth doipe.be-. 
derated 8 ^ritiS weiS to^Wte fh Wax tbeskuff of Ivan the Terrible 7 cause this woric bhi been largofy itt/ 
£ In xnitc of iws^ndecd naAl- Which of us could do as much with accessible to English readers? Which’ 
ribte evtocc sSspcare S Henry VIII? Gerasimov-was an makes il resettable that'neorly fl 
Sore oS our inward^ eve faan archaeologist and souaht to com- quarter of the book is devoted to a; 
Mr ? Makolm MugReridee No onc plete his computerized busts with rather shaky ahd uninspired acebunt 
^like bS hair, beard and garments .accurately 0 f early human types. ' '■ ; ; = ; 

^ c^nur nrivate icono- styled. 'What should be done with Gerasimov claimed *at frartV h 
"And they were Neanderthal Mon 7 If he ifseen air s k«M be coidtl produce the ttniclue/ 
to their nasty and brutish we give, him Individual and recogHizaWe pbrtfalt 
jud»ed evcry man fording lo the X rf baj slubb | ed chjn and glow : of ifs owner It w&s a bold; claim. 

works *. ,w " ot a w * Sing 0 ye» to matt* the hafted axe: but he probably came rteftfa r J . lb 

to establish a brandished in hisTand. The idep-, aettueving H-tban anyone cise/ ' - f 


fer 




most of tis have our private icono¬ 
graphy of him. "And they were 
judged every man according to their 
Works “ is not for us. We first need 
to establish a face and a patronymic. 
Junius nnd the Master of the Magda¬ 
len, Legend remain pseudonymous 
shadows. A scrap of bone from 
Olduvai Gorge is. even niore of a 
wraith but give it a name/Xitf/rafo- 
pUhecus rohustus. and: he at once 


styled. ■ What should be done with Gerasimov claimed that frartf h 
Neanderthal Mon 7 If he ii seen as skuH he coidtl produce the rtniciue,' 
nasty and brutish we give , him individual and recognizable pbrtfalt 
malted hair» stub bled chin a nd glow : of !|s owner- It win 'a bold claim. 
oring eyes to mattfa the• hafted axe: but he probably carrie deafer'lb 
brandished in his hand. ■ The idep- achieving it-than anyonb else.*"- 
deal face-shaven hind washed, poised 7 , • ; ■ ; 

between pomaded hair and clerical The fascinating^ ? corrospondentm 
i-nUnr retains so little of its cannibal- between Albert Einstein and Max' 


between pomaded hair and clerical The; fascinating^ ? correspondentm 
coHaf retains so little of its cannibal- between Albert Einstein and Max' 
jstic menace that, manifestly, but- and Hedwlg Born ■ (the original Gor- 
tocks wouldn’t melt; in Its mouth man edition' wag reviewed in TLS, 


ijAii'/'i.-;" ’*'-" ■ ;! •' ritkecui rototsnts. and 5,.^ •' Subjectivity -seems- inescapable / January 15, 1 970) hks now appeared 

becomes a solid, trustworthy coloru^ is plenty to cavil at here t in -English transfatiort (The Born- 

K ^iAchfeteniiL# whom we can address as Mr. or even . Q _ 6 c f tbe r ^ S ons why Einstein Letters. Translated by Trene 

. . . ,- fe oerasimov ooDHiiues to arouse mis- BOrni *Macmillto r £3m One 

' £3.25 Mikhail Gerasimov spent bis lite . . . Few anatomists now might have been apprehensive about 

t ilAtra>iAr» a urot* in reconstruct 106 e v ■ Iki* »a AurrAinlv 4 iKp tAf*finn« ntintbininu .' cnlAnftfir 


“Riles' V developed 
■tk—j. :*■' it to mod 
; Wridai- al 
V Fsmlqs-. 


IjWilllilii, tl^d: Tile anatomist S<*aa«^W*B-: ■: ; : 7:7 ,v. - ,;:j^ 
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Russell 
and Moore: 

The Analytical 
Heritage 

A. J. Ayer 

This major book by one of 
the world’s leading philoso¬ 
phers derives from the 
William James lectures 
which Professor Ayer gave 
In the spring of 1970. The 
lectures form a critical 
study of the two great philo- 
[ sophers who founded the 
analytical - movement In 
twentieth-century philoso¬ 
phy, Bertrand Russell and 
G. E. Moore. 

£3.90 

★ 

Japan and a 
Pacific Free 
Trade Area 

klyoshl Kojlma 
Kiyoshl Kojima, an econo¬ 
mist of world renown, consi¬ 
ders the genesis of the 
Pacific Free Trade idea, and 
the proposal for a Pacific 
currency area. Appraising 
the usefulness of the free 
trade area approach as an 
effective step to world wide 
trade expansion, he sug¬ 
gests that these proposals. 
are premature and that clo¬ 
ser trade links between the 
five advanced Pacific coun¬ 
tries is a viable alternative. 

£4.50 


Two new titles In the Case 
Studies In Economics 
series edited by C. T. Sand* 
fprd and M. S. Bradbury 


Principles of 
Economics 

A collection of case studies 
representing aotual or 
closely simulated .economic 
situations, phenomena or 
developments designed for 
use as study and' work 
books at A level, first-year 
degree,' HNC and HND, In 
Business Studies, and pro¬ 
fessional courses* They not 
only reinforce and extend 
the ‘student's knowledge 
and understanding 1 'but 
also give the students a 
feeling of realism which 
comes from studying actual 
situations., 

£2.00 Papermac 80p 


Projects and..* 
Role Playing in 
Teaching 
Economics. 

.Specifically designed ■' fo 
help teachers. of.teCcp.9irto 
to develop new and more 
effective methods * 0 ), teach* 
ing by direct student,partl- 
.cipation, After a chapter 
giving general ■ guidance, 
Teachers at all levels of edu¬ 
cation, who have success¬ 
fully developed role-playing 
activities pnd' carried out 
projects in economics) set 
out their experiments in a 
convenient form (or others 
to usd: 

01,50 v; 'i r; i* 
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HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


From Haeckel to Hitler 


U4MI I 1, VSVE W : 

T'lif St Ifirlit I*- Origin* of Nurimiiil 
fiuriulisni 

2**Xpp M.kiIuii.iUI, JJ4. 


If inn; or [Hu pnlilicr.ms finl.iy Ircail 
ttucfnlly .irnumj ihc hoards beset- 
tii»K »sh.it michi be culled the 

taiii«r.ilhin problem, this is per- fclwllllSH . .. „ . .. 

Skips. htfiMiiw they recall how under „ n curivclirii' (he thesis that the i■#»/- 
wu- N.i/is rsici.il concepts infill rated 4; %< ;unt prutu-N.i/i muvemcni was 


of the coil ten is of i he iinihoi's u-ry 
ucll-.irgHCil thesis. I he honk ends. 
;ip.iri from a glance or two at flic 
Na/i heyday yet i«» come, with IVI0. 
the year of Haeckel's death. Proles, 
snr <i a small, whose purpose is one 
of shorting ihe pioio-Nsi/i character 
of Jlaeckcl s iliinkinit, and of the 
Darn i nisi iiinvenieni which lie 
ercuied in Licirnniiy. is also intern 


legislature and judiciary alike, siinl 
recall ilia I iJiey did so us a result 
of the influence exerted by pseudo- 
JnJelleduals of si specie* nut entirely 
extinct. In the introduction to a 
volume published jointly in 1934 by 
Ciiili, Rfidiii. and Kutke respec¬ 
tive !v .i doctor of medicine in Frick's 
Minisiiy of the Interior, si iiniver- 
•ilV professor, and si doctor of juris¬ 
prudence ihere is a paradigmatic 
declaration of the influence of 
biological thought nit German ctil 


a read ion in mechanistic philosophy, 
and that ii uas in particular a reac¬ 
tion In the naturalistic philosophy of 
HucckcJ and the Monisl League. In 
both respects lie is completely suc¬ 
cessful. 

When elirtaied in 1862 to the chair 
of /oology .uni comparative anatomy 
at Jen.i, Haeckel was already sill ex¬ 
treme pa hint with a clear vision of 
a united (ieniiany achieved if need 
be at the expense of the rest of Eur- 


.... .| ■■(■ ' "f. ■ ., r at inf expense oi me rc.si oi i:ur- 

rv rL^ l ? lf |° n,n ^ Rw works of ^ ||- ij lc degenerate Kalians could 
Diirw! l. Mendel and Gulfon, and tl nify. why not also the Hermans, their 

Mil* llinwftrl Ilf *nf ll/Art ivr H'likr . 


the subsequent work of Haitr. 
Jtfiilin, Fischer. I on/, Ploel/, S'chall- 
nteycr. ( ni reus. de Vries, Tsehcr- 
miik and others. It had become n 
jrisili-tiidc (hill ■* (lie natural laws 
discovered for plants and animal* 
ought also to be valid for man ”, 
Mid. this was licld to have been 


morn I and spiritual superior/ ? Dar¬ 
win’s Origin of Speriex had been 
translated into German in i860, and 
Haeckel's scientific labours began, 
metaphorically speaking, at the fool 
of the evolutionary tree, at the top 
of which was Mankind. His work on 
radiolniia brought him academic rc- 


ii r .. u , , . .—■■ rauiumna-nroiigtu nim acaaeinic rc- 

SSSK-SS 

' 110 Sff' Y” he ■'"«* as - 

_• i I, , . •• xemb.cd in Jenn a group of voune 

Pj‘ n . ie * r Gasman s ‘scientific biologists of considerable talent. To a 
origin* of National .Socialism arc large extent his appeal was to the 


for the most ptiri Darwinian, 
although Darwin would have 
Rhuddcreil at the thought, and u sub¬ 
title, “ Social Darwinism in Ernst 
Haeckel, and the Germhn Mdnist 


emotions rather than to the reason of 
his Followers. One of them saw in 
hini the god Odin of iiordic mytho¬ 
logy. He was embraced by Bismarck, 
and in return had him named Hon- 

.,n p>. ..r r»l_l_■- n 


«h» » ™»» i^W-ia or.lry Doctnr "fPhyl^™,' 

Science and Civilisation in China 

JOSEPH NEEDHAM 
Volume IV, Part 3: ■ 

Civil Engineering 9 nd Nautics 

JOSEPH NEEDHAM, WANG LING, and MJ GWEI-DJEN 

S : 

W2 pages, 166 pages pfctea, . . 

;4punoul8 ^ mOOiMt 

me Mathematical Papers of Isaac Newton 

; Edited by D.T.VUHITtSIDE % 

Volume 4s 1674-1684’ • 

^jWpnBl!fe^h!ohhsS{;«^!oa5S5 f been»eg«iiiJleilasiiiaHiemaUcal|(y • 

■ Wepagoa. Bptet.. -; ■ : : : u& 0 o n «t 

QuantwnThe^onclJoybrid 

. Edited by TED BASTIN 

j&SS&M 

Microbes aiid Biological Productivity 

Edited by D.E. HUGHES and A, ]H. ROSE : : ' 

j#ia report of a recent symposium of the Sooletv for mix™ ■ 

ahSd peopleworking oil synthetlo fpoda.' ^ : V; •. 

Nuclearfcvver ' ' 

Edited by R.V.MObRE ■ ' 

sras&ttasss!assrass**" ■■■■ 

•^8tem. An weal Introduction to nuclear powdrTo*tjhel^raeil, 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


I he Monisl League was founded 
only when Haeckel was over sevcnly. 
hui al his suggestion, and it com¬ 
prised members who. counted i he ni¬ 
sei vc' his disciples. By 1911 it had 
(i.tM)t) members, meeting in forty-two 
Ideal groups throughout Germany 
and Austria, in the war he was as 
bellicose as any of his country men. 
and ihc armistice loft him despon¬ 
dent : ” Uur laughing heirs will 
apparently be (lie yellow Mon¬ 
golians." The opportunist, cunning, 
and essentially destructive English 
had of course rejected a world jointly 
led by them and Germany, and had 
in turn introduced the brown and 
yellow soldiers into Europe, with 
potentially disastrous consequences. 
WJui! was lie to expect of a people 
stubbornly opposed to the metric 
system, or allowing “the ridiculous 
comedy of the suffragettes ” ? He 
fulminated against socialism but died 
before he had seen many of Its con¬ 
sequences. 

■Darwin, according to Haeckel, 
hud incontestably shown that man 
had animal origins, and there was 
therefore continuity hclwecti the 
laws of nature and those of bumun 
society. Social rules he supposed to 
he reducible to the natural laws of 
heredity and adaptation. Humanist 
nonsense about the liberal develop¬ 
ment of the human spirit must be 
stopped, and as a first step (he tradi¬ 
tional classical education might be 
replaced by a scientific one. 
"Science" for Haeckel as often as 
not meant biology, just as “ man " 
denoted the white Germanic races, 
flhe negro, he thought, was " in¬ 
capable of a true inner culture and 
of a higher mental development".) 
He was far from being alone in his 
racialism, but—to take one of 
numerous similar examples—al the 
height of the Second World War it 
was one of his disciples, Alfred 
Rosenberg, who headed the notori¬ 
ous Nazi. institute for. research into 
th4 Jewish Problem, and Who often 
spoke of (he war as a cleansing 
biological world revolution ". When 
the Teutonic Reich attempted to im¬ 
pose order on the “Jewish-Bol- 
ahevist chios”, It could turn to 
Haeckel for a rich mine of ideas. ’ 
Bearing in mind that some of the 
Monists turned out in the end to be 
anti-Nazi, and that Haeckel died be¬ 
fore.he could declare himself, we 
might Charitably resist the tqnptatlon 
to blame him for the excesses of the 
Nazi Party t*, come. Even so, his 
Words continued to echo down the 
corridors of German tiniversities, not 


Icii'it in lii> imil at Jena, where Pro- 
ievxir Waller (irundmaivn, for in¬ 
stance. published a work showing that 
Jesus was hoi a lew. Haeckel had in 
fact deduced from such observations 
as rhai of ( hrisl's high and noble pci- 
.sonalily that his true father was a 
Roman officer who had seduced the 
Jewish Mary. (Hitler found the idea 
appealing.) Haeckel and the Monish 
attacked revealed religion as ail out¬ 
worn mythology leading to deca¬ 
dence, but were content to replace it 
by a pagan mythology with a creed 
of selective hatred. As Professor Gas¬ 
man points out, Haeckel's highly 
popular Wetmifxel became the eJiiel 
anti-Christian German primer. 
Nature would provide revelations 
enough: its observation was a reli¬ 
gious activity, and the young Monish 
actively preached a form of panthe¬ 
ism which greatly influenced German 
art forms, in .some respects romantic, 
but sternly symbolical. Haeckel and 
his Munists ostensibly spurned what 
they were pleased to call metaphysics, 
but they bequeathed to their nation 
one of the most pernicious metaphy¬ 
sics of all time. ihe structure of which 
could he learnt in an hour or so, 
given four or five fundamental con¬ 
cepts -blood, race, folk. soil, and 
space. 

Professor Gasman's book is writ¬ 
ten with ;i fluency which almost 
deceives the reader (although cer¬ 
tainly not with intention) into think- 
ing that Haeckel's own social philo¬ 
sophy was cogently argued. But 
even judged i n Darwinian terms, 
Haeckels arguments were irrational, 
a muddled compound of his ambi¬ 
tions for himself, and his country, and 
nis race.. The Monists were disposed 
to accept without anything resem¬ 
bling proof that each national and 
racial group was ultimately charac¬ 
terized by hereditary qualities. It was 
supposed that if these were not con¬ 
trolled by the politicians then die 
nation would he subject to " biolo¬ 
gical decay ", No sign of Darwin 
here: and indeed it is ironical that 
uie very liberalism which typified the 
Englivh Darwinians was seen as an 
enemy by the Monists. fn the pursuit 
of the biological fitness of the Volk, 
the Monists called for eugenic re¬ 
form. Tans panacea would eliminate 
crime, alcoholism, poverty, porno¬ 
graphy, and Indeed all other ills, 
which were for the most part trace¬ 
able to feeblemindedness or. liberal¬ 
ism. qf which Hie foroier al liast was 
a genetie defect. Haeckel nnd his 
disciples pressed for the political use 
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Roadside thoughts 
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till laws lo be discovered * 
biological laws, and Mw 
fcissor Gasman notes, \ VJ , 
wcptical, observing ihui|), 
unconsciously imposed t 
world of animals and plant* 
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and so forth. 
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idea of the socialists' apptii ^ 


("The Buffer 
id the last arc about the 


Darwinism, which for tori Him They are perhaps 
the subordination of inferia * .JS* xZ in them he 
sought class hanuony nito |B ^ tjV c interest in his 
claw struggle; but flicfun» jXody which, possibly 
to be achieved by aufa [‘.i diffidence is 

means. Partly perhaps nuh i^^uppressed when he 

?? SPS lKt M\ ,ind *il!i personal relationships, 

bioiog'cal wdhbeuia mania expect the 
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For ihe Marxists, in'e^a ^ a panacea, came 
i*m; for the Monists, natunk w Rr iy and heard the 
was simply a question of ha 
should choose sides in ibeira 
human war. 

Professor Gasman's bool 
the reader lo extract his mi 
in much Ihc same way as H 
trnctcd from Darwin whale 
his purposes, and -n the pofiff 
their turn abstracted 
from Haeckel and hhWitTto 
pretensions, there was pr«i« 
science in Haeckel's social 
He was a living refutation! 
diclum that lo be Genual i® 
clearly. Bill to indicate the 
of the chain of absiracjios 
conception, we should in tv 
member the Ftlfirer, who Rf 
travel in a Zeppelin, 
laws had decreed that fista 


dentist's voice : ” There goes a per 
fccriy good set of teeth.'' 

In between come reminiscences of 
journalism and the theatre with 
much stress on the differences be¬ 
tween then and now. I he compara¬ 
tive altitude is inevitable for anyone 
who is looking back, hut it is u pity 
Mr. Brown does not allow hini sell 
more exercises in total recall; this 
is. after all. the nearest we can get 
lo outwitting lime. One of the 
tilings that emerges, yet again, from 
his particular period is the over¬ 
whelming significance of 1914 as a 
climacteric. Not only did the First 
World War liquidate the Fdwardiau 
douceur de vivre. It also pul the 
kybosli on the rationalist's faith in 
progressive social evolution, lii July. 
1914, Mr. Brown was attending {1 
Fabian Summer School on the shore 
of 'Dcrwcntwatcr. fn the long 
summer afternoons Shaw in his 
norfolk suit tramped (he hills 
while the Webbs compiled reports 
on the slate ot the nation. They 
svere quite us unaware of the 
approach, of Armageddon as the 
young Guards officers al Frinlon. 

There are several equally tantaliz¬ 
ing episodes about which one would 
like to know more. Oragc’s Now 
Aae was one of Mr. Brown's earliest 
stamping grounds. One wonders 
how he got on. if at all, with D. B. 
Lawrence and Michael Aden. The 
two oliicf editors in his life were 
l*. P. Scoti of the Manchester Guard- 
ion and J. 1.. Garvin of The Ob¬ 
server. whom lie himself succeeded 
in l ( >42 for a brief stop gap regime. 


It would be difficult to imagine a 
more fantastically contrasted pair. 

Alas, the inc:uulcMX-nl idiosyncrasies 
of G arvin are only lunched upon. 

Ail interesting assignment Mr. 
Brown had for Scut I was lo rcpoil on 
Ireland just a flu die end of the war 
hu! before the arrival ol the Black 
and Tans. Students of modern Irish 
history will be pleased with the way 
Mr. Brown defends ihe memory of 
one of their heroines, the C ountess 
Markicwic/, against false allegations 
of exhibitionism. He slips up. how- 
ever, over the execution of Erskinc 
Childers ; he was shot by the Wee 
Slate, not by "Sinn Fein extrem¬ 
ists 

His literary and theatrical affini¬ 
ties have never been with the avant- 
garde and there has been no Brown¬ 
ian movement with Che limes. So 
strong at moments is his almost 
tortoise-like intransigence that one 
can imagine Ihe younger generation 
reac t i ng wit h a n i mpukc to re - 
educate him: compel him in read 
Ciencl instead of Robert Lynd: 
switch off Daiifteroits Corner and 
watch Ionesco. But when it 
comes to mocking the lunatic fringe 
he can be relied upon to pull a good 
one out of the bag. lit would be hard 
to bcaL this from Jan Kolt who. 
advising on the production of A 
Midsummer Nifflu's Dream, sug¬ 
gested that Tilania’s Court should 
consist of " old men and women, 
toothless nnd shaking, their mouths 
wet with saliva, who sniggeringly 
produce a monster for their mis¬ 
tress”. 


FRANK IVfOULI'.Y : 

The Long Komi West 
416pp. Challo and WiikCii- 
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ie wild Irish girl abroad 


This is rare kind of bonk nowa¬ 
days. It is about history, but is loo 
personal to full into any category 
which by modern sland.uds could 
be described as historical. The 
author values historical ideas more 
for ihcir suggestive power than for 
their practical importance or veri¬ 
fiability. He follows no easily 
ascertainable principle of selection, 
certainly none which u sense of 
scholarly rigour might impose: so 
what emerges is a highly personal 
study. The l ong Rand H'V.w is 
largely written in the first person: 
Mr. Morlcy calls it u scrapbouk. 
which slightly, but only slightly, 
underrates it. Scrapbooks, tike this 
one. cun be made of excellent 
material and can be great Fun; buL 
they make no claim to finish. 

Scrapbooks arc compiled with 
no sense of order, as materials como 
lo hand. Mr. Morlcy does heller 
than that ; he presents the reader 
with a scries of ideas and interpreta¬ 
tion* related to a clear rheme: that 
of the slow- advance of Judev- 
Chrisiian and classical civilization 
westwards from die Exodus to San 
Francisco, where the book had its 
origin in some roadside thoughts. 
The Lhctno of the road is predomi¬ 
nant : this is no random walk, in 
cither the literal or the technical 
sense: nor is it a neat, straight, well- 
Kurvcyed Roman road. It is more 
like the Ho Chi Minh Trail, which 
widens and narrows, changes route, 
is sometimes single and some-rimes 
multiple. 

Mr. Morlcy makes great, legit¬ 


imate and always acknowledged use 
ol secondary authorities. What he 
w a nls is sunicth i ng to suggest 
thoughts, and for this purpose a 
good earlier writer on his theme can 
be inure valuable than a dull origi¬ 
nal source. Facts are sometimes 
selected and sometimes slightly bent 
(ilimigh always with an audii trail 
left behind) if the course of his 
musing demands it. For example, he 
stresses the absence oF Phoenician 
literature, but later admits that there 
was a great library at Carthage until 
the Romans destroyed It. He dis¬ 
misses this unsympathetic part of 
the record by baying that no race so 
little inure sled in calligraphy could 
produce a library of general Jilcra-' 
aluro. This .seems :« non sequilor 
based on a doubtful premise: some 
might think that the world would be 
a more elegant place if Punic cur¬ 
sive had survived instead of square 
Hebrew as ihc prime alphabet for 
that group of languages. 

•But there one goes: one is 
tempted into tertiary musing*, 
branching off from Mr. Morlcy'a 
track. Very likely (his is how he 
wauth .his book lo be read. It is 
stimulating, interesting, aggravating, 
learned, mihei too long, and always > 
well written; best, perhaps because 
inos’i consecutive, when he describes 
ihe Spanish advance into America. 

I t should nut be taken too seriously. 

After a monstrous piece of Volks-' 
etymologic which. can be disproved 
al once. Mr. Morlcy disarmingly 
says: " 1 am not suggesting that 
such trivial thoughts mean any-- 
thing: at most they arc what the 
Talmud called shadow* of a 
shadow.” Lovere of shadow-play 
will enjoy flic hook; and il must 
have been great fun to write. 
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fftlki In France 
pfeUe upon'Tyne: Oriel 


Against rationalism 


?, A. y. GUNTER (Editor):. 

Bngson iiml (be Evolution of • 

Physics ... 

Translated by the Editor. . 

34Spp. Knoxville: University of 
'Tetuiessee Press. SHUO. 

Bergson \Vils an irrationalist-phllo-: 
sopher. who reacted, against the' 
positivism and materialism of the ■ 
late juneteemh. century, and against 
5f .^wtoman. mechanistic;. deter- 
;^sU? view fif-nature.; He Is *ere- 

swentinc . since, in contrast, to the' 
an l ^ectuai^m, of 
PSi Edition he St 

W ® y * too real 
tnttlt about uUimate realitVi But Pro- 1 

^ Beigsbn'i: 


I fruitful,., that ft the 

. affinrRHion,.hot the negation, of the 
- jolentiflc enterprise;, He also claims 
: .^t Bergsons inflections . p n '. the. 
f physical i scitoce,. 

■ ^ s'ubseqpeot thfebret?! 
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They are arranged in. four sections, 
the first of which, introduced by 
Ixuis de Broj^iie, the originator of 
me wave theory of matter, concerns 
the relevance of, Beigson’s ideas on 
time and niotion to quaihtum phys- 
The Second seotfob, oo relativity, 
begsis with a discussion between 
Bergson and, Einstein, Hie Hurd 
involves the consideration; of Bere- 
sons concept of time from the 
Zeoo’s famous para- 

rt?-^ Pr0fettqf M ^ Capek 

WHtca-M differ- 

•^asaa-sj=j! 

X?. l fe ll|) JW MV. IteeStwt S 

" on physics are 

J 1 ' oppoa^oo; to 
by. Profe&or 

, for Bo fa w,n ' a 

nitiMuj: _'uV_j p r <WlciT» pf maihe-; 


d«iMDn wns born on 
EBay in about 1776 txlie 
: enough to forget ihc 
father was related tu 
Wfcmhh, and from him she 
^e'flambuyanL trail'* in 
Her mother wns an Eng- 
,M aod fnmi her she in- 
blrds, should be .like common sense which 

the much abused Dar«MJ»ter to become a success, 
man still bore imtehlw.nothing if not practical 
lowly origin. twenty-two or so, her 

•pi bank nipt. ** Now. dear 

E « wrote at once. " 1 have 
*«s nearly finished \ . . . 
■J ted time and quiet ti» 
"J 1 - * am sure I could sell 
observe, Sir, Miss Burney 


open again, and the Morgans set off 
for Paris. Thul autumn, on her 
return to Dublin. I ady Morgan sei 
down her iinjirexsions. Prance was 
published in 1817, Site wns lo leave 
more impressions in Passages from 
my Autobiography, whore she re¬ 
called the I''ranee of 1818-19, and in 
her book Prance in IR29-30. Now, 
in Lady Morgan in Prance, wc are 
given something of all three works, 
with an introductory memoir nnd 
editorial notes. 

The Irish and the French have 
always been in sympathy. “The 
Wild Irish Girl” is sharply obser¬ 
vant, and responsive lo every detail 
of Paris life in -the days of die 
Bourbon Restoration. She raises an 
eyebrow al the youthful fashion¬ 
ables, enjoys her dejeuners d la 
fmirchetie, and chats with Talma. 
■' the Gulliver of the French singe. 
. He speaks English fluently ”, she 


T'urtnni's I w hat observer of fa vie tlu 
boulevard could noi 7». revelling in 
“ the usual collation ol ices”. She 
contrasts . ihe Parisian.and , the? 
English Sunday, she ft amused by 
the excesses of.the royalist nristo- 
crucy, she discusses Parisian hotels, 
public gardens, and intellectual life. 

Her editors warn us, gently. Ural 
her knowledge of French “ was con¬ 
siderable. but by no means perfect 
It was. in fail, a long way from 
perfection, and even the most ruler- 
uni reader must be irritated by her 
arbitrary use of accents, her uncer¬ 
tain syntax . nnd spelling, and her, 
factual inaccuracies. Sometimes she 
errs from political prejudice; some; 
times it is clear that she "got up 
French Literature and history in a 
hurry before she embarked on her 
travels. 

These, then, are superficial 
impressions; but they were still 
worth republishing, and they should 
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Shakespeare's tragedies." She .sits at years. 
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Avian anecdotes 


LKIC HOSK1NG s 
An Eye for n Biri| 

302pp. Hutchinson. i3.25. 
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Commentary 


I.aM year a l (Ids lime we published a 
special number of Hie TLS oil " I he 
i 'luninuniuiiiun of Science ". In this 
present issue we leave that question 
behind and altempi (he thing itself, 
the cuiiununiciition of wIiul i.s being 
done and thought in one nf the must 
crucial Holds of scionlilk research: 
developmental biology. The four 
special articles which we hnve printed 
give a representative though, inevit¬ 
ably. less than comprehensive picture 
of a subject whose theories and their 
possible applications are of great 
human concern. 

Our four contributors are all pre¬ 
occupied wirh the development of 
form nnd pattern in soma tie or 
psyehillogical terms. This i* not re¬ 
search which we can be content to 
leave isolated in labonuturies because 
some of its methods and u great deal 
of its vocabulary echo in quite strik¬ 
ing ways research in linguistic'., com¬ 
munication theory, anthropology and 
other disciplines' which abut on the 
humanities. I here are good reasons 
why the lifsj number or the TLS to 
be devoted to a single scientific topic 
should be devoted | 0 “The Biology 
of Gruwth 


oil? The more we know aboiti this, 
the belter will be our understanding 
ul the growth of diseased and ab¬ 
normal cells, uich as (hose which 
form cancers, and this should lead to 
discovery or the means for attenuat¬ 
ing ii. 

Professor Wolpert’s article (page 
533l .shows iriat the emergence of 
pattern and form i. s a developmental 
process of more than narrowly bio¬ 
logical interest. He suggests that this 
process is probably due to the cell's 
knowledge of its position, from 
which information it navigates the 
path of iis growth il* s not who you 
are. hut where you happen to be, that 
determines your future. Develop¬ 
mental biologists are not alone m 
speculating that the codes of local 
mechanisms will reveal a more basic 
underlying mechanism. 

Dr. Gaze (page 541) .shows why the 
dirccl study «r the brain’s own de¬ 
velopment-. Is .beyond. 


literacy and multilingualism in the 
various countries concerned, we 
should have a more complex but in 
the end more lire fill model for what 
is happening. 


On page 521. there is a review of 
Hailurhuiiions. lbe second novel tiT 
a young C'liihan writer, Rcinaldn 
Arenas. The original. Spanish- 
long it age version of this book was 
tutbmilied for publication in Oiibu 
bui refused, and appeared in l%‘) 
in Mexico. In spite of thin refusal 
and oT the export of the manuscript 
of Hailiirinuiiiins. Arenas is stiH 
living in Cuba a ml has not. by all 
accounts, been harassed iherc. There 
are two obvious reasons why Hallu¬ 
cinations may have been judged 
improper. The first is that its sexual 
passages are too gamy for a notably 
Mi ait-laced regime. The second is 
that the hook may have been rend 
more as a parable than an innocent 
narrative and ulTcnsivc parallel un¬ 
earthed between the regimes encoun¬ 
tered by the wandering hern and 
current practices in Cuba. Hither 
way. Hallucinations is on the local 
Index and the conditions exist, even 
if they have not .so far been ex¬ 
ploited. for another set-to between 
Fide) < astro anil a Cuban 
intellectual. 

The must durable and active of 
Castro's feuds has been with the 
poet Hcbertu Padilla, and various 
episodes of it have been recorded 
in Commentary. On March 20 this 
year, Padilla was suddenly pul in 
prison, without anyone troubling to 
say why. He stayed there until last 
week when he was as suddenly 
released again, having drawn up a 
lengthy act or contrition: 4,000 
words of self-criticism which arc a 
disagreeable throwback to an earlier 
style of ideological persecution. 

Padilla's abject “confession " was 
read, soon after he loft gaol, to a 
meeting Of the Cuban Writers’ 
Union it}'; Havana. The text does 
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uvanPMliNr «»F pattern 
form, which can be 


connexion patterns m the nervous 
system which are associated with 
the “ higher activities " of the human 
brain—are genetically determined. 
Dr. Woodland's article (page 537) « n d 10 assess id what extent these 
stales trie fundamental problem. wnncxion.s may be modified by func- 
which i s how the fertilized eggs of ,lrtn iin d environ men l. 
animals, apparently simple single- 
celled structures, grow into cumplex 
adult bodies with mtuiy different 
types of cells. ‘Che current view of 
. development is that all cells contain 
the siime genetic information. !t is 
■ “ e l‘ cv ®d that their different behaviour 
reflects the fact Dhat different genes 


re,X lV fLS. .°V r . pre «nl. not seem to have been published in 
each. 1 It describes work being done Cuba, hut i has been circulaied 

.I ihrmiyh ,hc ,Kw, ^n" 


are " turned on” in different "cells. 
But how are the genes tinned on and 


To this last question Dr. Rower 
(page 523) has some disturbing 
answers, for hu argues that space nnd 
movement perception develop during 
fetal jife independent of learning or 
psychological environment. Hi* con¬ 
clusions would seem to be of some 
significance to educationists, sociolo¬ 


gists and politicians, to say nothing 
of parents. . 


.pgsiuon wax not really represented,. ™ 1 , s : 

Whije there is undoubtedly a nation- ' { 

ahst distortion- i>f literature which' - uns are : Ihe- 


As the study ■ of" Comnionwealth 
^lierhlure Nprcnds into Europe, ques- 
. tions. aboiH the author and bis niid- 
. ■ jenceeonve.riiicker a rid faster: Duplah 
•"sbidcnK. 'fdr Wborri 'English 

’. acquired ^liijtguage, read uuoks cilwu>>i k,/ hi, . .'v - -.- «.!«- 

*-written by Lndinnx or West Indians liS '^ nnS H comf ^- 

or Africans or Australians, ofieq ^ 

; jiving in London and for whom Kng s 2 h h fi ’ r ;^d knowledge of their' 

1 luih,nha'yV.huain, be an ,acquired lali Wl te r d ^ ■ 

,.RWHflo.. This is ebntinbmcHtion. and ' ^ « m ^ eu4l ^ n a! 

pftqh comrtvurilCiUioji. hut.. ' 

■‘VW bccojT>aa-|ess subUe tbina Ss'™:i .T*« 


„ , . - -igct, 

Prensa I.aluia. It makes depressing 
rending. Padilla lays about himself 
with all the mu such ism demanded 
by the form and exposes himself 
as a pccchnt counter-revolutionary 
who has suddenly seen the light. His 
biggest sin was his defeatism--- 
" The driving force of my poetry 
has been pessimism, scepticism and 
disenchantment" and the defeatist 
spirit was especially recognizable jn 
his bouk. Fuera ilcl juega. which Tor 
all its lack of revolutionary optimism 
was given a prize bv the Cuban 
Writers Union when it was first pub- 
fished, 

Padilla also analyses his relation- 
wmw with other Cuban writers and 
with certain visitors to Cuba who 
accepted ' • 


I,s ‘ K - S'. Karol. „nd hf/ 
poet Manx Magnus '.f 
!:«INIn ..N„ 
fed his egoccntriciiy - fc ' 
interviews to the B.BjC Jj 

Iff' 

vision Review " mt ' 
year which did ran sec nw ^ 
revolutionary at the time. ** 

Padilla spreads his bl^„ 

croudy over the mm** 

guifiy less of outright o Ppo . 
he Cuban regime ih an 
leading flirtation with it. 
meats tally closely with 
expressed by Castro hhaj 
weekend when he (bundered 
the false friends of iht, 
revolution, meaning hy fa 

leftist intellectuals in 1 Wi 
Mexico who had dared io jn iped together under the 
lie protests against Pad ilia's y* rphogencsis, still evokes for 
imprisonment. Castro iw» a sense of wonder, 
have converted Padilla ml wwesin molecular biology 
did he manage it in so shortu to 1 ** establishment of a 
- -into rhe orator of his hot j rly elegant understanding 
mination to re-cnergi/e k lialof how D.N.A. repli- 
tion. j wdes*' for protein, how 

What obviously needs rib. lhc cg ^ “^V’ 

ueoesjs gas ssc 

!i"pI TESEi’Sf-S L< i , drJW fed human egg “know”, 
hwls behind he RcvoIuiidr.. ^ l0 nnike a niiin ? 

section of cu lure and the am. j n our body come 

lie conofnded with a nurhd 4 „ ^ cell, how did some 
to them to live in a iren.&fa ^ come to niH-ke. for 
ami blockaded bv all wboit i4n4r m and the five lingers 
nmg enemies . As a token ft if one looks ilt ,| ie 
o wn reju vena non, Padilla roe of development of 

Hun he h.ul wnilerrsomeieij |0 | a chick-and this is a 
positive poems while hew I experimental animal in 
prison ; trial in tiscff is a fuw y. developmental processes 
little parable, perhaps, of m certainly very similar to 
(ustro sees as the right Mi Q n( j (hat it develops 
for provoking the creative im f r0 ^, (he body wall 
, (fin Inner mass of rather 
flhjind remarkably similar 
...... ^fttissurroundeEl by an outer 

1 he (iliinnc.w Hook of . 

well add a new literary recflrf 
lisLs, and one w hich H rwtiH ! 1 
he challenged 'for a vetj 
Sir Harold I la it leys new book 
dies in the History o / f‘Aew** 
viewed on page 543) fulfils 
made with the Delegates of 1 ' 
ford University Press nearly 
years ago, when the aiitW 1 
ninety-two was a «Icmo B »l 
the BaHiol and Trinity 
was advised by two frieqds W 
writing history until he ^ 
man, and devote his timeTO 1 at 
mental research. So seem to think of a 

scientific view of history. relationship between 

decided to delay no loD8 ^' X? Probably stimula- 
made what he describes JJWJ* bje.pf D’Arey Thoni- 
in procrastination But ^.--My own view i.s 
lion • or is it rathtfr 5 elf-ojJ , JjP ? 10 does not de- 

not enough. To - break JJJ 5HSR*.f“ l ?‘rnply provides 
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An Introduction 
to the Study 
of Man 
J. Z. Young 

The .rim nlTliis Inn 4. is in pmsiik 
iIicImslc I. ms nfTin nun biology, 
Tlic jgcnis c< mil'll ling himinn 
si'iivu) .u c 11 :iceil fmiii ilicir 
biiiLTiemic.il basis in I lie highest 
levelsn lVoiiM. - ioiiMU>s; hmt),iu 
cvfiluiiiHi is I raced from llie origin 
nflite lo I lie hegi linings nlTintn.m 
cuts lire. These facts pnn idv 
hat-kitrimnd know ledge on many 
tirgeni problems, such as 
l iiidii idual ik-\i-lupincni, aggre-vsinn 
am! war, racial conllicr. pnpiilaiiun 
ennirnl, and pulluiinn. A main 
theme is dial know ledge about ilic 
brain is rcwiluiiuiii/ing our 

mulersUinlingofiniL’sebesaiul die 

• world,'ash line and liiiH-uuie 
1 i Hum radons fj> Jar tin wing 


Chick limb morphogenesis 

hit!. 1. The chirk limh develops as an nut prowl h from the body wail. The 
cells that will form the cartilage and man lei are shown in die photo• 
praph. Thex are loosely packed and rather uninteresting in appearance. 
The outer layer of cells which forms a picket will give rise to the skin. A 
blood vessel ran he seen as the white open area. A presumptive fate man 
of the early limb bud is shown in Iff) together with the main skeletal 
structures- of the wing lb]. The region dun run. when transplanted, induce 
a new limb tsec fig. 3) is shown at p. R and U represent the radius and ulna. 




taflx Yet, within two or 
uhe main features of the 
Nwhk. radius and digits. 
This cmorgcnce of 
I pattern and form 
May homogeneous, or 
Ifclnicturcd, beginning is 
^ of developmental pro- 

tin a bit more detail at 
to>n, one knows (hat trie 
evolves rather active 
division of the cells, bid 
I 18 me unlikely that this 
‘h very Important for 
pattern and form. 
P^bjy worth emphasizing. 




lyiie of cunltactile force seems to he 
responsible for a vuriely of other 
changes in form, not only in sea 
urchins, bid in many other animals 
e.g.. the closure of llic neural tube 
in vertebrates to form the spinal 
coul. Moreover, in each case the 
contraction seems to be generates! by 
vciy tine microfilaments inside Lrie 
cells, of a type quite similar lo those 
found in muscles. 

This kind of -study begins to pro¬ 
vide a way of thinking about deve¬ 
lopment in cellular terms. It be¬ 
comes much easier now to think 


about such questions ns, what is the 
relation between genes and gut 'for¬ 
mation, since trial question now can 
he put in trie form: how can genes 
control pseudopod activity of a par¬ 
ticular group of cells? While this is 
a difficult question, tl -is quite easy 
to «e How one might attempt to 
answer It. For example, genes coirid 
control production of trie contractile 
protein itself or a substance necessity 
for contraction. More generally, 
once wc know what the cells do in 
order to bring about changes jn form, 
much more meaningful questions can 


_ HUin»l S puwviMUW....- - 

., ,s ....M.v ir-inni ... novel iad Guillermo for the Delegates, Sir 

r: Danish' sees everything ns preside and n u 4 l<f> f i,nle ' ion 8 HI exile, the let them down, and hwW 
ish m uiv there-is a dagger Fr ?^ ^noniisj ReniJ Dumont mixlel for would-be tecod 

d bobk. v '-‘' •• ■ 


•iWtiting, * ! ^ 

.. / 


.^Sort wl thin a ■ k rjcvwn. comiii unity,, 
Roth the ekuitdment 1 and the: 


Ile-de-France 


dancers wci q a.jipareni'at laM week ?. ,^^ ether tjw centre wit] hold in the, 

confwence at Aarhus : in Denmark ," n ! Uon of iHew. . I - MarcRIn * u- • •*. . , nnnrt uch 

which -marked the definitive arrival- lure 11 * that pciriubs dews . / • B,0th had . h ! s °* n < entirely original opprp^ 

.- of ppmlnorriyeaUh literature on the ^ natter too much. The Assoda- / 10 " ,s * or y* His couconi wax with the past as 

lifoture* ! / W* T hc translation of The Hc-dc-ErapfJ 

/ • £2 ; 25 * ^ ^ n 8 awaited, for it displays wiij 

: siSfitdartl. Englw^ BYitalfi \yill ?' J? 1 #. 1 - ' : J>i’« Hiance Uie power of his sense of the ’ * 

n U -'IS? ^ bwp «P<; 1 ; •‘itudipfi the region around Paris, rebuilding M ;.Jf 

^ \, * * c ^ r ®cter piece by piece. This work is an udd^ 

x ***•"*>*«* .* 

tuid AVhoenfiveM. th^' DFocccibgi. Hghe^ trith M rorinbrgrHfah dSSm' V f— ’ ■ ’ 

fiykful as ihirt- of naiijljnftl conawit^ -V t j ■ 

• ment^bift-ln -*** ' \' ^'\ r: ' | [ \ v 



pnutffped 


^J 8 that bring about 
■W 6 * There is now quite 
Jf” *hat localized cellg- 
J 5 are responsible for 
.JWPf ^ or mx in deve- 
be illustrated 
,ran# SutnHaiicnv 
gjafithe htn»es of develop- 
FJJWsthm universal mech. 

"t lb! ° un ^j’ "tn other 
«peri- 

tEin 1 • Trygve 

ffl^TOofb'toek- 
mpr^ogencsls. in 
T lb e ':^‘w ? Ve not 
,f t itself 

hM d . -• 

Contract lie force . • ■ : 

?™SK rJIIies ® Fig. 2. The formation of tW gM !H 
the mtu itn hiu embryd. About ten 

PteWMa W *hr *****■*+» *. 

'' Hiarfr. up nf about 1,000 i*U*. , 
tbi* tech- ' at ranged os a Ipdlow sphere {a), t* 
of the veils ore indicated diugrammaucm 
3 t«r S r l^ eve * The m Idi ots as an inpushing of the 
* tpecif^oriv^ s elf sheet and is pulled in by 
ltd in -1 pseudopotH seen hi (r) nnd. id). 

»«r ... -i- winch {hr. photograph .shows the stage • 

WriJ'-’andi' .^ifTe^ptnfding lo (*/). fbe\arrow '.''■ESj 

Tbif 'pof/iriHg ia a p.\entlup*td- ■ ii- 



lie puscd and answered in molecular 
and hincliemicsi! terms. I'here is an¬ 
other imporliint aspect to this. It 
should begin to he clear trial whnt 
the egg or embryo contains is not a 
description of the adult hut a pro¬ 
gramme for making it. There is in 
trie sea urchin no description of gut 
form, hut raiher a set of instructions 
on how to make the gut. Moreover, 
in making complex biological forms 
it is usually much easier to specify 
a set of cellular instruct ions on how 
to make the form than lo specify 
the final form. The instructions for 
making a paper hat hy folding arc 
much simpler Uhsin a description of 
lrie hat. Ii can be much easier lo 
generate complexity than describe it. 

Trie sort of studies 1 have just 
referred to emphasize the role of cell 
movement in development and ii is 
particularly interesting that Donald 
Ude. of tlie Poultry Research unit, 

Edinburgh, studying a mutant which, 
causes s>k clot ul abnormalities in birds 
including, for example, extra digits., 
has found that the cells from the . 
muiani move in a rather abnormal 
way. He has suggested that one of 
trie effects or the mutant gene, talpid. 
is lo affect cell movement and cell 
contact during trie early outgrowth 
am! trial this may he trie main cause 
of lhc abnormalities oh«.crvcd. This 
provides a nice example of how genes 
csmi affect form by ailfex-'llng cell 
contact mul deJJ movement. 

In the example of gut forma lion 
in sea urchin development 'the 
changes it» form were due to the 
motility of a specific group of cells. 

How were these cells specified V 
The Arpulial orguniizalion of cellular 
activities is the key fcnlure of pat¬ 
tern formation as distinct from the 
development of form. Returning 
again to trie chick limb, the pi'ohlom 
is how the cells that will formmuscOe, 
and those that will form curtilage, are 
specified. It is possible to trace what 
will happen. to the cella during de¬ 
velopment and so obtain a presump¬ 
tive fate map. that is a map of (Ihe 
limb at an early stage which shows' 
which regions will, -for example, be¬ 
come humerus or hand (fig. 1). Now 
it is one of trie remarkable features 
of many aspects of development trial 
while the fate map tolls up what will 
nonnuily happen to -the various 
regions, it is .possible to alter this 
quite radically by experimental 
means. The system can regulate. For 
example, ff the presumptive radius 
and uliia are removed at ah early 
stage, then no defect will be found 
i p the bO*;. 1 [ r OB | ila (« so. that .0... nn( ) Csimiziirn»i nnil.a pii i»er bn The 

whole liniri is sitiII formed. This type coiuribiiiiuli ot*rlic college 
of regulatory prqce&s i/i pattern fqr- ■ • ■ • i- 

mation might be better understood 
; with reference to wriat 1 have called 
fin; French Flag Problem. 

Consider, a Hue Of cells each, of 
Which can become bine, white Or red. 

. - The problem..-is-to design the system 
so that it always forms the French 
flag, that-is. the left hand firiyd be- ‘The Exposition in.this boiik is bolh 
comes Wue:; Ihe middle third ■ he; liw^id mid cciiipcllinp.... U is jn' 
comes while and the ri£h[ hand third exciting lirtuk, enlarging, likd its . 
red. Irrespective of hovy many cells predeLtKsuf, t»ur yiew biiiliofwlut 


The Anatomy of 
the Nervous 
System of 
Octopus vulgaris 
J. Z. Young 

I’ruicssor Ymmg licre ilcMfilw-s the 
nerve cells and tractsoflhe brain of 
die octopus as cnmplcicly as 
]M*»ihlc with ijrcseiu know b ilge. 

■ The numbers of cells in the various 
lubes of file bruin base been 
i-siiiuaicd, and tlicir emu nil inns 
. dcmonbiraieil l\v cxpeiimcnUl 
dirgcneralion. Trie struct lire nf ihe 
bniu is ilkisimicd \>y nunienuis 
pboiograplis and drawings. 
Frontispiece 700 lexi-lignres 
furthcoming 

The Special 
Theory of 
Relativity 

A CRITICAL ANALYSIS 

L. Essen ( * 

. The siKa inl theory of iclufivily is. 
l egiirdcd ax one nl’-tlie illost’ 
rniimrianl theories of.science ami 
aliluiugli errors ami imtinsislciicies 
have bpen ]h lint ed nu.i ii is m ill 
aliiuisi universally accepted. Trie 
author sets out In show llul lrie 
thoughr-e\|K'iiniciiis used in the 
theory du nor slid could i)OL give. 
trie refill Its ubiained i'rinn |licm and 
tlijt trie results follow from 
aildilional implicit tissumpi inns. 

PajK’r covers sop. O xfqrii Science 

Resenrtfi Papers 

Studies in the 
History of 
Chemistry 
SirHarold Hartley 

This fiock covers thcfoiiiutivc 
perinijof cricmicul theory during 
the pmutl 1760 to and .. .. 
liescripes trie creative work 01 ifie . 
'pioneers who prepared fill’ way for 
tlie emergency of modern chemistry. 
Then} are individual studies of 
Lavoiii er, Priestley, John Dalton, 

I luinphry Davy, BerzoliUs, 

‘anulky, the early organic clicniists. 


laboratories to choinistry in Oxford. 
i 6 plaics, tcti-ligurts £*75 . 

MegalithicLunar 
Qbservatofies 
A. Thom 



How' would; one kndw 1 which piece > forceful an adyricate ftrf.' 
to hold up ?) The dimeretitialion. 'nicfulnliicman’. Xhcea’fduaiion;_ 
into red, bide or,‘White cUrrospondK .-jrid intcrpretulinn pfthese rtwufts 13 
f. id; • trip ; differentiation into,', for. ’urtwacliallengnig last fin 1 tlie 
.example, mtisclelot; CfirUfiige; i-TTie .prfcliUfwian.’—-A , i>ri<rr a 3 
I equivalence 6 f oII'mIR import. '[l > -■ * • • 

I ant, aby cell, ciinb^ome blue; white:'OXtOrd 1 '. ..■{P™ 

orred, apdso itja in^e.Varly ltmb; University BBffil 
if Almost aby;c«H ln.the;mtiea: quisB CH^i ’ y * ' _ .. y . 
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v of the question- lioUkrs. nml linn ihcy took hit ion 
►I* nLiatehed through on, V rohurisnilly. to avoid loss and 
* 4 ' ,, L.'ept al Oxford not lo win profit. Of course ilespik- the 


Effect of 

grafting procedure 

lit;.}. ihe elfi’t i o) adding a 
b<ninthly region to mWi'/rfiijf wing 
i.\ fn fawn- u.u't'oiid limb In develop. 
The gnifiing pron'tlaie i\ shown in 
ilu• diagram anil the rcuiil iv 
,i htinn in ih? plii-ttternph. 


DONOR (Stage22} 

whivlr lias liiidnyiL.il relevance -is 
ihai cavti cell has iIs. position speci¬ 
e'll with respect to the ends or 
hutimlai ii\s nf iliv line, and that it 


HOST (Stage 18) 


fuirncd would de|lend on how the tion there must be a coordinate of the first ant! before the second of chick k , Mi Hiseussion of Harold 

^dc I 1 !?!, 1 ' 1 ' Pujiitton. Ibis system which the cells can interpret arrives can tell a cell how far it is the developing winSVilM *Uw Slorm 

^ n n 11 ' could give rise the early development of the limb, from the boundary. It is important according to v«w reviewer refers 

which wdlck! 1 ^ | Viiri °L V ” r ( pallC,ns h ,r example, differentiating into that both signalling and diffusion mOTtalhisorJl i^ ;tbou . t tl ?Lii ltCfa ; 

Uuili will depend mi Mu- intv 1 i;,ircl:i- cartilage cells. We do not know how' rypc nmcJeLs niakc it nccessarv i,. earlier beco “' lit Bank Rale in 1957 and 

information is sped- the fSiS 

.*•■ «.»s kegin , u *c l»m- Xlifc'ihc p^lcmis' .hl i* ,ta in’ta'Xdl hrfoSi™ , S‘ , £“ vi K 

ecnc«. ; ,„J pain™ n,,) <*.. linked d»biu« over Mikh positional inTor. MT^|h™i, when „ nLe. 5 '""' 

t? provided ination need beset up arc relatively , his c rafted i™?:!' ni, ’.][ tissue k iSHiVith for our nose,. 


\ n discussion of Harold 
, Riding hr Storm 


interpret it will largely depend on. the 
genet it comfit til inn of the cells. One 
waj in which pnMliunnl information 
might be specified could involve a 
iiiimhci inij frniii (lie honndarics or 


— ■ - Accept al uxroru Iiw in win pium. wj inn tm; iiespiii- me 

' fd»P arIme here it was sent to complete vindications pronounced hy 
may reply hy the tribunal it can he argued that 

I following information ; there are disadvantages m having 
^rtdEtnwnt held, specily- outside direclois at the Bank of 

i ind university (and m- England: bin Mini is not the point 
|!1 l mill be different ir. Oct* drawn out hy your irviewer. 
VMfcta. or siihieets of D. C. DAM ANT. 

II fi“ in progress. Replies 3<i Regent Si reel, C .1111 bridge. 

a, ln - Research in Pro- 

tress civen below. . **Our reviewer writes:--In a 
e UINDOFF. leading uriiclc on die report nr the 
I.'T- BOULTON. Tribunal, The Times- described the 
I n r ..« Ia Montagu Mews words in question as "a very ill-judged 
I**, _ ^y j phrase ”. It also said ili.it " this unhappy 

ft®*' ' sentence was in irniii doubly wrong'“j 

ft* . and it wem on lo argue ihai either die 

Kinn f flA storm Statement was erroneous or Hie action 
■ding l■It 111 which it described should never have 


editor I should bear in mold ierl .1111 pcluw's Idler, tlieic is a ns lion n| one 
facts that are luu grustlor Mr. P.d me paragraph which is iliiecily rile sum in 
Dult’s myrc-lhan-l-'nglidi subtlety of Iliv puini ill qilesllull, .mil tiuit is .1 blank 
mind and aptitude lor md a physical negation of ihe simple, verifiable trill li: 
generalizaiion. Fo r instance, ih.it 0n |te@ , \ lA ,„ mi , ,i 1c . . . p,ss.,gc 


generalization. i : «»r iiistaiiec, lh.it 
men are so constituted that they will 
work 12 hours a day, and pay mou- 
sl rous renis out of I heir sweated 
wages if only they ni.iy think and miv 
what they like in ihe icsi of their lime, 
rather than work eight hours .1 day 
for higher wages under vomptele 
Slate regulation of Ihcir lives and 
thoughts. 


7.5.71 TLS: 


edition ? 1 lie Y.ile rilitms* app>nuil 

failure lo consult iIik siaod.iiil nunk-iit 
work .tikis furl lie r eoiiliniialiou in your 
reviewer’s ■ttalcnieui iin wh.il semis i«i 
tin page H4 comes the . . . passage ^^Mem .md unpona.il -eviewj 

from Shaw’s teller which I quoted 'Hal ihe* had lake.. Inn link act...ml of 
fully but Mr. Redmond qunits m a , * u ‘ v'" 1 ^ °f previous k nimneiil.ilors. 
clioppcd and misleading form. Shaw t .). ItAWSON. 

warned ihe Ltlilnr, Palme Dull, lo School of 1 ileiainre. University of 
bear 111 inind a fact Ihai his moie w.uwuk.«'nsentii. Win wick "hire, 
f 11.111 I'.nglish suhllely of mind and 
.1 pi i Imle fur incl a physical generalisa¬ 
tion " had blinded him lo: ” For in- . ^ ’ 1 

.stance lh.il men are so eonslituled ChlirCn, State 31111 
that itioy will work 12 hours n day 7 

and pay monstrous rcnr N nut of ihcir o ■_ \ • 9 

sweated wages if only they may think SCllOOlS 111 iJrililin 
hik! s,iy what they like in Inc rest of 


Tribunal, The Times described the ........ ... , . , , . 

words ill question as ” a very ill-judged n " K • e " <r * Mr - khappeluw insists llial 
phrase ”. II also .said llul “ this unhappy he P n, . Us *‘S pail of Im e\- 


phrase . II also .said ill a ( ” I his unhappy 
scnicnee was in irniii doubly wrong 
and it weni on to argue ihai either Hie 
statement was erroneous or Hie action 


iract from the piece, on page 314 ol 
Sluin'--" The ( hnekn-Om " : hut any¬ 
one with a copy of the hook who turns 


’ Church, State and 


which it doscrihod should never have 10 l ' l3t ^ ^ ,c lollowing: 


, 1 | been taken. I agree; and f do not 

liiroiu (hint; that to say it was done “ in 
.y/urni av0 u| loss and not lo win pro 111 " makes 
rcrers j t ^ | c ^ s a mailer of principle. Ii was 
altera- J!0 , t „p t ,*on rM . a Hie only point of 
' nn ~ principle which Mr. Macmillan’s light- 
.ter ol hearted account ignored 


Wriling in the Labour Monthly. July, •; ■ .,,,, 1 1 h,,„..h 1 omre aiut acuuun 

lYMI.Sliaw eotdd nj.t ..nderstand, and oKusfr.he?" is 'no scope here for (^ 2 ) file book Appear,i inMfta 
ihuught it could not really be the cawi hoilcs| difference of opinion. One of us S '^V u.'S?,, “ f .J'o L nS ..J 
thai;- -’ . . men ure so eonslituled is r j g |„ ani , |he lllher is wilTiilly wrong, published by Roulledge, ot the V i sUny 


their lime, rather than work eight 
hours a day for higher wages under 
complete Slate regulation of their 


Sir,—May I cor reel an error in flic 
review of Janies Murphy’s Chim-fi, 
Starr autl St-liooh in itriltiin /JWW-/07U 


-v -.swiinwiv sysidii pmviticii million ncca dc set up arc rein lively ihk L onfioit 1 iu„. ' ' tisvu.s : c 7.7“ u 'i" 

S H ,ir riifr d ™ lo r*.*S3 


i'‘make< sense’ to behave 
Brilisb wav for purposes 


Shaw’s Politics 

Sir, l write briefly in reply to Allan 


emphasize that it is by no incans by Peter Lawrence and Francis Crick 


calculate uliicli third 11 cell is in „ .„, i * ,s mal ,hc *anc concentration of the substance pro- 

.-...in,'" , h '7 h , W" c ™' priiwpk* Men, i 0 lipp | } , viding posiii.mal inforrmiion. a coordinate 

ti.iri Ilf nnshii.n-i inf „! i HSun wc 10 h ^ roitK - insects, wu A ml her different type of median- ^ emphasizing that a cell's inici. 

i s. LT. il ,nfl ° n m t Uad V - rlcb 7 ,le lin *s. I^is ism involving signalling has been prelMion of positional information 

1 ubsequcni interpretation « one make, seme, me I cannot imagine suggested by Brian Goodwin of the is determined by its genetic conslilu- 

of Uh. mam ways patterns develop. ujc to h-iic ileMjpicd niitrvcllousiy University of Sussex and Morrel Hon, J have omitted u verv immtri- 
In aildiluui, I hope that the nenpri ■ K dn ^i imivc . rS11 K y*lenis for Cohen of the UnivcrsUv of Chicago, -int usoeet of n«in»m f,, r r 

mechanism cells use fur sigualUng piotcrn synthesis with- This mechanism. sometimes helpfully odi^^evdoDniemu? ^historv W ■■ n 

pusilronal information might be systemi .1WT.? n V od «‘’ profoundly afier its behaviour umi 


Snundcis from the University or New If w hat 1 am suggcqin,^ 
York a I Atbuny, and confirmed by alK i t |, ere are un i ver „ [l ij 
Denrus Summerbell in our Depart- then if the molUiL bL?T 

Th « ‘ a r? Cl J nd len( i s 4| ? dovcl °P- covered in one system, fort 

This Rafted region can be thought of insects, it would provide! 
as a boundary region which sets up many others This is 31 
a new coordinate system. possibility. However in & 

In emphasizing that a cell's in Lei- account of the development 
Prelation of positional information f e, n 1,nd form I have left« 
is determined by its genetic const ilu- I"'P,?!!'‘li ^ S| ^ LS .u l lf ^ 


possibility. However in Ik' 
account of the development 
tern and form I have Mod 
important aspects o( the piti 


Lirjccful that this allusion Chappelow\ generously long response With reference to these twe 1 quounoitt, 
.A. n, a H e an d even more (April 23) to my letter of l*ebriiury 26. which I repeal Cram niy Ijrst letter. Mr. 
[jfind Indeed ridiculous thot May I begin by saying how cugcrly ( ba ? pc 1 l ,° w luis to,,J 11 s rea,lei ‘ s env 


universal and that Hie differences 
beiwecn pat terns, simply lies in Bhe 
interpretuiion of the • ,positional 
inhumation. For example, if one 
goes to two dimensions one can use 
the same positional information to 
form the French Flag, the Union 
lack or the Stars and Stripes. The 
positional information would pro¬ 
vide a coordinate system; Mkc-.the 
gnd lines on a mivp. and- foe fkifl' 


positional InbniM- H-nd,^ *7uSM S?'Bkr'MX’i 1 


i.s important for the reader WfhiMi were directly taken, 
this and also that I avidly pnfta welt conclude tlmt those 
prejudice that there are jiawt look more account of the 
universal mcchnnisms inv 5 ®i*niw ihan was warranted 
adopting, on occasion, ( 1 ^ interests of their slmro- 
P roc rust can treatment 
comfort myself wiLh an apknB' 

Francis Crick: one should sqili 

gel a theory to fit all Ihehftlfnn |Jrvtf'f>t < 
some of them arc hound-BiOO X \J L Lvl 
wrong. f 


j be elevated into an under- 1 concur with many of the opinions cx- 
mm|e. ihe whole matter is pressed by Mr. fjwppelow in the course 
m Li in ihe Proceedings of of his letter’/ l-or example. Socialist 
mat and Minutes of Evidence Realism w often tedium, and honest 
ito ihe Tribunal of December men should nor be shot lo r arriving late 
*] in ihe Tribunal’s conclu- »( 'heir place of work. When we are in 
hut readers will look at the agreement about these larger issues, it 
in even simply at the para- « n pity that wc should have to disagree 
1 US 6 ) from which your re- ubmit a mailer «»t simple fact--though 
ifbMi were directly taken, }) YAl »!* Ia . ct , « 'here to be ev 

3 i-dl conclude that those nmmexi dispassionately. Shaw wrote 
look more account of the 'lie following: 
iiftUrea lhan was warranted Tliis concerns the lanoi'B moiciiii.y 


hk ihe Tribunal of December 
J in ihe Tribunal’s conclu- 
\mi readers will look at [lie 
,Ncven simply at the parn- 
!tS^ from which your re¬ 


rest of their lime, rather than work pfl « ilBC „„ 314 0 f Shaw—" The 

eight hours u da v lor higher wages ciunker-Out In my opinion, Mr. 
mnhr complete Stair reunlanoH fhappelow's TLS account of how he 
their lives and thoughts'' quoted the "crucial paragraph” in his 

/ith reference to these iwo quotations, book is thoroughly wrong—not Just 
-hich I repeat front my lira letter, Mr. misleading, not in any way ambiguous, 
happelow has told TLS mailers em- bin thoroughly wrong. Tho difference 
hatically* between the version lie olfcrs in his 


phatically: 

. I stand entirely- by what I wrote, and 


misumlerstands us both. .. . 


to ihe eUciii only that if I were its Of the eighteen paragraphs in Mr. t.hup- 


iftwagc on piigc 314 of Shaw -—" The I-Cicester, 

'.‘huckrr-Oin". In my opinion, Mr BRIAN SIMON, 

“happelow's TLS account nf how he University of Leicester, 
pioted the *' crucial paragraph ” in his 
wok is thoroughly wrong—not Just 

nisleading. not in any way ambiguous, XTrv+zsc 

nn thoroughly wrong. Tho difference KlISKlfl S [NOTcS 
nctween the version lie offers in his - - , 

TLS letter twhere Shaw's puncuiation fill | arlVlP 

SsSSwfsils 

mine ... In fact, T do nor violate the 2SJRC, ™r£l, " Ruskin’s Notes on Carlyle ”, by Roger 

quoted paragraph 1 though Mr. Red- i ik _ ' thal 1 reflar< t Fulford, on April 16? JA 1 **J* lw ™ 

mond does in his tetter, us I shall thi ’ ^u is ue « SreDortinlonv wrote to Charles Bliot Noncm 

come to show).... Now to Mr. Red- 7^%a T iH and ^ Amca J 0 u « 

IT,.*] bookSrofKiiiii"Sr*.i»W 

ssaif skis S£h„ 

of interesting material which it brings S Vilioeo (New York PaManl Pkw. 

sat, s is SsSSSrs.Ss 'a 

H2SSJJ ’ 1 ’ ,r “ nBC " disnp - swsb 


.. ■_ ii„ •» » lr „ a IISCIIII DOUR 111 ail a<™ nin.li} B u “» 

Shaw s, views in the ^uaal para , )0oks nre SL . ftrce . (l wiu continue to be 

graph , ami of my comment consulted for the considerable amount 

As a result ol misquoting us both he of j ntcrcsl i ng material which it brings 


iss Potter the polisher 


it will he a snd—and strange—d is ap¬ 
pointment. 

JAMES REDMOND. 
Westfield College. London. NAV.3. 
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Profjvt^s or 

iJeradetwe? 

At tuncli sex itself has ieemfed 
n.deviation.. Provided the wife 
thpugln 1 of England during 
ilUcrcqjirse she was- dolhg her 
but any: suogestion that 
she Was mixing that duty wifli 
plKisure was not quite; nice.' 
Today, pace .Lady Birdwoqd 
and. Mrs. Whitchouse, al*s 
rulher dlifferent. Aided by such 
authorities a« Dr., Eustace 
Ohesser 1 *, social attitudes . 10 - 
vvarife sex have become pro - 1 
grossly? or decadent d^endlng 
on ypur prejudice. Such curib-’ 
sities as foot fetishism, the 
electmc dildo, and rubber 


Casebooks ['^.nowover, were virtually unanimous without considering that Roy Fuller' Keith Hindoll (April 30) 

™ rejecting both propositions: Hie Ro V Camnboll, P, T. l»rJnwj ;iml Henry " 1,1 some time in the fun 

S'r.-Yonr reviewer (April 30) k verv ■ ?, CC ?^ ; the llrst while agreeing Rc ?« ha « virtually no expcrionce of ■toiuHiUs ure likely to rendfl 

iliimiv 'Ihal \ in- _ J-' K 'p . 1 3 I Ml lh»rp hn.- kmu. - ■ .. Rfllinn ') .. .•-_ . .. llmi.k-full,, ..Ni-nUln" 


jKtx,.however, were virtually unanimous 
in rejecting botli propositions: Hie 


reject Jiis view, reaffirmed in Mhniein . . . Jt r 1 

to Zcm Zem. that "whatever changes * A HO Til OH iXl 

jn the nature of warfare, the bmulcfiold riWUI w 

w 4110 simple, centra! stage of the T> 

war : bin there is nothing in the K.GI 0 nU 6 u 

Briijsh poetry of Hint war to disprove ... . 

tm basic coiUcminns. Can we try in *r, • Your review of A 
define the nature nT the war’s pnolry ^donned by Maddeine 
wttlwiii considerinc that Ruy Fuller ' Keith Hindoll (April 30) i 


• i. S 1 ^^ewer (April 30) k very ■ *uZ 7 .r, lira wnue agreeing «*u vmiimiy no ex pen once of 

worried that Macmillan “Casebooksv ,flt !,1 . ere h °s n marked cultural ® 0,Hj n f Ohil we usefully ignore the 


and similar ventures will reduce thi «P“ ns ' on - 

oliSnnf 1 inilS. rfBVOI 5 ! 10: Adding the ; J. nDt concerned here to argue 

hnTC 0 oxiSn? In ? y v L CWl w ^ t * 8 roup js right. The inteUcrtuiib 
nnve exactly the opposite effect. ntay be dtoughl lo command n dcaner 


r , « v-sui wc usoiutiy ignore the 

ft ® 1 ,™. 1 h°y«s. Lewis ajtd Allison nil 
died witlhin weeks of reach inu the 
From v 


thank fully, obsolete 
There is perhaps sonic mw 
ing here. Prostagl«ndins 
ing (he uterus to coiiiraci aw 
contents, ]f any. and 
provide a safe and simple 

minn f Snn ■> rx^nffnarim Rl flQV W 


I UNDER i 

pj of Ihe Writings of 
litter 

Mw. £5. 

jlTtfutf Beatrix Potter, Mar- 
of a hapless critic 
formidable Mre. Heel is 
f jfin appreciation of Ihe 
books which she 
'to temerity to write and 
JJd > very dusty answer. 
W new examination of the 
!N lo the boojts provides 
J‘ widcrice of Beatrix 
for any urban 'ad- 
™ wre unwiso enough to 
JJd the age of puberty or 
^ the United States. She 


went to the nuking of a cnnvimimulc 
artist. 

Mr. l.imlcr’s new hook, although it 
is gcnernu>ly illuslrated with ex¬ 
amples of Beatrix Potier’s work in 
line and colour, demonslruto hci 
skill ns a writer. In writing she dcvc- 


ainplcs or Beatrix Potic’s work in « Mrong-mindcd, highly inc¬ 

line and colour, demunstruks he. vuiual young; man vjoukl have 

skill ns a writer. In writing she dove- i^lh 

loped the same craftsmanship in ptn*- • content wWi nothing less lhan a rich, 
anti i-\( uihiVii -.hn tf-rew :m<l redrew varied, and rewarding life. • 


is /kigety abi.it ti.ingt." aii .hecvi> Johnson’s Rambler 

dence shows that, however narrow Sir—Muy 1 add to my letter lApril 
the life of a daughter of a wealthy 30j that ” Borrichius" is not only 
middle-class family might be, super- correctly printed in Scott Ellcdge a 
ficisilly, a Mrnng-mindcd, highly intti- EWiJ« , ' , »»h-<-' , 'inirv t.»//ien! h'-ww* 

<• S,tii<vl .. n u.«if«t.l huva 1 1 W»U, blit also ulcn llictl m the inm- 


mentary to tlio Hpinbler essays in that '92631, U.&A. 


became too ill to supervise their publi¬ 
cation. His corrected galley-proofs are 
in the Yale University Library. Mrs. 
Viljoen explains these circumstances in 
her book, which has never received the 
attention it deserves and may not ha 
known lo some readers interested in 
her subject. 

MARTHA S. VOGELUR. 

Dcpnriment of ltiiglisli. Coljfnrniii 
Stale College, Fullerton. California 


suit of which she drew and redrew 
her pictures until Ihcy reached as 
close lo her ideal us the reprographic 
process would allow. ’* I polish 1 


This, however, is only incidentally 
a biographical study, nor docs it enter 
into a critical appreciation of the 


polish! polish! ’’ and the variants books, except by inference. It Js a 
which Mr. Linder quotes show how most detailed and careful exam inn- 
persistent site wn s and how ruthless Hon of the provenance of Beatrix 
in sacrificing the most delightful of Potter’s written work, and a valuable 
irrelcvancic.s. contribution lo the bibliography 

rr c., «.u. ..snot, With herself, she of her published books. Beatrix 


ind ay M^ 4 a ^ BiWw °.^ They perfonu'"^" •!*** .■ . sug 8 «t fiiiTwS aCailTble" to e^ac thej 

^ Yit ' als H U | Ba i s ’ J * cctj not waste tunc on . What is m?i in doubt is the very con- ,0Wfirds Mr, Curroy’n jujw pooir>’ of ensuring that ihfiv a . r ? uo1 

rulher different. Aided by such ■ h^k. bui cap quickly discover the two S| d?rable gnp between the two' nbints r€D Wle-conHol killing : and to see it ns when they Will not neeesadj 1 

tutfhoi'ilies a« Dr., Eustace PJj u C i, rt clcs lhal "i*Uer. Casebooks ? f . viaw ' an <i K should like iu cuoiesi' “ n 'W^von of Owen's compassion is s o safe, hits pej to beseW* 

Uheeer'*, social attitudes .to- SjJIJr , l XJ fr8 * t» ,n|s nr view and so ,i“ ”1 l rc ?, dor8 . in , Particular, all over Sl? ro 1 > 8hll [ tQ “wundcraliiad the dire*.-: But they certainly are J 

\varife sex have -fan* pro - 1 develop ob Ihv ‘ ?£ S&fiE» closeiH^. WiSSft look. He brdlte from the to rend^boVdons n artj 

8 ^«ivc or dectulent defending opinion.’ *■ ” }S ftSSffiSJ? pUqxJ’ oJ , *"* «J«ianpe. by P nly the present method 

on ypur prejudice. SucTeurib* -■■‘JaS" ^X ^er appears to doubt Rn<l imoaKi n,, C ,‘h 1Ul ° af L sas P Won S«“ ^ no ?f 1 ,p r b ^ wc ? n ‘. h ® curing them-ralher as 

f» !&»tov.'S»■ sraLtSS.dfes 


*«iS5 

• frnJ? critwinw Which sprang from illumination of the complex charac- 

of Leili . 0 excelsive caution she showed that ter of their author, but thcy havejno 
work » evi- her mind w?5i unusual clar- particular intrinsic merit. The best 

Si™ *=«- wm"d f ri.t feraly io drfwd Sre pertap, three pi«es on eountry 

Hf™P®raffy reactions. Bea- ! ty a _ her life and traditions submitted to, and 


irrelcviincic.s. contribution lo the bfbhogrnphy 

?V° l [ ^r Iter*book'many 

^toppHnny-bulton” for V\nA ■ variants of text and binding, and Mr. 


she instructed a doubtless amused 
publisher in ihe technique and econ¬ 
omics of block-making, to the forth- 


IJndcr records them fully. 

■ There are no unexpected “ finds". 


“Sf telterTn ^iX y«n Th, figitivc. piece, »nd n»d 
en 9 c ijmMiiv towards texts, now published for the first 


Tanganyika; have sex ten times 1 
a night or that the Ttionka ol 
Mozambique perfomi nQbdy' 

.with Ihrce or four (HfTeroml 
wives; Is rtio re likely to aroiim 
admiration than horror. ! 
Rape, murder, offences ; agu{jist . 
chjWrch itill, rightiy fherlt 
opprobrium j ’ blit our attiuido 
towards- (he consenting-ndillt 
has'ehapgc<(. .TTie policeman Is: 
gradually btfh& removed . Crorri' 
Oldbedroom;, :a, circumstance 
Which, fruplics no revision of.'. 


' on p l n C. B. COX. 200 G ray; s f nn Road. UnS W°cT' ' ■ P ESM0 ^ D ^RAtrAM- 

, ■ aO.Purk Gates Drive. Chendle Hit]me, . ’ • ' ! OjgBleswieki Yorkshire. 

Lhcpdle, Cheshire. ■ * * ' . ' ? ‘ - - , . . 


yLnesep ■; Conference 

^ !SS;Sn£''-t» of _wheels inching, the 


■- t ¥£w Mkocouhi oi-uoTsc^-;;™ 

fH?, ^hots fCommon- 

^ amended this threb-dtiy. 


T'»' "' 1 

' i'l'V: \ 


li 


mg 

tlllijtfM * :l- 


attitude inwards' the Boston' -3 ffl; T j 

sadist, bit! a deal tnor^ cori»pas-> V Th« - ' ‘ c 

sion toward ji moff 'ttko.Sir: 'teStiv^ ' 

Hec.Wr lylpiiDoniiW, Slr-Rnsw, V 

OitaenKBiL or Oscar Wilde. All, 'articulate group, and yp^r5w>ai£maiS Second Worldpoworm*. 
Victims of the • non-permissivc 1 : ,ls right in pqtating out that wejoiH' SSfflSSnqt JiryaiW'*- 

society. • llslsabofrldbc g^lefuV tohemforSK 

i trjH. • ■■ \ 1 ffnMuk NevefihiflMSv.LhQj’-itt rwii-f . 1 

-■;-l3 nmrus 

[TlieiHtiiuau AsjK-cis of SeXuul j^ryTbweL--'*? 

I DeVisilibNi ; iarrolds ti&$ ft Or so it would aecnj, sia^ titclr nre- 
Arrow Paperback 40ii • portion rhad been. ►ba, 4«3 ; on ' iif6,. 

T--:. r-- ; - <grtmises: Ohe,-that Tltcre-has .beep, in; 

-vT-.'r.Y -v..v, : , • , Etiropc,.-a '•‘Jciihurnr'exp| 6 slofi i, ‘; thb : 

other. I hid iradHIonaL Vhlutfs: lluve bc6n./ 


(he bind. 


access to 


not have 


“Ml ODSOieic, Anti iowr » « 

D C 6 * as provided for und er J“ e ^ 

. iho j 967, on a certificate urn**. 
hap. tered medical praci(l°ne*”fl 
roful n.H.S. hospital or other WPa 
would undoubiedly be aW 1 
M- present \u*. ■ • ^ Q ^ * 

GooviHe'-and 0»iu< Cc 

■ , bridgeGB2 , n'A-’- .. 1 

nous . • .1 

re £ Research i 

jfig i ' i • 

S Progress 

Sir,-this! iittet'l’snddr^l 

. you, to bur-collMg^* 
unlverritid* Of ■Or^t Bn j 

Ireland, ahd-EIre** JgL° JS1 

in.Orl^oal workrittEopM^ 

. • f We kcow.tijat'^e 
**«- • them: recdvpd. th? 
ince • diem „ spmc uitspjffl 
had material/for 


h'S nfatelc e of Leslie 
y»5»««ta( work » evi- 
gR Bowcver much she des- 


^orary reactions, Bea- '.^pro eot her life and tradition? submitted to,, and 

ooncorned for her t fnder Quotes an ex- rejected by, Country Life. The 

WM she SlL of* letters between Beatrix greatest value of the book is its illum- 
Mr. Linder Knato-GTimaVpitb- ination of the making of the twenty- 

for to* K r jJ ,„^ B before she P had four books in the established canon of 


TO TLS Sc « °*± 

^ wers m Potter and the Anglo-German pub- 

sg®£f« sar- 

El'Sl'iTwS 1 !' 


Forthcoming Boohs from Georgia 


DEMOCRACY ! 

Carl Cohen ' 

The naturoj deflnHions, and dimensions of democracy examined In a 
thoughtful end theoretical study. . , May / $10.00 • 

IMPUTED BIGHTS' 

AnEsSftylnChristiaja Soolal/Thoory 
Robext V. Andelson ’ T ' 

The ground and nature of human rights. Concrete, immediate moral 
and social issues art considered.. . April/$6.00 


ff*r**i whom; if'not 
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books NisterS tried to drive a hard letters containing thegernis ofmany 
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fiMS ' SySs-g- to. to. Misv Potter A. a v S , .o Near tog, ™ 
8«hor22s.6d. strongly topographical. Mr. Under 
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LITERATURE AND CRtflCISM 


First the text, then the context 



Jl \N S| MMlHJNHKI : 
l-ii Ki-liiiiiin t-iiiiriiu- 
.*4l|i|i P.iii'. (uilliiii.iiJ 2.1/p 


I Ik 'H-c.iliiNl ' ulu ciiiiw" Icrm nn 
inme hmiiuuviienu».1 group in I-iuHl'i 1 
Ih.in tin (lie uuu ”, Ncv<u- 

IlieltS*. Jilihi'ifL;Ii Jlwj vjiry i:i»n>rdi:t- 
ehlv in llu-ii fe>pi>n»e to M.ir\i»ni, 
I^>kliu;in:i/y>is. \ii iietiir.iNsm in |jn- 


voluinc, wliitli g.’.i.*. ih iilk- io the 
i'. link coJIc.'lioii. 0 all improtivf 

’iI.iluiiL'iii nf In-, rnoili.idi and aiuiv 

It KinJiidc. nidi ji cluracierNik 
cl.iini for hut 11 " ni'iiein imfihnduln- 
(tii|ui.' Hide :m\ wdniiquos cl j‘i kins 
pruediltfs \erifiiil>le>P ■’ jniil ~ di*.puni- 
hilild reflexive (lihre di* IoliIc 
ii'iticinlc s>'iU.'niaIiij!icj 
In the senieu of llic\c ends Siam- 
hm>ki tinphu'ii/i:* the need in con- 


.■ |i 1 1 - - . . . . till* IIVSU Iiv vv*li- 

M'l-tics. Jtir hasc then writing on .,idei u.refullv the releviutcc to Jiter- 


U,l i th ary cri lit is in’of all disciplines "qui 

111 Ihi: naimv ,.r Iradilional literary out rc v u droit de cite pa nn i les 
rinpilc Ihcir differ - sciences fuiiiuines At the same 


. m mi • : - .*owmvw^ niiiiMiiiwi . ni uiv nanu: 

n/ini.iui , V) v ' M,in - r'” 1 ,,f co l 111 ' time, lie .irgik-s that such disciplines 


1B .1 i_. fl . . . ..----- t-iaiw, us. LII*VI >KlLsll \Jr^llllJJI|03 

nil'! i i " * nii insuuK'c. sociology or psycho- 

1,1 tile scii.se ana lysis I must not be imposed on 
niii'it ini u ! c ‘ lS,1:i \ c reived literary mirks, in the relations be- 


■ii ,L.' -I . . .. j-mi, iiiiim mu HU iniHOSVll Oil 

nhif niw V" ,t c ‘ lS ,1:i \ c , 4VWlved literary mirks, in the relations be- 
£ . „ ll,U U,rnm,a - iw«wi -sociology and modern Jiicrfl- 

_ Jure, rfor esempk. it is essential to 


■ - *•« ■■ ‘■•wwhjwi., 11 is i.ssi. iiiuii in 

1 n i (km circLiinstances 11 is not recognize -llial the 11 language “ of 


surprising ilial the ‘\Svviss Scfmol’ 
should have played a central role 111 
open 1 ng tip new pjtfi.s for french 
lilerary criticism, l or some con- 


filtfradire and the " laivguagc " of the 
socioly in which it appears arc not 
co-cxlcnsivc, not part of the tfune 
iv/tox. On the contrary, literary 


1.1, ... .... s/11 nit- iMiin-iti 1, literary 

. 1 tunc nmv Swivs universities works from Le fioimr et fe noh |« 

."SP. . * lrj,1,s, ! wHl "« p«™» n Jn- t:f:irmner, or fioni’ (lie poetry of 

kIlceJnal ■nmivatiun in (heir French Baudelaire to that of Rend <'hut. are 


Rousseau's ( Vw/cWmin. It i> both 
ingenious and illuminating, and is 
accompanied by an analysis of (lie 
nature of aulohiograpliical writing 
within which the different inks of 
the memoir, the diary ami (he 
confession arc defined- .Siarobinski 
looks again al the old distinct inn 
bet ween the “ writing self " and the 
“ -self written about" and argues on 
behalf of their ultimate interdepen¬ 
dence and unity : 

C’esi parce que le mm rcvoln cst 
different du /i’ actiicl. que e« dernier 
peut vruimeut satlirmer dans toulcs 
scs prd ruga lives. It ne racontera pas 
Mulemenl ce qui lui cst adveim en 1111 
autre temps, niais surtom comment, 
d ’autre qu’il iJlait, il esl deventt lui- 
mfime. 

The central section of Lit Itt’liuivn 
critique contains four essays 011 
aspects of the imagination in rcla 
lion to literature. They ctumterh.il- 
«tnce. in an interesting and fruitful 
w,jy, Wie predominantly rulkm.nlisiic 


tunc of the first section. Finally, in 
three concluding essays. Sturobinski 
turns to 11 consideration of psy¬ 
choanalysis and literature. Although 
by no moans hostile to psychoana¬ 
lysis, he emphasizes the metaphori¬ 
cal. even mythupucic, nature of the 
language il uses.-It claims to hrine n 
conscious. rational, discursive 
vocabulary to the si udy of I he 
unconscious, the irrational, the uon- 
disoirsive; ycl its terms arc not 
quantifiable and “ la settle rdf die nee 
possible cst I'cxpcriencc ‘cliniquc 
loujonrs unique, non it5ductihlc aux 
coordunnees d‘un diagrtmimc 
To diis extent the language of 
psychoanalysis resembles thut of the 
literary work. Nevertheless, litera- 
Liirt has suffered a good deal of 
“ aggression " at the hands of psy¬ 
choanalysts who sec il either as a 
form or substitution and compensa¬ 
tion—an illusory object replacing 
the real object which the writer has 


failed to attain—o r a 
f? « vi *nee thoroUu ^ 
*»e psychounalyiJ! 8 ^^ 
In practice, nvvh u l !’ 
kism Troquently d, v ^ Jl 
from what is cemra] $ 
concentrates on wh a t„“ 
irrelevant, or loses .sigh, jj 

«i I together as it expires J> 
a urr,re- ni °nde- ^ 

Sirnobin-dii does nor 
relevance of psyctio^jl 
sifihh where crilidsniisl 
but be insists strongTi J 
dtdly that l 

loin dc «c consittucr uaim] 
1 ’influence d*une expcrktoi 
dune passion ankriWra 
fit re coiwiddrdc ellt rateci 
note onginel, comme UD j 
rupture oti I'fitre c«iani*J 
passd, entreprend tl’iBvnla i 
pas 8 d, un avenir rabulou.'j 
guratmn souitraito an 


olecular 


ology 


velopment 


the embryos of certain tudIIum's .11 
the end of ihe Iasi century. In th : s 
very favourable material il is possi¬ 
ble to remove a particular part of 
the cytoplasm at the two-cell stage 
without touching the nuclei. Devel¬ 
opment proceeds in a nearly normal 
fashion, but it eventually becomes 
evident that the animal Fumed lacks 
many internal organs. A group oj 
American workers have recently de¬ 
monstrated that ihesc embryos show 
a bn on 11 a lilies of gene activity, even 
<at an early stage of development. 

Evidence of this general sort indi¬ 
cates that the activation and repres¬ 
sion of different genes in different 
cells results from the controlling 
influence of the cytoplasm in early 
development. 1 he cytoplasm must 
itself he organized al some preced¬ 
ing stage, and there is every indica¬ 
tion that it occurs during the growth 
of the precursor cell to the egg phe 
ottcyte) in the ovary. 

It would therefore seem that 


nl.;..l,l, ..... f _ . I«r Ml.il IM issues iiii'i.aic 

I J 1I,,, A ,i hlS fom,s of rcf «wl and opposition. Yet 
c X* h:,l i A , bcit possess this very status 'thanks 

Roussel ..S h K ^ i130, | ll, jBiin la an organic coherence and slruc- 

Il Wk. T h n ,“ r ^ ,,,ik ! •? luro whlch on] y ttkefln a dififercn- 

erth . er 1 f» ch Hal quality when placed against an 


Early verdicts on Spenser 


flliGH WOODLAND 


‘ofZoology, University of Oxford 


■11 jvntss ny ninn nnu either teach Ual qualitv when nlaced ana in si an 

literary tradition nr a sur- 


i s,,,,,.,. d,.T.i . i 7 mcnuy uuuiuun or a sur- 

^new cridSsm “ JtTn^r? ,C ro y nd ™B sot of divergent social or 
birth lei vJSPiJS JS ,u l?P. hicat assumptions. Starobin- 


B. M. CUMMINGS (Editort: 

Spenser: The Critical Herftago 
355pp. Routlodge and Kcgun Paul. 


binh Ik.s 1 . uaKi in v«lT l 1 i" »iusupiuc*L assumptrons. Maronm- 

bjrtb. Ics (.(Light in /llrfch since ski’s “rigueur mdlhodologique" is 


W * ‘ .h» - .. , . .. thorttfore a probing analysis of the 

thL numerous new or dies internal conf iaur'it ion of a work 


IM5 f Sturobinski is one of the most J^ iand ierefore more 
.bfopdih and gen- ^oundly-ibascdt movement from the 
afhi'vcr’Jiical approach, to- specificity «rf the work ro the aener- 

and U dcar fnrmulmffi ^ 1 of ltllosa historical and infeHec- 

fe« °i?' ma w r htfr l ,uaI conditions whieli'surround it. 

Roriw l iil« na Ih l n The actual working-out of this 

Mauroii of) PwXfS Chttrles doub! 1 f. approach cun be assessed in 
Mi' M:trob 1 rv.skis lengthy analysis and 

!,*!? .,^ aunc ^ ®andiOt. In panic- interpretation uf the ” D^ner de 
t.ir. the opening essay of the present Turin ” episode in Paw Three of 
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The inclusion Of a volume on Spenser 
in the “ Critical Heritage " series pro¬ 
vides a par Hal subs! i lute for the long- 
promised but still unpublished Spen¬ 
ser. Allusion Book, as well as illustra¬ 
ting the foundations of Spenser'cs 
fame. The passage* here collected 
run from the comments by E. K. 
which accompanied the first publica¬ 
tion of The Shepheurtles Calendar in 
1579 to those of John Hughes in his 
edition of .Spenser's H 'arks in 1715. 
They are arranged in three chrono¬ 
logical sections -J 579-160Q, J600- 

1660, 1660-1715—Followed , by a 

section on " Language and Style '', 
and one of “Biographical Nines", 
ihcro is nu lack of niaterjul for a 
second volume, since Spenser has 
always been admired by those with 
any taste for the poetic qualities of 
English: that is why, to Charles 
LaJnb, he. was -the ptiels’ pool. 
®boji kept The Faerie Queem 
“ 1 ’ Wm while he was writing 
The Decline and Full, and the Rom¬ 
antic poets not only wrote their eafl- 
iMt verses In Spenser’s stanza but 
JSK such mnijor poems as 
C/i/We Harold , The Eve of St. Agnes 
Aaotials. Spenser’s genius bas 
ahvays, 111 contrast to Milton’s, been 
a liberating influence, as Keats’s ex¬ 
perience proves.' 

M ffnSt, however, Spenser’s 
preference for iflie English model of 
Gtmuoer to the Lstin model of 

VargH .perplexed those who wew 


eager for an English poet .to clahn 
Iris place alongside the great poets 
af antiquity, and they did not see 
that Spensers constant, discreet re¬ 
minders of Ohauccr ’6 uchievemont 
were intended to answer .those who 
considered that English wus not a fit 
vehicle for imaginative writing. (It 
was as if he said: ” You already 
have an English poet whose great¬ 
ness you recognize: there is no case 
to argue.”) But Spenser also 
accepted Virginia n precedent in 
publishing first a collection of pas¬ 
toral eclogues, a procedure much 
recommended to young poets in die 
sixteenth century. The Shephcardes 
Calendar announced the arrival of a 
poel who aspired to be the English 
Virgil, and he did not have to wail 
long before, the title wus conferred. 
But. poriiaps because The Faerie 
Queene is so very unlike the Aencid, 
appreciation of the heroic poem 
lagged behind that of the pastorals, 
and when it did come there was, as 
Mr. Cummings points out, a tend¬ 
ency to class Spenser with his Italian 
predecessors nuther than with the 
pools of the classical past. If this 
still pereisis in our-own day, it is 
perhaps no more than a recognition 
that at times Spenser approached 
Virgil through Tasso, as we may 
approach Spenser through Tennyson 
or Keats. 

This cofieotiion of critical views 
enables the reader of the present 
day to understand how Spenser’s 
eadiesi readers approached his 
{wetry—which Is of more than his¬ 
torical interest, for they shared with 
Ism many opinions on pastoral and 
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"wnar iK. called “ Mm* 
'of ahe^suiffe- 
sftbrtj sepondly. lthdl fd 

sd^Diany hlethod should, be 1 u'n!, 7 

ffifty .employe^ i' khd; ‘fihaily that 1 ' 

Sp-ar as Is bossib 


Watson had no ; Jess.-than five wives: 
that Holmes's relatively early rctiro- 
W in J903 wgs due to failing eye- 
sight caused by excc^siye smoking > 
and Jhut, when not long after the 
evdjls in..‘‘His Last 

{JWi. h?.foqnd himsalf facing total 

<Mrwe<L hiqtsw. - 
(-Ss ^ lhai .will 

9?WS ia Moxiecotes to some 

' P a l >er5 deal 
wth_such retativek innocuous topics 

- between Hoknes’s 

, .and the apicu- 

oSivWrS*&ihe .sq^fre- 
'tbaf fe■SSKK claim 

Sf„^ ^rned, bpok-colko 


( heroic poetry which are da 
i It is always worth asking q 
) meant to those for whom 
■ new. 

1 It would be agreeable ( 0 1 
1 to welcome this addition le| 
able series widiom row 
integrity makes .its derat 
' C'unmrings lias setatf 
arranged his material &di 
has provided a useful iotiif 
essay, all the belter forWg 
len-tious. But his notes I 
authors of the extracts idi 
sources of his quotations lew 
to be desired. To gitflj 
examples: Sir John Hh 
dates arc given as 1574-Itffl 
implies the astounding pnl 
u complete Iransbltoo l 
Orlando FurUtstt bj lie 1 
seventeen ; W.illlim Vims 
are those of his /Ml [w 
birth and death) in DM'* 
Editions quoted are 
always the most up to ‘ 
Hull is quoted from 
from Davenport (aldio# 
tion is men lioned), and >“ 
Bodleian manuscript i* 
from toe manuscript aW 
enpoiit prints ii; there 
cnee to tiie presence of 
Chu.it and Lost Lo\W. f 
buryV, Caroline Poeti. wrii, 
Palfadls Tamla In CregoO 
Elizabethan Critical Edfl*- 
might continue, but pw ® 
pie must suffice: in j» 
John OhalkbiU we are tw- 
ftourished c. 1600 and 
known beyond the 
he was coroner for 
the fact that hd was an 
both of Spenser nnd «.,, 
Walton ". But since Junr*- 
when Mr.. Orofl puWftWj 
coverles in dm TLS, 
baVe been known aboti “ 
and among theni Wi,jJ 
Mr. Cummings states of 9 
wrong; There is also ajj 
number 1 of what may cW! 
termed ‘misprints, as'.JJJ 
made-to ateert Ifaai 
the pfeseat, and 
past language is the besj^ 


ruaiMOsr problem 
I by embryologists is to 
tin the way in which the 
inhnalj. apparently simple, 
kd stHioiures, become 
uio complex adult bodies, 
J pf diverse types of cells, 
ihiys arranged in the same 
d the answer involves the 
which cells interact and 
noted in complex pal- 
aumena of this kind occur 
to development a>iui are 
ira other articles in ibis 
.This article is concerned 
*sy in which the various 
types of cells arise in ear.l-y 


1 in believed that colls differ 
; fey ntain.different active 
lITrarnple, haemoglobin 

fwrtivc in those cells that 
bod calls, and contractile 
pa arc active in those 
iHKde ccUs. The proh- 
« fe (tioieoular hi ologist 
j^e concern the mech- 
f fladt different genes a re 

* In various types of cell. 

J* ho extreme ways in 

* might be achieved, the 
R hrihg t^wait specialized 
t*d) cedhs actually contain 
Pees. They mlgjrt, on the 
*i.aH contain the same 
■ti these genes could he 
' 1 actSve^because they are 

ty a-different envlron- 
, Afl ; interiuediate situation 
exist, for instance 
Ltil contain the same 
■^. torne oouid be perma- 
acft )!Med, rqUier than con- 
P«t*d. It \VouW seem to 
Wtatal Import a iKe to 
-.-^Wcen these, possibiii- 
1 12 $ Pec ®° 1 % proved 
£ W*™*n dye necessary 


coiled hy the f-aol that tiicy were able 
to breed and produce many normal 
offspring. More recently, J. B. 
Ourdon and R. A. Ladrey have 
slioxxn ihiiit nuclei taken from skin 
cells in the web of an adult frog’s 
fool are able to direct the formation 
of tadpoles conttMiting all the var¬ 
ious different types of cell that one 
might expect after normal, develop¬ 
ment. 

It can therefore be concluded that 
Uiese highly specialized celts contain 
all the genes necessary to form 
every sort of cell present in the 
hody. and iluil these genes have nut 
been pennanentiy inuorivalcd in the 
donor cells. If it is assumed that 
these conclusions are valid for other 
sorts of cell, it must be concluded 
that cull differentiation depends on 
regulation of the extent to which the 
genes of each evil are active. 


Gene control 


ami the cytoplasm 


ft? ?*** to test 

1 in 0 f‘ genes are 

^ J - s ^ 10 “S® 
1^5 WKdw tcanspknla- 
ceH are, con- 


At this point one might ask when 
it is that nuclei first heiiavc differ¬ 
ently. At the beginning of develop¬ 
ment there is. of course, only one 
nucleus, surrounded by a much 
larger amount of cytoplasm. The 
disparity in size is well illustrated by 
the hen's egg, in which the nucleus is 
about .a thousandth of a centimetre 
in diameter, and the surrounding 
cytoplasm (the yolk) is several cen¬ 
timetres thick. The initial phase of 
development, called cleavage, in¬ 
volves rapid division of nuciou and 
cytoplasm to form many cells. The 
speed of division is well shown by 
■ the frog Xenupus. in which Ihe egg 
divides to form 30,000 cells in the 
first ten hours after fertilization. H 
may be shown that genetic activity 
begins during the last pant of cleav¬ 
age, and is essential for further 
development to occur. There is also 
evidence that genes in that part of 
the embryo which wU4 flonn the got 
are much more active than those 
elsewhere. So even at this eariy stage 


to understand early development 
we must understand the way 
that the cytoplasm brings about 
changes in' gene activity. This 
problem i.s part of the main task 
of the molecular biologist, which is 
to understand how genes control the 
activities of living organisms. The 
general outline of this process is now 
understood reasonably well. The 
genetic information is contained in 
the molecule deoxyribonucleic acid 
(D.N.A.) situated in the micici-r 
chromosomes. D.N.A. is a very long 
polymer made up of thousands of 
small sub-units, called nucleotides, 
arranged in a linear sequence. There 
arc four different sorts of nucleo¬ 
tide, and the basis of the genetic 
code is that each group of three 
represents one of the twenty amino 
acids found in proteins. 

It might be thought that such a 
code would not be able to carry 
enough information to specify such 
a complex structure as a man, for 
the D.N.A. must all be packed into 
a cell nucleus which is only about x 
thousandth of a centimetre In dia 
meter. However the information 
carrying capacity of this molecule is 
enormous, .is may be shown by the 
following calculation. When put end 
to end the D.N.A. molecules or n 
single human nucleus would be 
about thirty centimetres long, 
whereas each nucleotide occupies 
only about 3.4*1 O ’ 1 centimetres. 
This article is some 3,000 words 
long; if vve regard each word.as 
equivalent to three nucleotides of 
D.N.A. (i.e.. Lite biological word for 
an amino acid), then we would need 
100.000 such articles to contain He 
same number of “ words ” as the 
nucleus of a single human ccH. 

The translation of the genetic 
code occurs in the cytoplasm rather 
than the nucleus, so the D*NA 
cannot be translated directly, to 
stead the code is “ transcribed *’ into 
many copies of a chemically siqiQar 
molecule, ribonucleic acid (R.N.A.) 
These molecules, known m rnesaen 
ger R.N.A., move out of the nucleus 
and into the cytoplasm, where they 
are translated into araino acid 
1 • chains (i.e.. proteins). The sequence 
of amino acids determines the cnai- 
acteristics of the protein thus 
1 formed. It may. for instance, make a 
structural protein, such as collagen, 
the main component of cartilage, ot 
* elastin, which gives tendons their 
great strength. Or it n»y- make U an 
1 enzyme, that is a catalytic mde^tato 
! which makes a specific chemkal 

5 'reaction occur. A simple example 
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these dafferences become more pro- 
nourwed during the stage of devel¬ 
opment which immediately flonows 
citavage. , 

. How is it that these changes in 
nuclear activity are brought-about ? 
Wc know Chat the nuclei ail contain 
the same genes, so it seems reason- 

ajbte that any variations-in activiiv • 

stem from differences' in the "envi¬ 
ronment ,of the genes. The simptest 
explanation for these dififerences is 
that the egg - is - a heferbgeneops 
Structure, containing various regions, 
. of cytoplasm capable of prompting 
different sorts of. genetic-activity. 
During cleavage these areas of oyto- 
plasm become restricted within dif¬ 
ferent cells, where, they cast different 
Influences upon the - incumbent 
nuclei. There i* a comuderable 
amount of evidence that, to-s 
hypothesistscorrect., ‘ Ku ; 

A good example h JL 

some d"pepmen»« performed .pn 


ceils lining toe stomach, ap cnzynjic 
protein which ' brings about ; the 
breakdown of other proteins duribg 
digestion of food. It. w ; jH’otem, 
molecules such ax these which cause, 
cells to be' different, for. though c^s, 
may -differ with respect to other sorts 

of ^molecules ie.g., carbohydrates), 
these other mojecules are olWays syn- 
tbrisized under the direction 91 ertZy-.. 

mic proteins. _ „ 

It li how posssble, to rephrase the, 
question, rfaw doM the cytoplasm ■ 
control genetic activity?.^s; How 
does' toe (Wtoplasm of different cells 

Valise . different V” 

D N.A. W ■ *» transcribed, intp ] 
n A which , in its turn is trans¬ 
lated into protein ? Unfortunately 
our present knowledge J s too inadc- 
aiiate to provide a useful answer. We 
? u _„. «feiu the conttol of 
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® ^ 'V :,|r iH-iclivo in Ir.iihcrip- 

lion in liiylu-i uiiMnNiiii j. rli.it pro¬ 
teins ;ne iiifhily humid ,<n r«i them. 
(J 1 .!' m;i%km« " is 11 in ml be 

oilrtrtni in s.uimu l>jvs of ci*IH, A', 
Wo wonUl njvcl fr difltient geni i 
arc iutixe m ilu.ni. It is not, how¬ 
ever, known Imtt these difference* 
in m.isking .lie lir.uiulit .duail in llie 
li’. ins cell. 

A simil.n oli-eiint) surrounds the 
&ceoiiil Mep in the inf urination flow 
from UN A. m protein, die trans¬ 
lation of tin* K.N.A. code. 'Ihis is 
known to he an important control 
point in development, a* is .shown, 
for example, hy 1 lie effect of /mill- 
x.iliitji on the eggs of sea urchins (a 
favourite material for cmbryolo- 
gislsj. I lie i ate of protein .synthesis 
is very low before fertilization, but 
it increases abruptly afterwards. It 
Can be shown that this change is not 
caused by the synthesis of mow 
picssengei K.N.A. molecules, for ft 
Pectus even when the nucleus (i.e., 

1 lie genesi is removed from the egg. 
t is not known how this change is 
brought about. It may be that some 
messenger .R.NA. molecules are 
masked, in much (lie same way as 
genes arc masked, and it Is the 
removal of the masking substance 
which raises the rate of protein 
synlhesis. It is not certain, though, 
that translational control does mow , 
than affect the rale, rather than tho 


cinl«ry.»l**i!y is. however, making a 
coninl>wion (•> mir undiTsianding nf 
genetic regulation, partly because 
embryos provide an opportunity to 
ciiYumvcnt the problems just out- 
lined. 

First, as tmbiyos develop, their 
genes change from a ‘late of inactiv¬ 
ity (o a very high level of activity, 
or vice ivr.ur. a situation that is 
clearly much simpler to investigate 
than one in which a gene changes 
from one level of activity to another 
that is not very different. Secondly, 
and perhaps more import mil, em¬ 
bryonic cells are very large at die 
start of development. Jt is therefore 
possible to introduce molecules Into 
them, changing their composition, 
and then to .study any resulting 
changes jn the activity of the cell. 
In other words, the cell is used as a 
Jiving test-tube. 

Embryos and 
genetic regulation 
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development. Towards the end of 
otigeuesi*. r.R.N.A. synthesis is 
greatly reduced, and when the 
oiicytc inatunN to become an egg it 
slops altogether. The r.R.N.A. genes 
remain inactive during fertilization 
and cleavage, and are not finally 
reactivated until the embryo has 
divided to form about 3U.000 cells, 
when they soon become very highly 
active. 

Such a cycle of changes clearly 
provides a good opportunity to 
study genetic regulation. A particu¬ 
larly obvious approach would be to 
look for genetic repressors during 
the stages when r.RjN.A. is not 
synthesized. Such a search has been 
made, and two molecules with this 
function isolated. The lit alia n worker 
M. Crippa has isolated a protein 
from the mature oocyte which 
Inhibits riR.NA, synthesis when in¬ 
jected into immature oocytes, nor¬ 
mally very active in r.R.N.A. syn¬ 
thesis. It possesses many other pro¬ 
perties expected of an aRjNA. syn¬ 
thesis repressor, for example, It 
binds to purified r.RjNA. genes, but 
not to tho rest of the D.NA., and it 
cannot bo isolated from tihe imma¬ 
ture odeyte. 

Tho Japanese workers K, Yam&oa 
and K. Shiolcawa havo Isolated a 
ralher different sort of substance 
from the cleavage stage, for it is a 
small molecule rather than a pro¬ 
tein, and is probably a nucleotide. 
In a similar way to the substance 
found in odcyt&s, it inhibits r.R.N.A. 
synthesis in oells showing this activ¬ 
ity, and it occurs only in cells from 
which this activity is absent, In 
particular, it remains Longer in the 
endodewn than In other cetb, which 
OOTnetaitea well with the observation 
that r.R.N.A. synthesis begins later in 
the endoderm than elsewhere, 

Jit is not yet understood how the 
oocyte and cleavage factors are 
related to each other, but since they 
can be tested by their dear b'iologf- 
om ettafr, it should not prove too 
opHculft a problem. The isolation of 
t hese ntowomal gene repressors 
amrtrates rather clearly on® way in 
which the clear-cut changes charac- 
leiu^luc of embryonic development 
way be used to attempt a dlred 
approach to the problems of genetic 


Another important conclusion 
mm. has been reached from toe 

r r ; ^ NA ' Mfasls m em- 
bryonto ceife concerns variation in 

2 j} 0 enes present in a 

cell. The growing odeyte of frogs is 
Marge oeU evemuualfy over a. mil- 
bnuitre in Aameber, but it cxraMns 
^ fiuetleus. Originally R was 

“J* tojeeaJStf JS 

^' enormous 
MTWuot of .rANA. stored to toe 

?^ y L f0r .frequent development, 

^f 800 ! 61 genes of toe 

SSrt m be WOr)[l “* 

festor Uifiii toe 
genes of ondi naty adult cells. 

fi r °up 3 of workers (M Li 
Birnstiei and his associates to Edin¬ 


burgh, and D. D. Brown and his co¬ 
workers in nallimorcj were able to 
explain this problem, because they 
had at their disposal biochemical 
methods of determining the actual 
number of r.R.N.A. genes In the 
nucleus of a cell. They found that at 
tho beginning of oUcylc growth, 
these genes arc replicated many 
limes over, whereas the other genes 
remain present in llicir normal 
amounts. In fact, (he oheyle nucleus 
contains about 500 times ns many 
rjR.N.A. genes ns the nuclei of 
■normal cells. This discovery nf selec¬ 
tive gene Amplification is obviously 
of the greatest importance. 

The possibility .must now be con¬ 
sidered that specialized cells contain 
many more copies of the genes 
associated with their peculiar .func¬ 
tions than do other cells. There may, 
for example, be .selective amplifica¬ 
tion of the genes coding For haemo¬ 
globin in those cells which form red 
blood ceils. Unfortunately we are 
not In a position to detect such a 
phenomenon. It might seem that 
nuclear transplantation would help, 
but this technique is likely to detect 
a loss, rather than a superfluity of 
genes. This problem is being invest¬ 
igated <by many groups oE scientists, 
so an answer should soon be forth¬ 
coming. 

Embryonic cells 
as test tubes 

The techniques used in midcar 
teanspJarvtettion into frogs' eggs have 
beat modiiifiied by a lumber of 
workers to permit too micro-injec¬ 
tion Of molecules into living cells. 
This line of research has been most 
extensively pursued In Oxford by J. 
B. Guidon and his collaborations. 
The work of Crippa who used their 
methods, has already been men¬ 
tioned, but toe advantages of till is 

S of experiment are even more 
'ly illustrated by some very 
recent, unpublished experiments of 
Gurdon and C. D. Lane of Oxford 
University and G, Matlbalx of the 
. University of Brussels. 

They wished to teat whether pure 
messenger K.N.A. introduced into a 
living cell is automatically trans¬ 
lated, even when the col] docs not 
normally make the particular pro¬ 
tein coded by tihe message, A fiurthor 
problem was that although test-diubo 
assays for messenger R.N^A. havo 
vsay recently been developed, too 
transition occurs more Jnoflfidcntly 
toan in living oelils, They were 
therefore seeking a good method of 
assaying flor messenger RjNjA., as 
much as studying the relation bc- 
.Uween living and test-tobe systems. 

. T"® , suspected messenger for 
haemoglobin was obtained from rab¬ 
bits and injected into froas’ eggs and 
oocytes, and the surprising result 
obtained was that tho oBcytos and 
eggs were able to .translate It 
pmougfo they do not noiroailly make 
haemoglobin, indeed toe tojeoted 
rabbit message stimulated oBqytc* to 
toate at teat twice as much protein 
as normally, all of the extra being 


rabbit hacsnoaU;. J 
appears that ftfjL 1 
approximately * 5 ^ 

J « an* cel], although^ 
vimis dangers i n ^ 
.single sort of ~m!S 
more important, £? 
technique used 
trcmcly sensitive text * 
K.N.A., and an excell* 
which to study the ^ 
translational conirolf 
almost entirely the mi 

using test-tube systeasjl 
it is impossible to sayfl 
relation any results ob (3 
plienomena occurring ioli 
One of the aims ritfi 
been to show that ih &> 
molecular biology bii > 
new way of looking 
Cid problems. At preset 
service has been more s 
phrase questions that ft 
ered experimentally, tbu 
answers. Bill ft sited 
possible for molecular 
to begin to find out k 
that the activation and i 
of genes leads to the 
of the various difftmri 
cells in the body. ltd 
pointed out that devdojJ 
provide a particularly M 
opportunity to study gas 
Mon, a subject of whicfai] 
ignorant. It is therefore i| 
to ask the question, «bu 
cular biologists leant (i» 
ogy ?, as to ask what sb 
can learn from molecuhrl 
The general reader » 
wonder what studies of ti 
mean for the world i 
Nuclear transplantation ta 
and those Involving tag 
substances into develop^! 
stimulated frightening m 
genetic engineering Intm 
and its consequence w 
tions seem fanciful, for P 
evidence that then ton 
possible with emfussIu 
they were possible, the M 
time and effort, and 
donors accessary to 
cossful experiment 
eggs, would not mak. 
ments .practical on a iajf 
It Is just conceivaw 
ments of this type ®l 
once or twice by.rt} “ 
exporimenter, bat lfl 
term they are not 11 W 
more than curiosity vaj 
of work described op ‘ 
more Important 
how normal oriis won 
our bodies are con 
development It h 1 ■ 
stand the operation of t 
if we wish to unw 
happens to diseased 
ceBs, such as ? 
cancers. Similariy, ft j. 
understand abnormal o 
we need -to know 
genes In each oaU of ^ 
embryo interact wp ® 
ment, what toat enwoll 
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Nineteen 1 hlrl ics 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson 

_ _ 

„ s0 f this contribution to 
%*m\ new " History o 
series concede, at 
ffteir bleak study of toe 

5 tere was more to too 
L - the downward slKher 
3 [he failure of toe left tv 
Tu what more there was 
£,iely speit out. Rcsist- 
EUn set up, we gather. 
L die in 1939 with the 
$, of change had been 
jig* social outlook ;iml 
Kcminate during and after 
sj World War. 

irner at the end of the 
i relief. Few would accuse 
» of under-emphasis ns 
.us through the countdown 
| dolt, war. And indeed it 
fccade—a real decade for 

6 a definable curve of 
itfi. a doomed rhythm and 
tinwn than normal human 
k one vital respect it was 
Aw than they have painted 
6 ne concentrated on mate- 
^3sp and injustice, under- 
h spiritual and emotional 
ta that was the really mi¬ 
nting. One kind of horror 
iy in a worse. As the pres- 
Iphysical want lifted, 
HStt^eerjed by an aware- 
f te growing menace ■ of 
b net, so far as official 
karet, by what looked like 

m paralysis of the will. 

In was another crucial 
sisfcwo-or they, to use the 
pf-Wre luckier' t'hen th;m 
h. People, consciously or 
tiMt themselves to be less 
H'&Er leaders and this 
^however frustrated. It 

B ust Hie fears and 
s of the time : the 
lomic mAiuisc that 
could -seem to 
g estates eroding 
1 spirit while spec¬ 


ulative builders spread llicir iash 
over the countryside, giant pubs 
and cinemas mash rooming in root¬ 
less suburbs, liven in the face of all 
this, and Hitler too, aspiration never 
quite died. Hope, in a sense, was 
still a luihit, a latent state of mind. 
History was a hard horse to ride, 
but at least there were few to doubt 
that it was going our way. 

From this remove it looks a 
different sort of ride. Now the 
deoa'dc can he seen as a reverse 
escalator to our own. in .some kind 
of mystery-lour Underground. They 
were on the down stairway while 
we—travelling less hopefully, with 
less idea of where we think we may 
be going--are’ ihi the way up. 
Equality of sacrifice was almost as 
hard to achieve on their stairway as 
equality of increment is on ours, 
since they were not so far from the 
days when the comfortably-off had 
servants in the way that the baek-to- 
baok poor had inice—also bugs, as 
the authors of this book vividly 
describe. 

And if they find any evidence of 
social betterment, it is the result not 
of the growth of sixpenny stores and 
hire-purchase furniture shops but of 
such developments as the ones they 
note at the two ends of life—an 
infant mortality rale lower than had 
ever been thought possible, and a 
developing tendency of Lhe old to 
get together and speak up for their 
needs. Even the men of J arrow had 
the spirit lo march, and they knew 
whal they were demonstrating 
about. The lost factor—the now 
unknown or forgotten element—was 
Mill ul large. Can it have been an 
obstinately surviving belief in 
rationality and a sense of justice 7 It 
was for a later age to notice— 
though this book gives an inadequ¬ 
ate coverage of the cultural front- 
how so many writers of the tinte 
stuck to their glum social realism, 
how the poets struck embarrassing 
poses. In the l93Us themselves it was 
still possible to beHcve that the 
people were heller than their rulers, 
llicir pocLs, their historians. And so 
long as it was believed, it was to 
iiuu extent true. 
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Sociological Work 1 
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The claim made on toe jacket and i 
in the preface is correct: these i 
papers arc a working-out with t 
respect to method and to substance i 
of the Chicago School's emphasis on ; 
the “self” and on its development 
as implicated in and realized through ' 
transactions with others. So far as 
method is concerned, this approach 
suggests the importance of un¬ 
structured interviewing and partici¬ 
pant observation, and Howard S. 
Becker is concci tied to elucidate the 
problems and logic of Mich activities. 
So far as substance is Concerned, the 
Chicago .School Approach lends to a 
concern with the way a person is 
induced" into a li-fe-style, what 
interpersonal grips and proffered 
definitions hold him within it, and 
what changes may slacken its attrac¬ 
tion. Hence toe culture of drugs, of 
crime, of teaching and tile pro¬ 
fessions arc salient areas where the 
subtle ceremonies of induction lake 
place. Professor Becker’s obiter dicta 
concerning these areas do have a 
serious link. 

As college is to student so prison is 
to criminal. These are studies in 
secondary socialization and the 
types of processes which affect the 
manner by which it is achieved. 
Some of these processes arc highly 
general, such ns whether or not 
people are inducted in separated, 
discrete cohorts or in overlapping 
waves which cumulatively build up 
their own counter-pattern. Other 
processes serve to create different 
varieties of professional persona: 
how is the strong professional iden¬ 
tity of doctors and lawyers achieved, 
the mobile engineer psychologically 
differentiated from the constricted 
physiologist or teacher? Again, how 
arc professionals of any kind held to 
the required consistency. of behav¬ 
iour . through cumulative , arid 
mutually supporting " investments * 
which the participant finds it costly 
to withdraw from 7 


Thu above examples concern the i 
transactions whereby people arc i 
drawn into "established " styles. It js 
pari of Professor Iteckcr's basic 
stance that 111 is process docs not 
differ from that which creates de¬ 
viants. (Indeed he would add that 
orthodoxy is that form of behaviour 
to which only the minority con¬ 
forms.) Deviance is less a matter of 
anomic, or neuroticism or broken 
families or any other of the so-called 
causes ” of socially disapproved 
behaviour, than induction into a 
way of life which maintains its hold 
like any other, by sustained pay¬ 
offs. Moreover, many of the aspects 
of this behaviour that arouse com¬ 
ment belong to its initial stages 
when the neophyte has not learnt 
to interpret his new experiences (for 
•instance under drugs) nor been pro¬ 
vided with those community sup¬ 
ports which enable him lo handle 
them and thereby normalize the 
abnormal! Deviant behaviour arises 
by norma! processes, albeit operat¬ 
ing with a different weight and 
incidence. 

The approach based on interac¬ 
tion and transaction is apt to strike 
the outsider as one of those insights 
which can only come to social 
scientists who have been profession- 
aHy socialized to ignore common 
sense. And indeed it is common 
sense to suppose that people develop 
and change all through their lives 
and especially through the experi¬ 
ences of professional formation. Un¬ 
fortunately the' professional .defor- 
motions of the social scientists, can 
be successfully propagated lo the 
' point where common sense is too 
' easily rejected. Thus, in some parts 
' of the educated middle class jt 
becomes comanop sense (q . talk, pf 
1 the person in terms' of needs and 
> drives or to suppose that a person 
' only repeats in later life the themes, 


rhythms .uni inflections ivf tarty 

childhood experience. Hence Hit 
need to reassert the approach based 
on interaction. 

At one point Professor Becker 
raises an important question of the 
new "common sense" which is 
developing about deviance in society 
at large anil lhe new militancy of 
the deviant groups toenvselvw. 
11 Dime-store analysis ", committed 
to just those pro positions about the 
primacy of early childhood which 
Profesixor Beck or rejects, has helped 
the public to tolerate deviants a.s nut 
responsible and the deviants thim- 
selves to organize on the ground 
that society—in the causal if not the 
moral sense —is responsible. One 
imagines that Professor Becker 
approves the resnV.iivg social attitude 
while rejecting the pseudo-science 
on which it rcMx. Presumably one 
gain oE an “ interact ion isi " 
approach is to increase our respon¬ 
sibility by extending our conscious¬ 
ness of these universal ceremonies 
of induction which stylize all our 
responses. In which case wc are a IF 
both detenmmed mid responsible to¬ 
gether : the orthodox cannot see the 
deviants simply as the unhappy 
consequences of u vicious causal 
nexus nor Lhe deviants see the ortho¬ 
dox as the robot-like creations of 
“the system”. 


The proper study of mankind is 
sociology, or perhaps toe philosophy 
of the social sciences; if we may take 
as evidence The Pmprr Study, the 
fourth volume of Royal Institute of 
Philosophy Lectures 1 236pp. Mac¬ 
millan. £4.90). They are a mixed 
hag, with something for everyone : an 
interesting critique of Akisdair Mac¬ 
Intyre’s view of moral theory, more 
of Professor MacKay’s logical puzzles 
about the compatibility of first and 
third-person analyses of thought and 
action, and so on. . 


Isses and strata 
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r and Poiltiiu! Order < 

ilion iii’Capitalist \ 
Societies. I 

ton and Kee. 12,25. i 

1 } the presentation pf < 
ton in sociological 1 
classical and'current, 1 
; s tofcerned With the < 
■to essentially Marx- 
-,One says "essen- « 
wcapse a stickler 
/Marxism might well 
la-a'devlationist, in 
Juf emphasis not on 
flip <to which .he 
|iy hide attention) but 

^MUt-societies;-He- 
tnaric'et Ip 
®25L’Via tbe occupa- 
©racial. to the 
rtBHtriyfttedt^ In So 
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'wWftnlaged 
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SJWtofaft allocation 
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position, and there is an excellent 
discission of tho relationship be- 
iwccii the dominant value-system 
and the various subordinate value 
systems that it succeeds, more or 
less, in ineapsulating. Particularly 
Mfountiw ic fir Parkin's treatment 


ing Lhe existence of inequality and 
even of inherited privilege if “ c 
sodetios of Eastern Europe, he 
denies, or at test comes near to 
denying, that they exhibit otnss- 
divisions as such. Not only doffi he 

_lUu ira Inxa-mnrJfeflHV 


i'. in incansulating- Particularly divisions as suai. im 
perceptive is Dr. Parkin's treatment, mamtain that they are lea markedly 
of tho " pauerns and attitudes and inegaUtaritln than ours^he award? 
SLuS is sometimes them iuperwrety In rfispiot of the 


pr mq pauenn an.v ■■ 

beliefs typifying what is sometimes 
palled the working-class or lower- 
class subculture V - . ' 

• Turning to the record of toe 


megauiunnu ui«i» 

them iuperionty In resp&a of the 
“ cxtttitand range of upward mobil¬ 
ity ", For fiuE measure, he speaks of 
their "lack erf normative and cul- 


Turoing «o d. record otjhe ^ 

social-democratic parties in Western proposition . indeed. 

Europe as protagonists of a' radical .J^tooUgh aiteiiting that < v perhaps 
egalitarian alternative to our pretent ^ omoial issue is whether the 
ciLW.divided i societies. Dr, Parkin openness of the system can be main- 

SSUrre .-a 

fies 11 by facilitating social mobUifld ’ book ls in aWec^it 
Ibcv have done little pr nothing to ^ at ^] s t sociology in a field which is 
.!* redistribute material rewards JO an ccptraJ to its concepts and interests, 
egalitarian manner This fadure ne .atteatipt oaonot be des- 

auributes; in true Lenimst manner, obtirely successful/ R'. is 

to a toe subtle k Cor^ or ^ ^ ^ ^ 

leaders rather-tbun to the bourg k j nd to be -made for a 

iflcajion of th«r tJ mB . Inevitabiy. io sd t 

working e*a«, he holds, eru(htaes and loose 

respond to a radical lead, since « : oraolai iKtiriction be- 

■ >8 much more co f ,, ?P Dly 11 i5 erc iS b^n the’ V dominaiit class " and the 
that members , of the ,. jr •• U ndraxda«", for institece. is stated 

take their P°i t,ca \J u !* 5f« . • in^somwhai rimpjistpc tenhs; toe 

party-leaders than therevttie • Jl^Stics .Undi to-bpsome- 

. Itwoukl be ipter««wg tojeo m ^fM ! S- aiwl ^create some 

u S&^Sowble 
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ZOOLOGY AND ECOLOGY 


Large but few 


A class and its species 


•Sir. VIA K. SIKI.S : 

Hie INuiiir.if Hitlcry or llie African 
I-2tu|»lisini 

t'*7pp VVeiik-nfclif jrul Nielli'll in. 

lui 


cily of llie l.ind fur (in* recovery rale L. IIAKKISQX MAl’IHEWS i 
uf Ihc u-geiali«.i»|. Outside sticli The ijf e «T Mammals 
areas [he vtaplum populations are 
declining and lire author thinks it volume I : 34Upp. £3. 

“ e.\[rijiiel> queslmiulile whether Volume 2:440pp. £4.25. 
modern Africa really luo, room for Wcidcnfcld and Nieolson. 
eumpleiely wild uk-phant* outside of . 
national -park'’'. M a good binla- ..... riJ ..... . 
gist, she reeogiii/e^ the pari played »»oidcnleld and Nieolson 
by her own species in the ecology of published some twenty til 
elephant, and in particular the dam- “ World Naturalist" and 


Lk-pliants ;,re ihc LugeM *.r all ter res- 
tri.il vei tclu atch. I he prehensile trunk ^ ,l,n l 
is unique and >pec|:iciiliir, ihc ivory _ 
h.is been prized since remote iime>, 7 !* ,T 
the domestication of such huge * ?,t ipnu! 
beasts; was achieved by men of the ? g, . n . B . 
uarhcsi Jigypiian dynasties, and the , lirn 
niech.iiMC.il and physiological prob- l !?, 'f, 
lams associated with their huge bulk 1 lU 1,11 
have prom pled specula lion at all The 
levels, from mythmaking i D znulogy. of the l 
Aristotle per.s«n.ill> dissected an Afri- culmlna 
can elephant anil has much to sayoji of Job’ 
Hie training and capline of thoc from a 
anini.d>. subject. 

Orlc would imagine, there hire, loniy ail 
dial only minor aspects of elephant elephant 
fialuinl liistmy remain to bo filled in, wor ^ 0 . 
Inti in /oology ii is often (lie largest excellent 
aniiiiiils that are tile least well known. finL-lndin 
Thus, when Sylvia Sikes began her |., s[ rr v .. 
studies on the African elephant .she !. 
could fiml no up-to-date sOurcc-liook t*. 


L, IIAKKISON MATIHEW5 t Ilsolf, virluallj unsullied hy lellcring fag and «snvi - 

The Life «r Mammal. or :,rri I ,ws . Y - M - ."Jialcvor reliar tta lion.,. bll , S on“lfi 

w. , ,, general reader might feel at escaping need 

\oliime 1:34iipp. £3. from cluttered figures, stark phyla- (here is P a .l, 0 " w 

Volume 2:440pp. £4.25. genies and columns of numbers, he |j ons 0 r , h seve . re 

Weidenfcld and Nieolson. will soon acknowledge their useful- j t „* s no , [.S'™* M 

—.. -...— ness in a text that wanders ifrom particular . * s ~ 5JI k 

and Nicohon tayc now *»V" "B£S 

published some twenty titles in their Evcn with ^ exclusion of Ihc l»ri- flrsl Vohlmc - ' 
11 World Naturalist and “Natural males (already dealt with by A. H. The general ricnlowi* J 


elephant, and in particular the .lain- “ World Naturalist " and “ Natural males (already dealt with by A. H. 
aging eflevts of colonial policy History” scries. Taken together— Schultz), the .scope of the book is 
.Vl'V' 1,1 f C f. niS u to , “ aV ! f°r tfie distinction between the nvo enormous; and while one must coil* 

d d of U * scrics is obscure—these books in- gratulale anyone on tackling it, Ihc 

Uiu OJ fllinun SOuOIOgyj. i,™.._..I_result mevitah v in I S tnnu< 


The general ekpfo^, 
litoral uro w equally 
mammalogy. and J 


d d if human s e olocy) series is obscnre-lhcse books in- gratulale anyone on tackling it. Ihc must s ill plod thru 

muo/nunun sociology;. elude some of the best popular studies result incvitabl >’ some dis- journals or risk the iii_ 

The author s serious consideration of (hcir sub jects to be produced in appointments. Zoological Record 

of (he beliefs of natives and hunters this country, which is perhaps not The first volume contains nn *re hound io 

c ilmlnatmg in a brilliant assessment uprising when one considers the account of thein unfortunate omission, l »3 

of Jobs Itehemuili. can only stem very eminent authors: J. 13. Bernal, mammals around as te wTrial rofcr ,f nce »o (he vS 

tnmi a very deep knowledge of her a. .S. Komer, V. Ii. Wigglcsworlh aS'd S^k-re-ih res thaThTvc f ^ I±e AfritTSL, - 

sub/evt. flic chapters on the ana- nnd J. Cray for example. The pub- solved nirtiou ar nroblenis h Sylv,tt ., S,ke5 ^viewed wrffm to codify human 

(oniy and physiology of the African Ushers have cast their net m the gene- Kv^ thS^ a[ ^ I w cH f is to her earlier (Ifc 50 bs to amulute 

elephant, with references to relevant ra | direction of the infclligetut sixth- prec^ed U llirec dn on tha ° f ,L hc , mgeni . 0Us ln t lh ^ gi,m f thc 

work on the Indian elephant, are former upwards to the specialist in fSSS .V i P l , th ? method of aging clcphal*hs jo far been low; 

excellent summaries of recent work some related field, with a mkLpoint and g^eral futures of Frirb , L r '“ r P risin « whcn w0 

fincluding her own studies) nnd they at the university student and inter- ^ ^ . slK ; Leedc . d cba P' f , . . *• f, lh umj Ihere ore almost as 

Justify some of the more speculative ested adult level. The actual stan- P * 0n ex , tern!fl k '* llur ^ hnir, ? n l .[j „f “ intelligence 

• • - - v hooves, claws, &c.\, ihc brain nnd mervt'oned, although it nK^ntigntors; nnd when 

sensory systems (a trifle superf-idaD. reinforced (he section onli 


^GBOWTH-4. 

P«l> le working 

II*** sysicn. Have 

* Tifccir mail mcci - 

* f.Whiling lowartls 

■^SfvIly.Avrry 

^different-from 
I J L«bai 011 ln hl ^ 

^ the various neural 

it underlie the phe- 
y diligence, language, 
ferflini and so forth. 

Mb very complexity 
^nervous system such 
£*tem «o study pre- 
ivi to the secrets of 
A There are too many 
woo many nerve fibres 
Kihejn for us 10 cx P cct 
-n il all out. And not 
Liical strucluro of the 
complicated, its 
mi also prove difficult 
Ag oUJ parlour game of 
dy inclined neurobiolo- 
jUcmpt to codify human 


.statements made elsewhere. On (he dnrd achieved, however, has varied 
subject of miisth, she reaches no considerably; mid while some 


on Ihc hiiiliiuy of liii« siiccies Mam- * u ?J ccl 4,1 musui. *nc reaches no considerably; mid while some £L7'L ’ ' , 

niiiluglsls are now very much in her def,mlc conclusion but stresses that volumes are ready.sources for neatly . ^ r . p P ro diiction popula- 

<lcbl, fur mile decided that site would l ) 1crc arc clearly situations other summarized facts, others have fnr »>*»*“ and hibernaAion. 

write tin: book that sho could not 11,411 courtship in which the tern- less of the textbook about them, hi ,^ y ' J. re n ..? n ,,CC0U M of man a 

find and low people are as qualified P oral g' a,, ds exude their odiferous the Life of Mammals, L. Harrison relationships w rth mammals, ranging 

as she fur this task. By a fruitful com- anc ^ somewhat sticky fluid, the exu- Matthews seems to have aimed too domestication, exploitation 

binatiuu of field studiex nnd ttiUKCtim date serving in territorial marking, low for the target that botih ihe and a nd conservation io mythology and 

work she lias reviewed Ihc literature. In herd-member recognition and in the subject deserve. ' art - 


hooves, claws, &e.l, ihc brain and 
sensory systems (a trifle superficial), 


The 

formation 
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pailicuhir fiogi, ncwi\ .hh! fishes) loti to .ill vxpviinicnl vvbioh h;u since 
have a veiy useful aitribute: they become famous. |f the brain c.tn 
can regenerate injured nerve fibres adjust to a he red visual connexions, 
within the central neivoiis system— it should make no dil fcrcncc if ihc 
nnd ill is includes upiic nerve fibres, eye is rotated in die orhit. S»» 
'lhis means Hut «c can study the Sperry's experiment was m viit .in 
formation of cje-br;tin connexinns optic nerve and innate the eye. 
in two quite different situuiions: in When the animal recovered vision m 
the first place .luring the original the operated eye, its visually- 
devclonment ut these connexions in directed behaviour was found 1 »> nc 


the first place during the original the operated eye, its visuaity- 
devdopment ut these connexions in directed behaviour was found to • nc 
embryonic life; and in the second upside-down nnd back-lo-front. Ihc 
place during re-formal ion or cun- nniinul cores ix ten tly jiimpesf in a 
noxious after injury in adult life, direction. 180° away fr.mi the pre- 
Both appro-.ithes may be expected sented lure. If the lure was in front. 
Io tell us something about the fuc- he jumped backwards; if Hie lure 
tors that control die formation of was above, he jumped downwards. 


nerve connexions. 

In 1025 Robert Mallhcy observed 
that if one optic nerve was cut in a 
newt, thus blinding the animal in 
(hat eye, the ganglion cells of the 
retina were able to regenerate optic 
nerve fibres buck to thc brain and 


and so forth- These animals were 
thus -worse off than if they had no 
vision; in this latter ease Lliey would 
at least have a possibility of getting 
the prey by occasional random 
jumps, whereas in fuel -the response 
in every case was iisvriy from ine 
target. Therefore, since we cannot 
envisage a learning mechanism 


added her own observations nnd aspects 


behaviour including u , „ SBid )mmcd ; ale]y lhal ^ 


The initial roll-call in this first 
volume (following O. G. Simpson’s 
classification of the mammals) is thc 
framework for the second volume, 


ivunurceo ine seotiononU 
Another disappointment a] 
tiou on aquatic lacomotig 
receives rather brief U 
Grays Paradox is deserted 
named) and ihe reasoc dj 
swimming speeds can t<ua 
la-ted values is aserfted j 
reduction by chemical tnd 
su-rface oscstations or d^j 
equally -plausible soluiloti 
from Osborne ReynoMu 
laminar fI ow -is ignored, j 

The list of omrssiOM <t 
extended, but -this does 
from the general sou 
material included. The - 
worked on a wide ranged 


i»e do not as yet fully 

ifx rules underlying thc |Clnre *|- 0 puj the auction hack fashion, one which preserves the elegantly simple; he thought that, 

»T)bngunge, fronL instead of asking how does functional topography of the body since-the animal wax able m localize 

therefore, that we are fbc nervous system work, wo surface. But the surface of the body objects again, after regeneration ot 

mike much progress if how docs it get into a stale Is not an idea! one for our pur- an optic nerve, either the optic 
it bruiu-head-on, so to during development where il could poses—it has too much shape; there fibres had grown back, to their 
teed i better tactic ; and work 7 arc too many protuberances, such *" 

«lfiai« approach ia to Such 11 developmental approach is as limbs, disturbing it. 
development of 4he lrciu | y a C0Ils idcruble improvement The eye is a sense-organ that is 
sdult nervous system ovcr £ sllu j y 0 f ,j,e intact adult much belter adapted to our require- 
1 may thousands of strucUlrc . n,,| ,hc improvement is meats than are the sense-rcceptors 
i ids, extensively inter- ‘ . v „. s .,nricicm Thc developing of «he ^tn. The eye contains a 
tattvenso it started life 22 ,!*^ retina, an extended receptor surface 


Such „ dcvcloiwntul nr-proach is “^"bs. diswrbins it. ., would 

already a «tMJ, X “orfol les, raudLly. 

over a study of the intact adult bdter adapt^ed to our require lhc Jalleri then the animal 

structure. But . the improvement is ^The eve contaiT a must have “ relearnt” its visual field 

not yet sufficient. Ihe developing jf ^he skm. Tte ^rn lwi ace so as to -make functional sense of 
brain is still 1011 complicated So We S' ? a n Hic?nr. the altered connexions, Whatever 


eventually the aninul could see target. Therefore, since we cunnoi 
again through the ul'fccicd eye. The envisage a learning _ mechanism 
animal reacquired Ihe ability to which leads to the animal consis- 
Jocalize stimuli accurately, using the ten tly missing the target. Sperry 
operated eye. concluded that, during regeneration. 

This was a very remarkable obscr- the opiic nerve fibres grew back (o 
vation. As is so often the case, their proper places -in -the visual 
however, its significance was not brain. 

properly noted at the same time and Since these early experiments 
it was not until l l J43 lhal R. W, numerous other types of approach 
Sperry, in America, repealed the j iave heen used, iudtiding hisl-ologi- 
ohservations and realized what they ca | analysis of die regenerating optic 
must mean. -Sperry’s reasoning was ncrV e and electro-physiological re* 
elegantly simple; he thought that, CO rding from Ihe regencraled WbrM, 
since -the animal was able m localize a?H the results support Sperry’s orig- 
objects again, after regeneration of j nal conclusions: regenerating optiifl 
an optic nerve, either the optic n6r , V e fibres can get buck to their 
fibres had grown back to their propev places. As we know that the 
proper places in -the brain, which fibres get to their proper places, 
would automatically permit normal ( i ur ] [lg embryonic development, it is 
visual function again, or they had a UJ . eful j p j t i a i hypothesis that sUtli- 
grown back more or less randomly; j^ r C011tfO j medianisnia may be at 
and -if the Jailer, then the animal k 5n both situations. This leads 

must have “ relearn l Us visual field baoR Q |n lo our or j^nal ques- 

so as to make functional sense of H . what an , l4ie factors which 
the altered connexions. Whatever lro , {lie fo rma t[o n of these pre- 


aro too many protuberances, such proper places in -the brain, which 
as limbs, disturbing it. would automatically permit normal 

The eye is a sense-organ that is vJsua ' 1 function again, or they had 


4 the fertilized egg. It ^strict oir dv^further ««land which is uncomplicated by distor- conn™ {lie formation of fhese p 


P-.*5S* = 


Mamm.slli Mpthari »r «t«.w U T uamnw ootween oeiau and overadf gwora into wmon me a.zuu species worked on a wide ranted 
the Straight'tusked fifepharet and nhnnu iho 1 ^ structure that onablos the reader both of mammals nrc placed. Under froin moles and hveu«W 

. M A. »«.!<££«,, aga of thirty 9 !? ’’j'" plwure and family haidings are discussed the basking sharks^ he is lb) 

nrftbfahnrk. t>m«> —1 left with Vu t 4 .. , touse It subsequently for reference, main features, habits, distnbut on nmona zoologists u 1 

hOtSS 2s? !L* !*?? * “ and . ™'" b ™ rSLu“™Tb^ 


prehistoric times, we are left with t-wi- y ', - 

the two monotypic genera, Elephns u!*f Afl 

of India and Loxodon of Africa. • ^ but not 

Nowadays there are probably S bt J t M w tr0Ut 

fewer elephants in Africa than ever J° mWt journalistio style ro prt 


before and rheir range, which once A? modDn ' i,alun ‘ I bistory books, 
stretched north to the Atlas Moun- rho aut!jor . s* 1 * 11 ul by asking Hie 




« of onset of func- 
tope to gain insight 
ion which lead the ^ 

jo become connected ^ < j r y? UN 
I Joes; and also, 

W out something of ° 

between, the devel- 
and the developing , 


Knows again whb.ii ui T . n-ie:«r fnr 11 s to 

oplUTacrv^fibres'regenerme w iteS consider this quesiion in rafcition to 
^n^ Zes rhln ,h c various Ir.s the regcncmting nerve in an mUd 


and the orderliness 
connexion is such l! 


tains and the Mediterranean 


question: is the African elephant 


tfio site of the nerve section demon* 
smites thai the fibres can rtach their 


lands, has so shrunk that a modern important today and if so, then why 
Hannibal wduld liave to press on aa « lVllom is it important ? Her 


jianmiwi wouia nave u» press on ttlJU M wnom is lt smponant 7 Her ms a a h 

well south of the Sahara in order to answers are. perhaps, predicttabla I h A ctllTT Af) fh a 

marshal ins "cavalry”. Syivia and primarily aimed at the loxodon- 1 Ut oLLLIl UU Lilv llOOUS 

Sikes, however, shows that within tologist, but this 4s undoubtedly an XT u 


and around protected areas (he ele- important book and one that will stuart a attma^vtu ' a 
phants have fornied non-mlgratory leave its mark well outside its own jtjaNNE ALTMANN^ ° nd 
popufotions which have often in- field, especially in the wider context 
creased beyond the, carrying cape- ot conservation, naooon Ecology 


original troop and after becoming 
accepted m a new one. 


dififaront workers velnHf 
pared. 

In many previous: 


History of Science from 
Leicester University Press 

ThoTIistory of Valehcy bV C. A. Russell (Senior Letiurer 
in the History of Science, The Open University)-will 
be published Shortly, tlie evolution ftf this basic concept 
In chemistry is described in detail, particularly as it 
nltectcd sucli related fields os aromatic chemistry, the 
classification of the elements, the theory of organic structure = 

nnd slereochemislry. (8fx’5± Ins 376pp ..illustrated £5.50). 

The High Firmaraehf by A. J. Meadows (Profesor of ' 
Astronomy. University of Leicester) draws ou the hlstbry 
of astronomy to examine the ways in which scientific 

■ IrAnrlc nr 4 roFlm afI In nA m 2 ( 1 .- 1 !. i . :t. ’. 
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In a Aefld in which speculation has ^ as ^ ns ’ Je 0 P a « h or J«*- been estimated slmf^y by 

at time? run rather for ahead of the Soma worJ ® ns desembe males as observed movement oa 

facts a book that eschews flights of «>nning 0 proteclivc screen around sbudy area an« a 
fancy provides a welcome change, th© wfee of the troop, with the aro V ml th . e 0 l ^ e J 11 ? n 
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*wfacj the origins. 
J id sequence of 
wnomte develop* 
In W-crs bywhlwh 
* Hi achieved. 

Ctoth £3,25 net 
- Paper £1.50 net 


Baboon Ecology is q solid account 
of research on yeliow baboons fa 
the Ambosedi Reserve oF Kenya. 
As surfi it Is representative of current 
trends In primate, fieldwork; a 
growing, precision of method and 
increasing Interest in the relation 
between, the animals' behaviour and 


smaller and more vulnerable females 
and young to the middle. Others 
have been unable -to discern any 
such arrangement, and claim that 
serious danger leads fo precipitate 
flight With niaica well to (he fore 
and females carrying -babies at fas 


observed movements on 
the stody area and 0 
around the outermost 
method often had* to 
of large areas ihatlhejti 
use, and fails to.disUpgui 
felons that are antow® 
and ones that are usw 
The Aitmanns avoid JM 
cully, at least in pan, 1 
lines around th© -f® 
ranges and then t 


oeween. tne animals’ behaviour and iw, This controversy tins - bean • imes aT j ■, 
their environment. Uncritical dls* fuelled by a scaVcitv of evld^ an<1 ^*1 

reg»rd ; foi^ the latter has vitiated about how baSJSi iS ■ To owi^. ^ 

. . . waoy recent, attempts to explain when confromeH hv nmininn r ?vf divide the range 

The High FirmaraehfbyA J. Meadows (Professor of .. • ^anbehavtoair in terms ofthat (UimaSs obremd £ ‘San Too squares and record ^ 

V mversfl ^ of u L©jc«cer) draws ou the history . arimah * reactions to^SdoS or mS SEi' fr lta S^!S»T S 

f x f^ n ® the waya iti which sclentillo. . . Majof chapters . are devoted to P^ffators. Jn some cases the baboons Snnlt be^aken^t 

• •• « ogfaM^.-M Wamdos, combine t° bwt them off, f he Tirc bfaSd W 

an Insight Into the diffusion of Scientific Ideas'thtougltmjt »'•••• « 1 or ikes d 44 W activ. fffay fled, or alterne- , h ^L nhnnri s tended to 4 

WW* Who!.. <«v*ij to 224pp £2.^3) ■* UW^-fattaand ha** ^ .£25*- 

The Atomic Debates-edited by W H Brock (LechifAe - drinking,and pre- , X ■„ ' • frequent. Once this 

in Ilia History of Science, University of Leicester) comorisea • q ^ • _ A . B ? te ^ e featar ® the mono* removed, ll is found 

. .... three studies. Thd firstexamihes^^Ihe various tradition* ' tbB wlBnslv e use through- spent over half Its da 

: 1 , WhichlledjCheihisis to-reject ; (hb atoniid ttitorV,. * ^^ af -miraerieal and’ statiaUoaJ Jiian a tenth o 

. 1^; O f ^®rapfo Vicld-.cdthplete' pnalysfs^fBrpdJBV •.... /other r Ih^izKT 0ni are nvv6t ISen terefated^to Wf 

,•. : ;CalCTfwoTChemMOmtiQh8,{0BaUt^;-vith-:fite —■/■' ■. .r»-;wln£3in^^ « » represent* wjtar ho™nd r 

\{V : Srfi£S?f^. at, Y2i oE “^T^sppnfleiico bn. .* v -" ■ .tjfieS eon? behav--trees, and safe routes -- ,. 

> . tins subjecl. (S^x 5f ink - < I9 y dpp : £1,90) \ / ■ / / f( , ; *»; - w *J5 ,e SoUrces of blas gerous arfas. . * < 

Chamber, lliat work of great significance for (he “ troop fe of a tjfasid «h*iI unit.^^It is ^" 9f % boons’ activities can^be f<w die specialist, ft J *,. 

, study of Victorian thought, is roprlntod fc6m ihe fim edition ;J<w becoming cleaV. that*^maJed a* desorbed 16 gqamitative tomu, this non-spedalkt migW 

• M 1 th e v i r tor j a n; L) b k ar V. with ah introduction ■*: 
spcotaUy wtUten for the series % Sir GaVln do Beery -.' 1 a : 

(8| x 5 ins 444pj> £2.50) 1 , ;> ' 
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trends are rcBeoled in ndn-scientific literature, mpovldlntt .1 Hrijnp o^mwakion wtd dcvaiaindos. d^deed combine to beat them off, 
an Insight into the diffusion of Scientific Ideas'throughout »'*••• «| faVjiai of ifiM d44W aedv- they fled, or aherna- 

■ , sopiety a? a Whole, (fij Xina 224pp £2.M ¥ ' V-. ' I tlMy-frOzeandhence escapeddotec- 


ty-qtoi and range tlot a nence escaped dotcc ‘ 

a o, faediog/and dfinldjiff and-brc- * ' 1 : ; ? 

>Q. The AfaY^ncg’ Oto fhidura " ^ notobie feature of the mono- 
;arp compared with: those ■bf-.bftift' ^ die extensive use through 
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society, ai a whole.. x ing 224pp: £2./23) ;!;• 

The Atomic Debates edi tdd by W. H. Brock (Lecturer • V 
in llw History otScience, University of Leicester), comprises 
three studies. The first examines the various traditions '• 
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we can aronruruy suooiviue me fih which connect the eve (o the proper -nie aduLt is much bin«r 

i ; n i, i, FB ^«jn innnK i-pnipnf prints ’rToptic'Sres'o; !he brain; fl^ibe embryo 'iJTihuiTK 

which we can e.rfl mpuls. cental J nd lhc orderliness of this fibre however the system is easier to get at. Wc can 

Inicrconnexions and outputs. In thLs coniwxioil j s SUtf h .^al the retinal the retinal stimulus, it, however, me y re acnerating fibres are 

scheme, the inputsin a onctu-ottc fash- ^^Xe^an/TcT' tic nhrnl back to 

all lhc sensory systems feeding i* fo noI11 o-the-visual brain. fink biiiin m^ tit sonic . their torreot brain tod-the occur- 

formation into lhc hr-jini,Uiie -preclsion with which retinal, * w have ' jJ arnt w h al the. new rax* mastsive senr fpniMJion a* 

mils would be (lie. motor pathways j s reflected Jn (he connexions mran. ■ . tho sMp of the nonve sort fan demon* 

leading to the mu-.cles und gfan s J connexions f r om the retina to the f orin ul;ilion of die problem smues ttetf the fibres can reach UlCir 

and the central interconnexions vjsi|a j enab i es ll8 i 0 ask some __1_;—;-;—— 

everything else, in uscfu j q Hesl i Q ns about the relation- 
llw vci'tcbrnlcs. anatomical studies g ^- ( JelwcClt strucinre and function 

have shown that ihc sensory input* ^ S y Atcnli pf sve pay aitcntfon V 

to, and (he outputs from, (he on [y fo phenomena of visual rag flraM .blrea |ra 

ccnlrtil nervous system me arranged | 0 caUza(loA» ilnd ignore all other 
in qn orderly fashion IWi on aspect9 D f visual fuAtitiOil, than wo 

the sensory side, ihc sense receptors cwi for j njta rtce, a frog is ^ ‘ I 

distributed iicros-. the siirfaco of the ub j fl /' 4 are ot | lCI - vertebrales) to Sn AiifAH (ham 1 

body send ilwir fibres m a topo* y en dfy accurately Hte posillon of ft P!Ort6Crin0 HI UUTCr jpOvc « 

graphically onlcreU waj-w s i]n™hi! in iw visual world. If Ihe H , m , rt BonSl . a . Hag*, L. B. Jamei, 0- B. Muallar, M. Otiphan! I 

sr- s* § K ^ •* I 

centres a model, or map, of tne an d strikes in such a fash- ji>i v fia ' . 1 

sensory surface of the body. ITieto . to capture the prey. For this Ju y ' i 

orderly fibre connexions between ^ ^ appCfti ( he animal must know ' MMWiMi 

the scnse-rcccplors on the surface ot where n bo,its in visual space the CmVmz ; - I 

the body and ihe sensory centres of ) s> Or, What amounts io *©. NUClGOr fly I 

(3tc brum, and the orderly connex- tiling, the brain must Know w ■ * __ 

ions between the motor centres of , t _, rt af ^h e retina is being TodflY 'flUCl'-TOIHOlTOw I 


tons between me motor “ what part of the retina is oemg 

tho nervous system and tne muscles, ^ 1 ^, 1 ,^ . 

have been extensively Investigated haJVC evcry reason to suppose 

by numerous anatomical teen* lhat ^ position of the visual shniu- 
niques; and our information about _^ one jJ e fe£ j na ^ indicated to the 
what connexions exist is fairly oe- naW re of fa© topo- 
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tailed. . graphically ordered fibre connexions. 

The situation is quite otherwise : oin thc 1WQ . The anatomical 
; when we consider the intracentral <Joimex i ori s between eye and bratn 
connexions of the nervous sys t f m *“, suc h that, in a frog, , a , 
, all those connexions lying «rfrWAis fafilng oa the ternporw-part ■ 

the Input and output regions. ™ of (e tina wiu «nd impufees to 
number of these intracerttrai ooiwex- ^ ff0rtt a f ^e optic tectum (the 
Ions increases relative to the other ■ ^ - art 0 f iho brain in a frog). - 
two Classes of connexions, as we w u weaS & sthuuhis fafifaS on nasal 
ascend the evolutionary ^ sjale. |0| | n|L - w ^|| send impoIse»._g> 

' Anatomkrai information about tn«6 . ^ leclwn. Thus a different pant 
1 intracentral connexions is r „ e f, of the vwual brdln b excited m eflch.;- 
, adaniy and in i« absence we can ■- ^ w Mh fdauon to viiuai . 
only say that their organfaaHoa u^Kya tlon. this ifapcars to be the 

seems to be very complex indeed, ^ ^ different- functional. - 

Since we do not know much pf stimyH fatlidg. on different 

about the imrauentr.il connexions; parts of the rctioa. ;» - - > ; , 

and whtit little w e do know suegeats Herei'. fhen, in., the . oonoewow • 
{hey are very intricate, it H.dearly l-j-w-h die rfcdha and die priipary 
sensible to place irnrti ^phasu ojcentres, we have a compam- 
(he investigation of the develo^nent ■ ^ ypcOmpHcaled system; and wd 
<rf the input or old put connexions, W ^ correlation - be; . 

. and it is on these systems, t« tower, slf i, cll i re and function; the 

vertebrates, that. ulmort .all „ ort j.j y i fibre 1 .connexions of th© 

; experitofaual woijf has beep donej . «ti n sr st/bserve visual jocahzation. 1 

,Wei dan consitfer the surface pf we pow work badtWards add, ; 
flie Sody aV a distorted -totot of *■ 


Pioneering in Outer Space 

Herman Bondi, Q. Hage, L. 0. James, 0- C. Wualfer, M. Oflpftant 
A survey of preaent space-research knowledge and thg Juture, by 
world experts Of apace exploration. 

July 113.28 ' ' 

Nuclear Energy 
Today and tomorrow 

D.Z.Robinson,C.B,A.MoCuskor,P.WiMcDantel, ■' 

W, K. H. Panofaky, R- H. Oallb ... - U1V „. 

Authoritative survey of • current qaee and pOMtolb future 
exploitation of nuclear energy for the good qf mankind, 

July £3.00. , ' 

From Waft to Clausiusi fh.riir. 

of thermod/nafafes and tho ♦arly foduafrlal age , 

D. B. L. Cardwell 1 - 

A study of steam power and the acldnoe of thermOflynamlos. sotting 
momentous technological changes in Ihelf social context. 

July £8.00 


Helnemartn Educatlonal Bopks 


The Emergence of 
Scientific Medicine 

W. P. 0.. W1QHTMAN; ' ! ' . 


le mpdlpine'an art or a science ? This question. .la still being asked; 
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Jciim ii hiii 11-. tin if kih‘s iMicrlori'iiix 1 
W*[l| Ilk* liiirni.il i>iilci iiig viitfim (lit? 
ricf\t. a . Ami m* v.iii iiKu %lnv.v ili.it ,i 
Minpk' livpiiilii-Ms mwikirij! die lihie 

i»l <iMit.ll .ii t;iiruns |jive-, at (he 

l>Mfii ii minii-qii.ilv in explain (he 
hmlidgv We e.in ivil.unly predict 
(Ini Miinv him-* arm-.' l.»Ni«r than 
other-*. and ill 111 -. prnhalilx (rue ; hut 
* 1,11,5 it a MuyJc iliiik-nMon and ive 
Cainitil l»> intnking lime atone, 
akvonin ilk- imlcrh restitution of 
a 11 hr-.* disiiihuijnii m ( |iincn< 

sums (urn a».rii\> die surface of the 
hram . niie m *f L -pih In Si'u die lira in 
■vurFacei mi. 1 i .it ikeur.x (luring rege¬ 
nera non nt an op; it nerve. 

Ileeamc nl rlu‘>e varum* dilTieu!- 
hes. Spenj u.is lul to propose that 
die nufiv ulusij ganglion veils of the 
lelina. ah Inn it'h chc> all look snnic- 


within [lie appaien'k uinlnmi p*'p 
lil.itiiDI nl g.oigl]on evils seem In 
icflvki an extra dtmi'iivnn of dilk'i- 
nitialion occurring during the am 
inal's lU-velopnieni During em- 
hiyruiie ifiTlerentialion tfic various 
cell types of tlie retina appear : Ilk 1 
reception. bipolar ecfls and the 
ganglion cells. T liesv variant cell 
types differentiate so that Nicy are 
visibly dislinei from one another. 
Whereas within (lie population of 
ganglion cells iIiom* from di/lereni 
parts of (he retina look much alike, 
[heir. individual behaviour it 
unique in terms of the connexions 
they will each form. 

Sperry proposed, therefore. Ilia! 
differentiation continued, within the 
population of ganglion cells, until 
each cell possessed its own unique 


, U I . “ - .*.- vm |iumiibu ns uwn umum; 

vti.,i similar, arc in I act inherently cytnchemical individuality or label, 
aiiierem I rum mu.- mimii.-r ti,» i.. t. ___. 


different . irum one another at- a 
vyiucliemkal level, l acli neurone 
eoulil he ihoughi of ns lic-ing 
uniquely ildferent from nil others 
■nd tints to 111.11111 vsi nlint [ms come 
to he called neuronal vpceiffeiry. 
Nil me i oik experiments, apart from 
those mentioned a hove, lead us to 
Hie conclusion that the various gan- 
Blum cells from difli-rcur parti of 
the retina urc different from cnch 


The hypothesis also required that a 
comparable cytochcmical clifferen- 
Nation should occur among <ilic pop¬ 
ulation of tecta I veils and that the 
hvo fa lulling systems should he 
complementary. Thus when the de¬ 
veloping eye sends optic nerve fibres 
from its ganglion cells to the tectum, 
each fibre would be able to recog¬ 
nize, and connect with, /is appropri¬ 
ate tectal cells. On this view, [lie 


■iiiiiM- Tk... i I- >tc :■ r. ‘w.i M.-IO. v>n mis view, me 

! '. .r l y ?lwv * deferentially-- connexions thui may be formed 

S.i.r L ^ l !| l,l,ly 1 c rr l r hh , ' Vlthln a ■¥*«" arc predetermined 
R lam ic.stru.it. d parts of the visual by chomospocificilics among the 

... . - .... colh concerned; and these specifici- 

v e litli.»vtour,ri differences lies are under genetic control. In .such 


n iik-eluni-m neural function has no 
« part to play I and. indeed, the 
■ cellular differentiation that leads to 
Ilk 1 appearance of the cell specifici¬ 
ties -takes place very early in devel- 
* opnu'iii. before the system is capable 
i of transmitting nerve impulses. 

This type of mechanism for en- 
I suring that appropriate neural con¬ 
nexions arc formed—-involving neu¬ 
ronal cheniovpecif icily—has been 
extended to cover large areas of the 
nervous system oilier than the visual 
pathways, A similar mechanism has 
been proposed for the fibres sub¬ 
serving skin sensibility, the connex¬ 
ions between the nervous system 
and the muscles, the fibres of L-he 
auditory nerve and various others. It 
is worth strewing, however, that 
most of the evidence in Favour of 
cheniospeoiflcfty mechanisms has 
come from study of the inputs and 
outputs of the nenvous system. Very 
little work has yel been done on 
rntraccmral connexions. Since these 
lallcr arc the parts of ihc nervous 
system that have most directly to do 
with “higher activities ” Lt will even¬ 
tually be most interesting to identify 
some of the factors concerned with 
the formation of these connexions. 

Neuronal specificity is a very 
rigid sort of mechanism to control 
the formation of nerve connexions. 
The main attraction of the hypoth¬ 
esis is its simplicity and all-em¬ 
bracing character; and a major dis¬ 


advantage is that i'l is very dilTicu.lii 
In put to experimental test. No 
airomil of study of optic nerves 
regenerating from intact retinae to 
intact tecta wilt enable us to lest the 
hypothesis -adequately. To do this 
wc must introduce “size-disparity'’ 
between the retina and the lec-limi. 
We must allow half a retina to 
regenerate fibres to a whole tectum, 
and, conversely, a whole retina to 
regenerate fibres to a halif-tectum. 
This sort of tactic may be expected 
to reveal whether or not there exists 
a rigidly fixed, one-to-one relation¬ 
ship between u retinal fibre and its 
corresponding tectal locus. 

This type of experiment lias been 
performed recently, on developing 
amphibians and on adult goldfish, 
and our resitta lead us to question 
the hypothesis of neuronal specifi¬ 
city, as originally .suited, lit turns out 
that if we operate to produce a halif- 
rotiina in an amphibian embryo, this 
haJifiToLina may spread its fibres In 
proper order across the whole optic 
tectum. In adult goldfish wc find 
that a whole retina can compress Its 
lib res in proper order across only 
half a teetum. 

These experiments show that the 
original idea of ncuronul specificity 
is inadequate. A retinal fibre may 
connect with various parts of the 
tectum, depending on the circum¬ 
stances; it cannot therefore be des¬ 
cribed as “ specific" for any one 


par! of the tem Um . I 
"f*" emerge 
study, and theJuS* 4 ! 

pointers for fut ure e Jg 7 

mailer how -the in-n^i 5 
v«'«! P»tb™ yarefi 3 d «* 
polanly and 0 , rf al «* 
Jirtnliulion appear u, if* 
Moreover the median * 75 

line.rtteformauffofe 

unions appear in cerubS 
plastic, or elastic; wliat«J 
taiice js the total extent i 
and -ectum available to ; 
ncclcd. 1 

It seems a long l 
visual system of a |L 
nervous system of man 
many reasons to think 
that several of. the mec^ 
derlying the formalion 
connexions are comra* 
entire nnimal kingdom. Ant 
advanced animals t ^ 
greater proportion ol bqvcc 
ions arc “ intracfflUral” u 
of these are concerned v* 
nervous activities. One of i 
interesting -problems in wrf 
opmenl is the extent to rii 
intracentral connexion pa 
genetically determined. Qt. 
the emphasis dilTcrentlj, a 
extent these connexions ■ 
modifiable by function. 
field, much work which p 
exciting results is being dt« 
present time. 


the pre-Socratics to I.C.I. 
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TiABKIKI. HORN and ROBERT A. 
HINDU (J-'diturs): 

Short-Toim Cfinngcs In Neural 
Actiilly mill BelliivJour 

628pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£10.40. 

The relation between mind and brain, 
or between the overt behaviour of an 
organism and the underlying- neural 
mcchunisnis, has intrigued philo¬ 
sophers and . scientists since early 
times. • Hhe use of . increasingly 
.sophisticated techniques has per¬ 
mitted the intensive study of 
all Ihc organ systems of the 
Rnintal body, including the brain. 
The major principles operating in 
iniwi of these systems are now 
broadly understood although there fa 
still considerable ignorance of the 
detailed cellular processes involved. ' 
m the case, of (he central nervous 
systemhowever, not even the broad 
principles are ns yet unravelled, the 
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scratched Thn inttKhM h i! b “ n 5 tcv . cnson revcaI *at habituation. 
no?cd hv th. ?^i? a i cha i ^ n8e 5 far froni simple behaviour 

brain md hehi Jinf,r r ^ L J hc>nshf P °{ ttat it appears, is such a comp3ex 
tte htet ordcr rCfnam ° f pheno i , *? non > involving probaWv 


A iirnriivi hu n sovcrul interacting and inlerdepend’- 

^ by ° h Ch r*^■jcngcs, over- enl processes, that it is difficult to 

taw dLvoi^i 1 ?,°” 'r VKl ! 8at ,?" s,al ° »»y absolute churacter- 
suhfetl Md h 1 °" to t h,s i,,ics ot su,:h behaviour. These 

- h “? ncour;,lc but depressing conclusions 
emerged ns a major field of biological vitiate to a certain extent the 

J23’!R ir? Stale of ihe eSre“i“lf it ls 
hu!f^ C „ Mmp CX l! y be j impossible to chnracterize adequately 

H^ IO inI^ i? ro f essos defeated habituation on the behavioural level 

ffSaiSMhJ g ii° rS v ^ d ° f ? n \ h then 11 is impossible to he sme 
lX P cr,encc J*' aI how actfURiie a paradigm of habitu- 
ffJJ fUSJS 1 ?f n cwfopsychologlsts, , lt i on [ s ,-eprcsontcd by any of the 
most of his neural systems examined, in the 
Sif 1 t 0 * , .°n nlc 8econd P aft of ‘he book. 


site of memory storage. At the end 
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he claimed, ruefully that extensive .inis second scclion, rather opll- 

1 rose a relies had merely succeeded In SnbiiuSlnn 1 ”^*mn| , | fS ,r> * Bl j sis P J 
. demonstrnting that, memory was not ser c f- 

possible l Neurobiology, which If lt fKfJ" which, broadly speaking, 
has left Us infancy Is ceriainly no W It l on “ a . 8t “ nilk ‘* 

further than early childhood, had sot - c ^ ir 1 aclerii *. tlcs °{ 

Us.: sights too high in attempting to 8 Who L e va ™ ty 

understand llio highest neural func- sys ) ems are observed. The 

tions such as memory, consciousness 2 * uml sy ?- epis st Vdted range from 
Rna perception, . the complexity of the mammaUan 

Perhaps a much shnpier pattern of- :L n ™ c and systems, through 

behaviour should be selected and :■ I P anB1 ? a ' ,an ?P lRal cord t0 much 
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slbly correlated.witli, similar chnrac- , ira relevance to habituation is ofily 
teibtjcs. of neural units iit succes- f®, 4 y e ’ l 881 . 1 ” great .intrinsic 
rivefy finer. levels of analysis'of the i? t r ,■ a j invftortance are raised. . 
nervous system. Hie contributors to U ' v ' ft ° 8 ™ d °VT»s paper Is a valuable 
the present symposium nre eonconned n ? e ? lt)C *‘ o* tois series, containing a 
with Ihe, behaviour known as re '' I ^' v ‘°^ b cr own and other Russian 
, “bhbiUiationV. The first time * wo [ k °. n *}» mje.of the lltnbic 
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1 the latter responds witb a variety of r , dls P/ a >^ an approach 
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generally noted -neither for their 
moderation nor their critical content. 
The results of biochemical experi¬ 
ments, particularly those involving 
memory transfer macromolccules ”, 
present n major challenge to our 
understanding since it is very difficult 
to incorporate them into the ortho¬ 
dox corpus of knowledge. All loo 
often, however, file work tends to be 
ignored because some workers in 
the field persist in constructing vast 
and untenable hypotheses on the 
basis of what Professor Rose terms 
"one .shot experiments Professor 
Rose's account, bv its very niodcrn- 
Non. provides food for thought. 
P, P. G. Bateson, in. u cautionary 
article, emphasizes the difficulty, par¬ 
ticularly pronounced in the areas of 
Investigation covered in this volume, 
of demonstrating that the correlation 
of two phenomena indicates n causa¬ 
tive relationship between the two 
rather than a non-specific side-effect. 

In emphasizing the difficulties and 
complexities inherent in studies of 


brain and behaviour ilkaUa| 
to give a falsely depreuinj ij 
progress. The fact that in 
answers to the problems rasi 
not been obtained means j 
that the problems are ui'se| 
nor that progress has tan 
way negligible. As 0. Yfocfl 
points out, the last decade hd 
a period of great excited 
high expectations. The exd 
have not yel been entirtly ,9 
but the excitement perish a* 
advance of knotfledte 
gradual is incxorablc. Ttn* 
or this hook represent an 
rive and readable ai 
present slate of «n im 
of invoslLgntion. Modest 
our knowledge of the ir 
the brain are being made 
are a necessary pre-r«pii« 
adequate assessment of op 
Periodic progress 
they sustain the stand?™ 
book, would be both valu 
enjoyable. ~- 
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IARTLEYi 

^History of Chemistry 
tuba Press: Oxford 
jes. £2.75. 

S stry 1900-1930 
Piess: Oxford 
5._ 

I, savo the boring 
> remarked, but 
oo of boredom as 
sonai taste. It is 
«K three more diverse 
hriiog the history of 
ta those of Sir Harold 
Haber, and the late 
Mtogtop. In the first 
ipoee was to eutertnin, 
tfku of biographical 
fe tramd, to Mend the 
ad (coaomic history of 
ristry; and in the third, 
!ihistorical mountain of 
priio eharaotcr. Una- 
f rariber Voltairean 
ttia secret of boredom 
9 everything, Professor 
jbnned Ms history 
try In four enormous 
ind the last three, 
W the period from 
BtpeKdt, have been in 
n a reference books 
Epil^catloD same years 
gihx, who died in 1955, 
■ belt known for his 
pod Inorganic Chemis - 
isSoii-attd-flrhalf word 
W 


Chemistry. If enudiiion Is an ability 
to write at great length over a wide 
range of subject and epoch, and 
with an impressive phalanx of foot¬ 
notes, then Professor Partington's 
works are indeed monuments to his 
erudition. 

The first part of volume one of 
his History, which has finally 
appeared, surveys tho theoretical 
background to early chemistry, be¬ 
ginning with Lhe usual band of pre- 
Socratic Greek philosophers, and 
taking in (he Greek atomists, Pkto 
and AristotJo, lhe Stoics, the Medi¬ 
cal schools, lhe Neo-Platonisis, the 
Hermetic books, and the gnostics, 
before turning to magic, (vd-rofogy, 
and the cults of Mithras and Man! 
Eliding with chapters on. the star- 
worshipping Harraninns, and the 
Jewish doctrine of the Qubbnfah, the 
book rather tails off in the canty 
Middle Ages, (The second part of 
volume one promises to be “ Chem¬ 
istry in India, China, and Europe 
until a.d. 1500’*.) At first sight, the 
author appears to have assembled a 
sont of chemist's Pauly-Wissowa- 
Kroll Real-EncyclopihUe, and the 
analogy js close in all respects buit 
that of depth, and of course length. 

Professor Partington's was a one- 
man shows he simply tried to do 
too much, but his failure was a very 
valiant one. Ho could seldom afford 
to dwell on any one subject for a 
length of time sufficient to enable 
him to read up more than one side of 
an argument, or to find the best 
single treatment of a particular sub¬ 
ject. His books are written Cor the 
most part In a clipped and dogmatic 
style, which makes it almost impos¬ 
sible to read them In a consecutive 
manner, but they are valuable in a 
way all reference books are, if used 


plundered unacknowledged for years 
to come. 

Sir Harold Hartley's style has 
ver-y little in common with Professor 
Partington’s. With barely a handful 
of footnotes in the entire book, a 
fact .partly due to its having been 
assembled from a number of lec¬ 
tures delivered over the past fifty 
years, the result is more of a 
personal document than a compila¬ 
tion. lit >9 anecdotal, and yet anec¬ 
dote Is Kept under control, and little 
has been sacrificed by -way of accur¬ 
acy. iit is written as a series of 
biographical chapters in the "great 
men and great ideas" tradition 
which some historians of science 
profess to think immature, pace 
Car-lyfe's diolum; and yet despite a 
palpable lack of what passes for 
professionalism it is marked by an 
abundance of genuine historical in¬ 
sights and a vitality from which 
many a professional might benefit. 
Sir Harold, who is now ninely-two, 
was first asked to write such a book 
as this nearly seventy years ago (see 
Commentary, p.532). His chapters 
cover the work of Priestley, Lavo¬ 
isier, Dalton, Davy, Berzelius, Fara¬ 
day, Cannizzaro, Armstrong, and 
others. Even in a- final chapter on 
the conlribulion of the college 
laboratories to the Oxford School of 
Chemistry, where as a one-tome 
chemistry tutor at Baliiol he is able 
to speak from first-hand experience, 
he generally resists the tempi.alion to 
lapse Into autobiography. For twelve 
years Davy filled the lecture theatre 
of the Royal Institution with an 
eager audience whose members were 
possessed of a wide range of know¬ 
ledge. Sir Harold Hartley's book 18 
in a similar and all too rare tradition 
in the history of chemistry. 

Dr. Haber’s book is less con- 


the applications of chemistry, Ic-ss 
with intellectual than with economic 
history. The author of what has 
already become a standard work on 
the chemical industry in the nine¬ 
teenth century, his new hook covers 
in even greater detail the first thirty 
years of the present century, during 
which the rate of growth of chem¬ 
ical manufacture easily outstripped 
that of industry as a whole. The 
period includes the extremely impor¬ 
tant work of the author's own 
father, not to mention the rise of an 
electrochemical industry, the indus¬ 
trial use of catalysis, and the intro¬ 
duction of a host of new ways of 
utilizing energy in chemical en¬ 
gineering. Now synthetic products 
continued to replace the natural 
materials, the most spectacular cx- 
amjpio being that of the man-made 
fibres, discovered ns (he result of a 
search for a strong carbon filament 
for electric lamps, The number of 
identifiable organic compounds was 
multiplied enormously, approaching 
a third of a million by lhe end of 
the period chosen. Research became 
almost an industry in itself, being 
sponsored by the universities, by 
government, and by industry, and 
pursued in all cases with a stronger 
sense of purpose after 1914. 


Dr. Haber's lcruiin.il date was 
chosen in order lo exclude the 
complex effects of the depression of 
the late 1920s, which was in turn 
followed by a recovery largely, con¬ 
sequent on reanrr.imenl. Since 111 
international terms the Industry 
holds up a mirror to the genera) 
fortunes and dissensions of the three 
giants, Germany, Britain and 
America, Dr. Haber’s book desenrea 
a wide historical audience. He shows 
throughout his close .familiarity W'iti) 
the pattern of industrial firms fn 
those countries, as well as in Franca 
and Switzerland, and an awarencsf 
not only of the structure of bitor* 
national markets, but of the chemis¬ 
try underlying the innovations of tfto 
time, Whether in relating the work 
of the academies to guvernmem 
educational policy, or in analysing 
tho generally enlightened labour 
latlons in the industry, or th© eco¬ 
nomic effects of wartime govern?* 
ment intervention, Dr, Haber writes 
with precision and authority Jn 
what, 'bearing in mind the subject. Is 
an unusually fluent style. Of oiijT. 
three authors, he must certainly be 
reckoned the. most weighty, but 
" do gustibus j, ” and all thatj 
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OqyER GILLIE I 
The Living Cell 

216pp. Thames a'nd Hudson, £2.10 
(Paperback £1.05.) 

Tbore a re many ways in -which a book 
for non-biologists culled The Living 
CeW cotfld have been written. Dr. 
Gilli©: has chosep the most unkria- 
gmallve and .predictable.. He Jays 
■stress on molecular biology and the 
most fashionable discoveries of 
recent years and surveys them in a 
serif s of irnoTe or levs standard ofaap- 
*w»L M E *»bryos .and 
-Sfleciaiizatidn “ and ' • When 
OelUa^Go Wrong" qre the best tuid. 
;$iYe the impression pf a real interest 
od the part of the author. 

_ For some .reason, popularizes of 
wienc© of fen v^eem to assume that 
u r * e S e , rs havc -*>■* mental age of 
jchoofcluldrcn, and minds clouded 


DNA as lhe genetic n* 
penhftpg Uio greatest Wo*-” , 
since Darwin ■published 
of Species in 1859." 

Dr. GiUie covers a a 
range dhao lie n?ed 
including specirfatwns 7 
advances and fra^neo® 01 
tony of modern bioloff ■ 
which are rimply 
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mffliem revolutions pwT 
the use of 1 S 0 , in 
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.which radioactive 
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reader tike a tourist od 
day-trip ihere. are Jra 
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edge of -the oorvtkwvta, was proved 
on the oompttter by Edward Bullard 
to bo remarkably close, with only & 
few bits of tho jigsaw missing. 
Greenland fits In between arotio 
Canada and Scandinavia. Farther 
afield, Antarctica* India and Austra¬ 
lia seem to come against East Africa, 
but here geometry Is less decisive. 
The tost is tho correlation of tho 
highly complex Internal geological 
delaib of the Individual continental! 
pieces, and though much remains to 
be done there are very significant 
cases, like the extremely close simi¬ 
larity of the stratigraphy of West 
Africa and eastern South America, 
or the linkage rtf the ancient moun¬ 
tain chains at Scandinavia, Scotland, 
Newfoundland and the Appala¬ 
chians, that could hardly be acciden¬ 
tal, 

ft was the discovery of palaeo- 
magnetism, however, that clinched 
the mailer, The rignificance of re* 
manent magnetism in rocks as a 
record of the direction of the earth’s 
magnetic field at the time When, they 
were formed, first appreciated by 
P, M, S. Blackett, was pursued all 


over the world by Keith Runcorn 
and his associates (including Don 
Tarllng) In Newcastle, producing 
data from which ihc position of the 
magnetic poles could be established 
at a scries of exact stages 
In the earth's history# The 
wide but systematic variation Jn 
the n-piparent posi tions of the poles 
with respect to Individual continents 
can only be explained if the contl* 
nenls have migrated and separated. 
Con&raratory evidence^ well set out 
In simple terms, comes (from ancient 
life, environments and climates, £of> 
seized, and recorded Jn the rocks, 

The Immediate mecbadUm, only 
established since I960, is now seen 
to be the spreading of the ocean 
floors fay the outpouring of basalt 
from median .fissures, one of which 
Js marked by the mid-Atlantic ridge 

B and, the resorption of tho 
sheets or opiates'* so 
formed into lhe earth'© substratum 
beneath the continental margins, 
The ifiloors of the oceans are funda¬ 
mentally different from the conti¬ 
nents, a fact which has been known 
for a long Lime, brut which now 
become* comprehensible, 
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FRANZ-ANTON MESMERs 
Le Magsitisnie animal 
Edited by Robert Amadou. 

407pp. Paris: Payot. 42.60fr, 

If the Austrian doctor Meaner Js 
today remenVbered only for having 
provided ih with a us«u! ■*«, uuj 
U to some extent a coiwequedws 01 
the difficulty of finding his wnbngs. 
M. Anudou has now provided ^ 
with a collected works, which 
includes commentaries and not« oy 
-F. A. PatUe end lean VinchortPub- 
Ushed , in the senes ' CoUecuw} 
Science de rHomme', the 
editor Gdrard Mendel explains how 
Mesmer may be regarded in two 
different ways, as a 
atodies on hwhorii^aod 
(VWk by such ax Charcof, Pern* 
; heiqi, Brener, and Firpud), or as .a 


disciple In the traditions of occultism. 
The opening treatise is thoroughly 
astrological. From the supposition 
that‘astrological forces are Metrical, 
end thence to the idea fhat they are 
magaetlc, we may through the essays 
which follow see the gradual forma¬ 
tion of the eesentwliy phyriologiiJal 

theory of animal magnetism .Some- 

thing of the. stir which Mesmer 
created in Society aid In medical 
circles at the time may be «en bm 
a number of letters printed here. In 
part translated from Latin, and m 
rart from German, this is ah«e«d- 
Wy useful book, not oolv fdr tbd 
teSs and notes, but for MLAmaftiu 
concluding essay, which places 
Mesmer in historical perapective. He 
traia man, as it were, merin«tag 
by hii own Success, an empiric If rwL 
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Herodotus and Homer and the 
analogy between Herodotus and 
tragedy work (surely only with 
Aeschylus and early Sophoelcst. and 


vasivc inipml.ntec i>f heredity 
whereby the potential late of Tons 
derives from the past as an cehn. 
Angel ( hire, loss's god who should 


■lnec which diai.icten/cd the British 
sailor in balilc. One point in the book 
does stand out, die perceptive remark 
that although the sailor was a vital 


why does a reference in Anaxagoras play St. Michael to Alec’s I neifer, commodity always in shtnl supply as 


come in the account of Egypt, which 
he dales very early, and a reference 
to Protagoras in the account of 
Arabia, which should be early too? It 
is to be hoped that he will write more 
about ail author whom he obviously 
love.s and understands. 


allows a priggish xelf-rigliteousiKss 
to blind him. while Alec, the appa- 


wars lengthened ami grew in scale, 
the Admiralty nevei seemed to face 


rein villain of melodrama, contains up in the la.sk of'preventing the large 


j. ' a no in an auinor wnom nc onvimisty 

‘CfwtS love.s and understands, 

fa John. Children on 

L. Allen and Unwin. .., ... 

F-. eoillliry Mte darkness to events and characters, 

locate of children por- summons. Jai k (Compiler), A Devon ! , * Cvi l herself '•» 'endored infinitely 

ffefa brasses, cither ny . /|/ff/j|j/(Vm 285pp. Macmillan. !° VaWo * as Hardy’s visual pictures of 

r kneeling alongside £-, her are assembled. To clarify so 

Selective H* arc 0 f This’Devon anthology the author !? tl f",'? 

™LL-r£ c says that the aim is to reflect facets e mlr,Ml,,c " Mn frtr ,hc 

n arc rc“ ^ <hc «untyN character rather than sh,dem,tt,dcr ’ 
of child t0 Je,lnc '*■ lhus the passages are 
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ail equal amhivalence between good wastages from dUease and desertion 
and ill, thus rescuing tile story from which, far more than battle casual- 
all crudity. Miss McLaughlan is tics, frequently threatened Britain's 
pariiculiirly happy in relating naval supremacy. What was done 


darkness 


gad Iwo Agnes. Not 
faith and seventeenth 
Fibf memorials begin to 
lo a more sentimen- 
Jwards children. 

iu/fafri: ArtaudTech- 
bp. Studio Vista, £5.25. 
nds it is, has attracted 
fain Japan, where it is 
fhigh form of potting, 
tpd the very random- 
randomness of result 
jury Western potters into 
fit easy technique. Hal 
Ue]| known Amcricnn 
Irillm here on the tech- 
to with (he Westerner in 
fijMOk is not quite a 
Lwnor yet a history, but 
tnidi valuable informa- 
pdent of pottery. Many 
Sknptis.arc of pieces by 
pircoften badly repro- 
tripefetsprily arty-crafty 
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Inarket Press. Papcr- 

JaVhas expanded into 
^hyaftuni. Big print 
wtrations beckon the 
ft- Britain is surveyed 
w. - there arc articles 
m. and, as til ways, 
guides to the jobs 
flfthat offer them, all 
§kxCd und arrunged. 


Hardy's superb visual images of was the work of individual 
light - sun, fire or enveloping enlightened admirals and captains. 


obviously had a wide Held for sclcc- Too many of Guildford’s old build- 


.lion. Herrick and Hooker. Kings¬ 
ley and Bnring-Gould, Manley Hop¬ 
kins and Kilveri the diarist demanded 
inclusion; but here also arc quaint 
epitaphs from country churches, 
passages from the relatively little- 
known diary of Philip Wyot, the 
Elizabethan town clerk of Barn¬ 
staple, and The Times report of the 
l.ynmmith Boot! disaster of August. 
1952. 


to events and characters, and Commander Kemp's jpprccia- 
f is rendered infinitely tinn of their achievements, along 
lardy's visual pictures of with his in.luMon of lengthy extracts 
-.e in bled, To clarify so from contemporary sources, is the 
more in a brief essay chief merit of his hook, 
deal introduction for the u ;i g Wil | pity ihm his last 
,cr ■ chaplet, taking-on the story from 

where Professor l.loyd left off. from 
I i tfV I860 to 1914, is so slight. It is in this 

period, and tn the period between the 
si, I:. R. CiuiMfonl. A two world wars, that the social 
v. 229pp. Macmillan, history of the Royal Navy -has been 
so neglected and offer* an attractive 
of Guild ford’s old build- field for young scholars, especially 
teen swep; away in recent iiho.se interested in a quaniiialive and 


ings have been swep; away in recent (hose interested in a qt 
times hut much still remains and the sociological approach. 

Surrey town has so far maintained 

it* character, resisting transforma- Luis, Rku\ki>. t \unixii Shipwrecks. 
lion into yet another featureless Volume 5: The L-lcs of Scilly. 
London dormitory, its long history, 238pp. Newton Abbot: David 
symbolized by the Norman castle at and Charles. £2.50. 
one extreme, by the new cathedral previous volumes have dealt with 
and university at the oilier, is traced W rccks olf the southern and northern 


■ cgion finin winch the maturity «»f 
the Masters emanate - the Middle 
Past m Europeans is lor Oriental 
readers llic Near West. I he author, 
tor long recognised as Mir leading 
interpreter of Sufi methods anil 
pi act ice to the Western wot Id. has 
gathered together from many dilTci- 
eiil sou ices a scries of a net dotes and 
stories, some recorded and tubers 
orally trail'-mil ted. which illustrate 
the ancient bin still emit inning in¬ 
structional work of the men known 
in Europe from ilu- Middle Ages 
onwards as ihc illuminuli. Their 
teaching lies at I he very heart of 
many revealed religions ; hut it is 
iheir iirmicace upon the disrineiion 
between wi si loin and mere learning, 
their opposition (o pedantry and 
formulism, and their emphasis upon 
the growth and development of the 
individual .seeker after truth which 
constitute their mnin appeal to Hie 
modern man who finds current 
materialistic outlooks and attitudes 
insufficient for ft is needs. Their in¬ 
structional methods, though con¬ 
trary to canons unquestioned for 
centuries, arc now scon to anticipate, 
.if- not to cxlrapohitc. ihc conclusions 
suggested by modern psychological 
discoveries. The extracts themselves, 
racily translated and very readable, 
contain an inner significance 
discoverable only through careful 
study and reflection. 


mu in this well-considered study. Cornish coasts. Mr. Lain is a diver 
vv ! u , c V s ’ ll cast as ll,u . cl concerned personally acquainted with many of 
with the present as with past eemu- pj c wrecks he describes. The rocky 


Gardening 

Wilson. Hi-m-.n Van Ppj.i, mid 
Bmi.. l.tONii-. The T run run t 
Year. Scented Plants for Your 
Garden and Your House. 314pp. 
Dent. £3.75. 

With long experience near Philadel¬ 
phia and in Westport. Connecticut, 
the nut hors have grown all the 
fragrant plains (hey describe. The 
climate is similar to that of sheltered 
gardens in South-Wot England; an 
appendix by Graham Stuart Thomas 
provides relevant modifications of 
nomenclature and culture for British 
gardens. 

After alie.mpling to classify scents, 
successive .-diopter* .describe the 
sequence of fragrant plants through¬ 
out the seasons and at different limes 
or the day. a whole chapter being 
devoted to roses. Advice is given on 
iUiltivalioti and mi plants for in¬ 
doors. Beautiful and accurate illus- 


rftf.s. ihc struggle to retain what 
deserves preservation, though so 


the wrecks he describes. The rocky 
Sciflics have spelled the doom of 
many a fine .ship front Sir Cloudcsley 


much intensified now, is not entirely shovell’s fleet in 1707 to the Torrcy 
new for we read that in the 1880s it Canyon of 1967,-and the stories of 


Religion 

Brown, Fm-d. 
sian, l5Gpp 
back, 95p. 


Faith m'tiiwn HrlF 
SCM Press. Papcr- 


was actually proposed to raze the 
Norman keep and substitute a band¬ 
stand. Mr. Chamberlin has produced 
a book wliioli, both in its wealth of 
historic^ detail and in its concern 
for 4lie future, does a service to the 
historic town in which he lives. 

.4 Uuihllisi tif Toll Ihmks tBld Regis¬ 
ters of Uleciors in Guildhall 
Library. 87pp. Corporation of 
London. Paperback. 40p. 

Del ore the secret ballot was inlin- 
iluced in 1872 local lists ul voters 
Wore, drawn up lowing-the .oftitffj- 


Library. 87pp. Corporation ot Lucd by William Wallace and 

London. Pstpcrhack, 40p. A. V. Miller. 320pp. Clarendon 

Del ore tin* secret ballot was imio- Press: Oxford University Press, 

iluced in 1872 local lists of voters . .£3,75 lpaperback, CL.HD 
Wore, drawn up showing-the .oftitf#/* Hegel's Philosophy of Mind cori- 
itftles for w’hom each voted. These mins-n reissue of William Wnllacc’s 
poll books, primed or in manuscript. Irnnslation of the third part of 
are now a useful source for local Hegel’s Eiuylopnediti. together with 
history and genealogy. The Guild- the firm* English version of the 
hall collection of such records, des* Y.usiltze to the* latter assembled for 
iroyed tn the blitz, w»s afterwards the 1845 Collected Edition by Lud- 


k'anyon or 1967,-and the stories of Major Brown, author of Secular 
their fate niul, whenever possible, the Evangelism, is a former Salvation 
exact location of their tenia ins, nro Army officer, dismissed because he 
faithfully chronicled. The illustra- declined to submit his earlier book 
lions and charts arc of good quality to official censorship by the Army, 
and there is a serviceable index and In this second book he continues his 
bibliography. thinking about the communication 

of Christian faith to secular man'. 

• His major concern is to stress the 

Philosophy unconscious commitment—in rhe 

Hegel's Philosophy of Mind. Trans- sen! ? c of £ lllh wilhout religious eatc- 


Philosopiiy 


llh : of mutcriai, how- iralions from Leonie Dcll\ drawings i>arUy made good by purchase and wig Boumanii. The iiaqsliiUir is 

L'iL.i ____ .f . . _ . ... __ . -.1. ' .1_’ .1__A lAill_!...• ..1 a. 


rjjhat one or two of 

PuQti* Hte thin. 

|les t 

W. Herodotus. 
Wfln Press: Oxford 

5?».. £1.75., 

ai* a' teller of talcs 
; When lie 
R,he edneeived of u 
j'fer«|ari expansion, 
SL«:* framework lo 
Pff. talcs. But the 
^irxes whs 1 . written 
jgpft of tragedy to 
of human 
jn parlicu- 
.ilntehlioh was to 
w utidersiand the 
Wrae. Peloponnesian 
gtp^spect»ve. Stlob 
book. The 
enough - the 


enhance the volume, written with 
both enthusiasm and perception for 
all parts of plants that have •' the 
enchanting quality of fragrance ” 
whether their charm is jn the flower, 
crushed leaves or burning wood. 


Geography 


gifts, und this list shows the present A. V. Miller, who last year produced 
extensive holding, county hy county- tin ndntjrnhlc translation of Hegel’* 

Philosophy'of Nature (part 11 of the 
Jonhs, P. li. 17ih Century Taxation Encyclopaedia) j as with llml work 


in Hammersmith. 29pp. Hammer 
smith Local History Group. £1. 


there is-a clear and useful foreword 
hy Professor I. N. Findlay. The new 


The text of »m address to ..rite nintorial in (he-preset volume ccr- 
Hammersnihh historians’ group in hunly tIMtminntes thc _ torse para- 
which. the. speaker .discussed; some ,J£ 


gorics to describe it—of so many con-, 
temporary men and women, especi¬ 
ally young people, to a " reality " 
which they may name “love" or 
"Me '*; bill which, commands lln}ir • 
alfegianqc and, .provides fitlfllrhent . 
(n secular version o'f " salvation 
for their lives. Ear'from condemn-, 
ing this cominitmcm as wrong or 
improper because il lacks the speci¬ 
fically. Christian tag. Major Brpwn 
believes that St represents a rcsjwnse 
to u ' genuine working of Ood, 
through his many incognitos, in 
human experience. While this book 
will irritate the conventionally ortho¬ 
dox, it will please-, those who are 
working fora rc-coriceplion of Chrlv 
liait belief today. And'-in itself il is 
a moving record of the way in which 
a fairly conventional Christian ev»n> 
aelist wns brought to sec that Gad 


some old constraints on farming arc t ^aWcrim (S a Horn- ! be opening sections oil M nmhropo- 

removed; others, like climate, eleva- ^^’A 00 ' r lt!na a«Lm6ni lisl on the profound extent to 

Lion and case of access to markets- i 6 93_ a Jfre wfainple whioh soul at the liidimcnlfur level 

remain. It is a dynamic and not a dr f ^ ski JJJj. ^ is Immersed in .nature; another, 


static situation which Professor Cop- 
pock here examines und he w con- 
.scious of this. 1 he- first psirt of his 
book ix concerned with the factors 


Maritime History 


closely connected, is Hegel’* many 
references-lii this stage to what he 
calls the *' eorporcnlization "'otmen¬ 
tal states, It. is- not fanciful to 


should do so, to broaden their sy.rtiij 
pat hies and open-Jhoir.cyes to God)! 
secuJBf workjng. - . . 

KPEri, Sam. To rt Dancing God. 
16Qpp, : Collins. £1.05. Foplana! 
. ftipetback, -30p. - ■ ■ 7 ;: 

• Mr.' Keen ■ is nn Amerienn jihilO: 


gy-ne purboite nf fh« u« ond IS u geograpntcai aoaiyws Ul CcmunumJcr'Nemp covers wiuua niv- r* r -iT • ^ A- I T. Zj c*aien lasuiuws mtuiugiuai pro- 

i^auhje P Herrvtn>» orincipaI ienterprises themselves and ame ground ns 'did CJforlstophor internal stale hos.il*^ natural ex- -'gramme. . "He has written several 
IunuitcmiH ai a regional synthesis. He JE, The British Seaman pub- lemal exprc.ss.on There .s also, ns ndkr boo k S in his own field, Tor 

RSII becomeconcludes with some interesting spe- lished in 1%8. Inevitably he ha* used is usuul with Hegel, inatcrial of more the most pari emphasizing Ibe.rule - 

culaliofK on the f hi ure approach lo ^ n y of the,same primary purees ffubtpus value ; .n ffic volume, but Q f imagination and wonder in.reii- 
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SVSSS-r-* h “vo : !>?», °? ford: 

to Blickwell, PqpcrbacVSOp. of 6 jL whv men so - 

AUhoogh this MriM of joi^dlnto the Na-vyond 


ihIs arid general 5 v ir g f .SASES^S ' means fully semuous, composrion- 

Only so, he 

aridef'Kemp is ' H ; E! tires' can the - experience pf the 

pointed despite Uie time that haa a .. ■ -rh* hnnir u 


^Qtagoras the student and Miss Me La ugh Inn umr v-^ tfaefr *P* itLS '^ 1 °J ,ne .3^ lirrltating since the author (whether. 

is a high school teacher, her ana- fought ; 5o prob- -to; JEkperlrncnialtsm. : mlentioonUy D r oolj seems to want 

3Qd lyticai appreciation.bf Tess bears no f’KMMPP A British ^offir«.%ho 198pp. Cape. ,jE2.10. . ■ ' to be a little coy and succeeds in. 

cobceotion trace of4he dry textbook style. True, ably topmfesriott- 1*1 Arabic, the , same rioot wgnffic* ,, being dverrelever in phrase. At the 

rSg?to Ue hSs u subject that should appeal for "l aD< j confident' to both ’’ the; eas4 ^aod . light- ; or. wme tjjne. as a counter, to the highly • 


III 


**m\* subject mat, *******£" sk iHed 

tmmSEss*;. '2£Z S& A* &z 


ed. in , epoteniporaiy theology, (bo book will .■ 
ax this serve s-purpope • and n.i* pleasant to 
con\e. across a,Iraincti thinker who . 
f-Sqjfi ; Cari Write with a delightfully (if irri- 




Prublenu MUs McLaUghlan apes to won. win. -su«n -r ^, he . unique :.sumost inexiuuin iuc cq™* pr-m ; .can write vytm .a aeiignimny in im- 

»bj w.» 11^, pwtiagly)^. touch. : . ; ;V 
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li.siiltl I .hiiiiy. Wen llill. n.indiH.i.il, 
S.W.UI iiil.B-4 114II k lux n Tilth M,„. 

InipiKt. in. J Alt, Via.. Ik!| 

WARWICKSHIRE 
EDUCATION CO iM.M TITLE 

, COUNTY I Mill ARY 
.'•“rj'tAdv vicnu huhdn 

Al I I If VtlON.S me IP)llfd (null Cli.i,. 
UKJ Iimnri.ni Hiih -ndiuKe i-ira kh,. 
Inr ihf PUS l of l.l-NTIINIi 1,1 lilt MIJ v\ 
Salary A P. J ■ ll.7~«-k.2.1 US. 

Rem,Knl Lkpenui (.no indgii.e u'I.ih- 
•‘I'fi »IT be paid ubcic appilfubif 
.ii. 1- . 1 Pdfll.ill'll' frum Hu <..uni) 
Mb.atljn. Cuiirny Linmi,. 1 i v || U | H 

u«bj k p , ,Uir.^ , " fj,,, ' n . 


Public and University 
Appointments 


PON’J’YPRIDD URBAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL 

. ^'^HSIMLN'T or BRANCH 

I.IDRARV 


AIIMADU BELLO 
UNIVERSflY 

P( n f'V i ? T *. ! nfl| rt fo' I be 

I he' ' I a M J; n,C . A, IJRRMIIAN Vn 

•I 11 I .111 luni'lcmcmcd by «:i per Vnniim 
rMIhan' duca / l0n OlWwtrces fllS 

* fPlIdi}' visit pksvispi payable 

'“.I 1 C ' ,IK h l' Iwlvil! 

mfni Family pnwi: ejrloui oIIim*. 

u»C(ttM , lM> , " nn “ nllu ° : hi,nnl '" 

[r's mplei' Hum. 
I 1 '? reioier* by ’I Muy. |»7| in 

Inwr-Onlveuliy Council, so/4| Tnnen 
ham Conti Rgud. Londna. Wip onT. 
fr om wnom pmlicina ri bi* atallkUa 

UNIVERSI IT OF 
CAMBRIDGE 

UNIVERSITY ASSISTANT 
LTC-ruRrsniP IN itajiAn 
p.flVvu Arpoiwnienu Comniifiee of ihi 
l-HCuiiy or Modern and Med>cvnl Inn- 
Joiean io uptoIbi a Uniieodl) 
nr iSPkJ. f cc v u 5S‘ I* 1 * Uepurimeni 
fori n^r'S ho,d of,lw I October. 
iS 7 kniiui r0m 'rS! *®dii nlier ihm dale 
■I’Pploimoni Hill be 
Sj 'Ji jJifl; Jj 1 ttve fl f f* iMlance, olth 
!2Srt C 'rhi 11 ^ 0 rM PPOMR"'Clll. lor no 
i«L r L The mtulmuin tenure of a Um- 
ynar* lecuircrtip ii (|v a 

TjK ponilonnhle Kala of uimu. m 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

[ In llic I ihiaiv cl ihv ... which 

n HlHNlI) IMI.rillll illlll la'M iuvuni- 
nKitiifimi in llu- mu Mcillcoi 
Trail hi Hi f ciLiii. I If I, Hi 1'nrii, 
* mil'll 1 iiidI iilait's siiiwHI he 
p.raihiali"- iviih ail inKnn in lhc 
mi'ilii'al IKeralnii nmi xiniiikl |in-. 
■nriililr Jii.ir a iHi.frvsnH.aJ iinnli- 
IicjIhiii. Salary scale 11.4'JI- 
».:.nWi (miaJa .1 ri'Vifm 
I'ltrlliri JrlniK may ht nhmlncJ 
fi'Hii Hie Iti'aislrur. 14 Ncuimu 
Ki,.nl. fa iillfl, CL? I VI . in i\ In mi 
a|1|illl'a|ll"K nl II Illlll lie v(.||| hv 

mil Mur. I'»7I 


LONDON GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS STUDIES 

Junior 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

r»qnirpd 17-10. 

tlllOrriblFliq finsl vtllH rjicpllonl 
l.mhliiib in buay AtAdDiiilc 
library In nova building. Edu- 
lbHoii ' 0 level Blnndiird at 
IfJSl. Good opporlunlly lor 
young parson Iniendlng to tollow 
caroer in Llbrarionahlp. Initial 
■alary about £800 p.a. Appli¬ 
cations la iho Librarian, 
L Cl.S.B.S.. Suano:> Placa. 
Rogontu Park. N.W.1 <^62 5050). 


e «»nenM and prtwni ulury Ap- 
E?i«?JU2L '“P'rannuAl* *nd rahjeii m 
W JS5S. 0, ?ln nKlHcal “nUnBiion. 

Uigeiher trilh Hie mime. 
01 J wo la he re- 

&»r:idfi3^! r %T TOf Kw ‘ ,h,n 

aK^STSS** 1 "" rt |n >“ , r nr Inditettly will 

a Hi u h5, fl r fl,,d .. "" , ’ 1 diiihiM- 

"re 'e/ured | v . any Mi-mhrr ->r 

Srnlui macfr of iht C.iiinril. 

rlioniM. Ilcrmy clerk »i ibe 
Sfamor’ {J ,uillc 11,1 B«l | a | ni*. I'.'illypnda! 
28 iIT'a pll!^ IJI7-1 _ 

CITY OF PORTSMOUTH 

QaiiitponiUiii ilie matide reinri ol 

Llh W-Hltfj U 5&H£l.VNT • 

k-oiLhflp del tillreiurdlDR ibe abort puU 
J^^. 0 r5f lBCd f G" n ,ho t-Hy.I.ihfarUn. 
Onbil Ubmry. Pariimotnh, POl 2OX, 


yeSr* AttUwm feruimhip <> flvi 
TBc rcnilatuble Kata or uipead* of 

! WnlvorBliy Aaifttunr lecmrer {■ £|.«29 

filH'o y<5? ^ lncre “rnn » 

Candidate! should uud ion lopfca oi 
ut loS *1®“' lOMIbcr with tit THmci 
ut imj or more relorera. u> Lhe Scrre- 
!?i? (be^APpoImnicnls t'arnmlllfe. 

^M^ rn / nd Medieval la,#. 
? nTohA Nl llS wl ?l i . * ,en “ e - f ■nibtidga. 
(bln a f*7i K,,sh "■ " ol '■» 

UNIVERSITY OF 
DAR ES SALAAM 

" for IH»Sf 

nl PUOTE5SOR ol MTliRATURk tail, 
i'hm.ra 'fc Kwn . « , pcmlble. Applicaoia 
SP' M tat* irochlne experience «ppro- 
■?'!»'» 10 tb*. PMt (and releioni publi- 
.field! or mudein. con. 
idnporarr. avaoi eirde and fuciaiiai 

SPSS'S AS 

sSd#i 


ApBUaiiR- : S7>50 TJibi&im quoled apply only .. . .. 

Austrln.- 215 Scli.. .'teases where exchange AppiSc 

■&*■■■ tt'rr-v- p 

Oniita lSliffiice Mall)IS.40 . OVERSEAS , ±u“K 

(Alt FreightlS 10.30 Slibicriptlom may bi ontered . . jojf’l ^S 

Danmark 63 Kr. ib rough all subscription agenli eo retrain 

S**- JMO.FW. ■■■■ 

J.PC, (7.50 Fr. - FRANCE "aV; 

0brmany. 30.50 Times Office, S, rua * . 

,t}r*al' Brllain (lnlan(i)£3.fi'l . : Halfivy. Paris 9«. . ' ?- : 

(iob.vorsi»a)£3,47 Canada.’■; ... theqi 

Graeco ^ . : 1 250 Dr, Wc ! Tirio8 Canadian Service A ,a 

Halltnd *SiS5ffi*.Pftr.,J -. && 

Irish Repiibllo £3.64 ,§fe^MARK ' EjdMurtHn'f 

Tlalu ip nvn '■ ■ ■_ «« i .hJ 


o«5S5rie«v.:"” l,y 

dhouW bo uni. by ’ ■njUdaiMiw idt copieti 

.tMkjiu, ■. ■ saafeiss-sas?- 




,t}neai' Britain (lnlahcl)£3.64 
(io OvorSBas)£3.47 :' 


^3r«e«o ' 

Holland 
Irish Repiibllo 

; Italy . . ... .,J,250 Lire '•"f & TJiiiw Subsciitptlon ^ ' 

lapan- 3.000 Yen ''Agoaoy. e/o Drinak Blad- 

4nya;, . ■*. Ksl.. 60.00. C^&n , 1 ^ ve6ya ^^ 

Nbw Klle-r rn ' 1 '' 1 0" 1 ' Pwftkencc wU! he giiea In oae r3 

NoW; fiAbana*. i. NZ57>50-- USA ■ w “ i(l, * b i »eien™ ■ 

.Nbrway'r- 60 Kr. ; Times Newspapers of. Gnat * : h> ' 

Portugal *" : i ;; 240 few. ■ ■ frtiata lhc, 201 East 42nd-. ,ffilimaiA l 

Sdalh Africa . '* o Rds. Street; Now York, N.Y. lObL?,: ;W*^S?w5a2Si '■*' 

Spain ■ •• IJLi ' GRBATBRITAIK 


250, Dr. . 

; 30.50 D.FL 
£3.64 . 


’".‘"hi ■ mu mil and gradiuili in 
.JJUJ/l' JPt rotated Duilieu. Caadldsiu 
Wh™ ,r ^ii l i w i tad *®Praprl*ta 
loiU*J i*bur tccoriHni to 

•ffili 1 ,hfl «■» *l.l« «• 

rj^P r Stl r _ a“r“«'li ,r » mav be mnlined 
J ,I M 1 1 . 10 wlMM ' aPPlIcalloai 
rj iopie<0 Udnld bt tern by 7Hi May, 

IP.! ■ retciMKo H.Jn^iV. __ 

THE QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY 
‘ . OF BELFAST 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 

I'SMAS! .£ jjr, ft - 

“ set we w, 
Mw aCTua?a»jBi.' 

cbMfcBs. rorteiporweaic widi lurSfeni 

MWrtO ibputa ibe teccivMI hy 22 m 


UNIVERSITY OF KEFXfi 

• (nR detain of quell- 
n*mc» ol 
Irr lh»" 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MALAYA 

lltFARl'MCNT OF UNOLHir 

' UCa ™“ ^ 


MOUNT ALLISON 
UNIVERSITY 
Sackvllle, N.B. 

Canada 

App|i( nhnns aro Invlled rot a 
pobitiun in iha Dop.irimoni of 
English, loathing (lulled lo com- 
nwnca Sopienioor ifl7i. The 
candldalo may ha uppoinlda el 
any rank. A alrung burkground 
In RealoiHllnn end nighleonlh 
oonlufy Hlernluie will be favoured, 
as well an an Internal In under¬ 
graduate leaching. Salary minima 
are : Proloesor SI 7.000 ; Abso- 
oiale $13,200 ; Afuislnni $10,300 ; 
Leclurar Sfl.2u0. Send applica¬ 
tions before June 10, 1971. lo 
Or. L. A. Diiriiariiin, Deparlmenl 
Head. 

UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 

ninudin. New /c.iljud 

WJI i i.vM I Vans Krsk.VKC'li 
I ITT.OWKHU' 

JkP PUl A I IUK1 are m.litd rtnm vult- 

2S ? wflK?.n •'Si K**{ ,n ft ,uf “PWrmTnient 

Ad Wllliiini E-Anns li’llou.. Ill Iiittfcrfjkt 

)" ■'"'■£ 1"' nl " , r"» l I'Hliiliii'd m 

I , lhr,,l 5' «hr ,r.lli'illulu ••( 
C i!i . , , ,, , ' lr h'kltiiy tlncliidlnu 

■ ii hlUini'1 uitd rihnuliiu) i.| iu,. 
iHiid uird ifiu Piiclfii UhniR ' 

I n uppuiiiinii'ni will He , n . * nirlntf 
5., 1 * 1 ' ,0,,lv i"niiUv.,iiiAn will hr 
ffi-rJS ■f w,wil, d 11 m “ tlilru ir.ir If 
I'* 11 "?'* pr>>gr"nmr nl work tg. 
&"» « Tbf «l"-i *IH he livedLS* 
* n ? J MRBlUltellonv ini.i (im ricner nl . 
5gg» ""' r * '!|' «•• IN/o'iX ivrJnmini 
. . .. 

ki ‘.vn?;'T a iShij rt|,Mh l ** u: 5l “ ' 

tfnr^iS “ h i' . Wl * h ,J '“'l 11 ' . .. HOW- • 

2 5i_fe 1#1 . l Dn0l,n « nJ 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 

WARWICK 


OF 

f «*thh tout) 

Appoint^ 

TUTOR llBi 

s35a&s 

sat 

foffla leaeiura 
fnriher Bduc.ii,' 1 ? 
appointed will t, ' 
■Me to it,, 1?,^ 
Library s eivlM j* 
an6 win make , ^ 
oullon ptobabiv , 
General 9iud, 6! 
salary in #««* 
Burnham fF.e J fe 
luror Q,aa e ,4,2 
nccording ( D , ut r2 
exporlenca. 
teacher training. 
Furihei Inlonniit, r 
Hon loimt from . 1 

„ Tto Prints 
Horvrk* Ct£ 
Furttir 
VlcIorU Rnj 

. , Bpllon, tUB 

lo whom the* ifeMib 
aa aeon aj paubb 


EDITORIAL ASK 

£810-£l,l|| 

l hc duties i4 ihi, 
lhc Central Eterii 
semvh (jiborauiisg 
Avenue, l.eaihf/^ 
roy include flu 
Lubomlory Rfjm 
also non-scienlifk ■ 
For this, a good ffa 
Mundord. jartictfj 
English language; 
Mui red. 

Good working m 
in these modem, ffc 
siilunicd Lubonidw 
AnplicAiloDS statif 
roiovnnl details aed| 
salary to - the h 
Officer nl iJiealMfi 
as noon nx posiWf 
Ref. TI.S/113 


UnlvMlIraf 
ANDERSONIAn 

Assistant “ 

Ml 

naqulred lor tt» 
Deparlmenl. Appio 
be Charfared L 
Solaiy 8oala- 
(fleferencD L 41) 
Applloallon Fiw< 
oblalmd Ium ™ 
Officer. Unlvonfly^ 
Qeorge 8l««. 0“$= 
be returned br «» w 


Amaeffiyddol Cymru/Coteg Addysg 
Beltach Aberystwyth 
Lkriiubural College/Aberystwyib College 
f of Further Education 

M] COLLEGE LIBRARIAN 

. i.riculnire. Muw heinn esmbllsbeJ m Aberv.iwyili. 
<*»**'{*SS of kiiidenis in Jfcpwmbcr. IWI. iwJ »•!{ 
d^.'oNJ). i-ourte* in Agriculture, lire f .«»cgc .»f 

*»■ • .hr»jy csubiuiwd, bui will in.rtc i» new pennies 

tW- 

. .... fl . , 1,0 ( ollcRC of runher 1 -dnc.iiInn include (nII- 

“KlwranrilJ and iiursliiR Muilenia, psiriimw vunlwml 
RjmS to H.N.C. itnnilanl, vjnnns iccUnlcal and mis 
f» n B tl " f nan-viKUiiunal course*. 

E4 a,-* has beta itealgncil as a learning re-mrci's centre. 

nrufewonal iiualiDcalktiu ii duuglil. »lio will 
&!« iCiY and Information veivicei, and .nstruci 

jSSinilioiueoflhcsciviMS. 

j-u.i til 230 - 12 ,iW cTeiidun in l)eparlnicnis,.»f FiirHier 
‘cSSaiid Woles 1911. 1 ectnrer Umdc 1)1. ‘.oniroenc.iiH 
on cspcrtoucc and (|iinliltculiiins. 

iMiof reasonable removal e*penvs will he ijai.l l.igellter 
Erftlr a mui muni period ol fum m.ir,rh», .f -pplicuhle. 
a** Kcommodotion is iohrIiI- 


„ u^T, are available frnm lhc undersigned. »' lm>ng .tale 
jiJ^pliaiions, 17th Mill'. 1971. 

(wiicae DAVfD W. MORRIS. 

,pji«Bl uolicge, s , HOWI N, 

SlTili SY.’l 3AJ-. tPrincipals). 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
[ POLYTECHNIC LIBRARY 

Mr hot as possible : 

UkAtt IAP.B) (4 dobIb) 10 bo responsible lor the c'Danisn- 
t*dJoj«»ni ol Ihe llbraiy sorvlco within the tubinci "Bids 
UiagFuultlaB : 

M and Design 

Mdmb and Management Studies 
0»iminity and Social Studies 
.fcfence and Technology 

HM candidates will bo Involved In the tapid o»p#n«ion 
WSbfBV taivtcea and In the planning ol a new library 
ifwwits will bo given la graduaios with ii poci-fliadnata 
mfttUon. 

E jintoa (AP.2/3) lo underioho flni'eiul ilut.ub «> e "«« 

lull (Claileal I) lacuoioi pouis) to unaoiiahe doitibi 
W yt«rtinlo Library. 

iAPi M,025-22,288 
W.J/S Cl ,27 2-11,776 

law mum utiry for Chartoted Librarian* El,*13) 

Ciirietl I USB 2093 (t»r)-l1,t3l 

Mui ud gppHcailon forme. letmnalTe w»hin twoivo 
ifMWHiflt o! this advoiinoincnt. fiom Iho nGgislrar, 
f« Tyni Polyteohnlc. EUInon Budding. Etlieon Plnao, 
l«Tifi.HE1 89T. 


Spain • 
Sweden. 
Switzerland 
USA 


590 Pati. 
44 Kr. 
36.50 Pti 


GREAT BRITAIN ! ; 

Cut out this coupon nnd band " 
IE to your newsagoni; or post it, 

WHh remilEnnccr lo iho' , .. ■ ■ 

Subscription Manhgei\Tlie 


USA $840 *' Siibscriplion Mannger.llip ' 

(by Aii Frei^hijiiOiJp. v: .ten; I??.* ^" te : s H llw ' i 'l. 

********* A* *+************^*41** *.*****'**^* 

J PtoiK enter 6 mooiM <»bswiptloii‘(26igwda)to ' ‘Jr 

* TUB TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT^dn roy.ybehulf .if 


v 1 '’.'* .ywi rjk.DiYicru '.on roy .bebttlf 

' .. l -i ’ >' ■ 

| NAME 1 ; •':'.••• .y v • .-■ 

| ADDRES S _ ''' ' V | 

* country ■ , • . 

^ Dil ehcfoSe : ‘ ' .• • . : . J- 

j □ Flfieso lend me ap involoe’ ‘ , ■* 

* * ******** A* ***** W* * ******* ********** ****{! 


■ rite UNIVERSITY of 
: SHteFlHELD . ■ ... 

MPRary : 

S f S“f : 

ti ^ to ■ 

■ % systsb--- 

Quota Iffic 

..OTror SWANSIIA ■' 


assn 

7 (o ipa 

*'• Pitta K? 



^gBRAg^K v ; 


- I- ..r ■ 



meriaaaB^g 

■ppoliwiifni will be h>? ii«, ,52i oiS! 

•OTlIMJlun form 

tSSit Wrifc. 

. d-iu for anpllculont li.lfiu Mnv. |V7I* 


Other Vacant 
Appointments 


iNsrrruTE of 

.. -OPHTHALMOLOGY 

SOS 


.■■faffisass 

.•••sBSre&gfffia-c 


NA'nONAfJJffl*^ 

APPLICATION jW 

able lubjeM. m 

mb will be OJWJLTt)! 
id U« M,4 

ara a ft rSaS i 
ssBrjas? 

"&£i 

mSt 

*SSB , rffiw 


■ktiwrr am ewuiiw coMHimi 

LIBRARIAN 

invited lor Ihe post of Branch Librarian 
ftjndl Library. Salary Scales: Chartered Ub- 
fcsk!?Al 0 ^V? 6 Per annum. Part 1 Regislratlon 



u ui buuuanvii, VAfuiuy 

« worn applications should be relumed as soon 


2 nd April, 1871 . 


JOHN CALOER. 
County Clerk. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF SUTTON 

Education Department 
Libraries Division 

(A> Senior 

Assistant Librarian 

Grade: Special (Librarians). Salary Scale: 
£1,128-El ,866 per annum Inclusive of London 
Weighting. 

<B) Assistant Cataloguer 

Grade: A.P. 1/2. Salary Scale: £1,128-El,605 
per annum inclusive of London Weighting. 

Applicants for either post must hold at least Part I oi 
the Library Association Examination and In the case of 
post (B) ability io use a typewriter would be an advantage. 
Point of entry to the Grade in each case will be depen- I 
dent upon qualifications and experience. 

Post (A) is Interchangeable with others of similar grad¬ 
ing, but the successful applicant will be allocated initially 
to assist the Branch Librarian in preparatory work for 
ihe new Roundshaw Library, Wallinglon, due to be opened 
within the next lew months. 

Details and application forms (returnable within 14 days 
of the first appearance of this advertisement) obtainable 
from Roy Smith, F.L.A., Borough Librarian, Central 
Library, Manor Park Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

T. M. H. Scott, 
Principal Chief Officer. 


Aberdeen College of Education 

Librarian in Charge of 
Bibliographical Services 

('iiinlidiiivs should hold al least u specialist qualification 
in Mbniriiiiisliij). 

Salary reale: £1,714 in £2,268. 

Placing may he given for suitable experience. 

The successful applicant will be oxpociud to lake up 
duly on 1st August or by nrrnngeincnl. 

Further information and forms of application may bo 
obtained ITom the College Secretary, Aberdeen College 
of Hdiicution, Hilton Place, Aberdeen, AB9 I FA, with 
whom applications must be lodged by Friday, 28lh May, 
1971. 

J. SCOTLAND, Principal. 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


YALE UNIVERSITY THE LAW 

FOREIGN LAW LIBRARIAN 


Th* nasi ol Foreian Law Librarian at Ihe Vais Law School has rMonlly 
hnenmo wc an I. ThB School expacta to (III the port In the neer future. 
KrtBowBrai direotton of the Librarian, the Foreign Law Librarian 
ta > m£X» lor Be SchK colleotlon ol awne 180,000 . foreign 
volume* out of e law library ol almoel half-a-milllon volumes. In 
thii 1 School is looxlng lor a parson who can ceminue to 
Kuh Lo iha Western Eurepean collectTon aa well aa develop, an 
African collecllon. Candidates should have _ h *®_S82!^« x BK lonca 81 
librarians. The sslaiy will be on a enale of $12,000-»15,000. 

Appllcallona ahould be addreaied to )he Librarian, Tel* Law ScNwl, 
Mm Haven. Conn. 0G520. U.S.A. Initial engulrlaa ™» *» m,d> 10 j 
Profess or Robert Slovene, Oxford end CimbfWge Unlvaislty Club, Pell 
iffl), London, B.W.1 


lllli UNlVERSm' OF 
SHEFFIELD 


HOOL OP 

. UW .' 

hose 


Mf, ota_ 

vitUa^aF 


Sf-J 


oointmenB '• 
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titeriry Supplement, publishes Classified Advertisements 

pttpwlng headings: 


Other Categories 


VKAM -. Books. ud Prints 
-V- : Lftcnurj. . 

Taping Services • 
Y*cart t ewual 


Regearcfcen 
Lfdores & Meetings 
Educational Courses 
Coins and CdDec* 11 ** 


Information 

Assistant 


(Male or Female) 

kodak I. inti led is the large*! manufacturer 
of photngraphic niaicriuU in Europe. Wc 
base h vacancy within ihe In forma Li on 
Services Group of our Harrow Research 
Ijtborutury for an Information AssUinnl, 
io assist in lhc smooth running or ibis 
busy group. 

If you arc working towards a library or 
in form al ion science qualification, or have 
science or photographic qualifications ami a 
desire to enlcr into information work, why 
in it find oui further derails t 

The Company offers valuable fringe benefits 
including a generous salary which is 
regularly reviewed, Excellent training 
facilities arc available. 

Please write nr telephone far further ilelaik lo i 

R, N. lludsnu 
Research Laboratory 
Kodak Limited 
Wealdstono 
Harrow 

Middx. HA1 4TY 
• Tel. i 01*427 43BO Elf. 242 


: ;.:\W 
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Kodak 



AN FORAS FORBARTHA 

An Foias Forbarlha, the national institute tor phyafcai plan¬ 
ning and construction research, invites applications lor 
the following post 

LIBRARY OFFICER 

7.^ L ^?'r 0 

bbivIcob covering hi pnrlloular Urban and P Bn 2 A," 

Conainiollon. Road Traffic and Hoad Snlaiy : Building and Consiruc 

lion : and Waior RaBoiircea and Conaarvatlon. ._ _ _. 

App Iannis should hold ths Fel'owahlp ol ihs Library Aaancfation ol 
Inland, lho DIp'omB in Library Training, ITnlvarBlty Colioqe. Dublin, 
or approved oquivalent quallBcallofl. and have expsr'enoa ol wo|A 
■n a toohnlcal library. A ■pacinllal quallfloallon or »IWMU J" 
inlormaiion science I* vary desirable, and a Hnowlpdge of boropean 

- >««>«» 

level deponding On qualLfioBlIoni end oxparonoe. Salary 'anno lor 
Rsaoaroh Aeslatant grade la E1.230-S8.618 and lor H n O^ 
grado E2,6BO-E3^a3. A non-convlbulory auporannuatlon senemo and 
ooniributory widow s nnd arphin’Baohenie will operrte. . 

Applloallon lorma may be obtained Irom :J1ie 'Mwaging DtreOlgr 
An Fores Forbarlha. Si. Wariin'B- Houbb, Waterloo Road,, Ptttf jB *. 
Ireland. Telephone 84211. doling dnlo for recolpi ol nppHceuona 
Thursday. May 20.1871. ...... 


SENIOR ASSISTANT 

Salary up lo £1,605 

For Library SbMcsb io HoBpltal Mltenla and liouBebound 
rsedan. Appllcenls should be Llbrariana with approprleie 
qualllloationa and experlanoe. 

. . . . Furihar ttalilto and ippll* 

cation lorma obirtnaMa 
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Fot Sate W«rteH T**b» & EsWWtons 


a line (minimum 70p), box Dumber 15p 

ptey *3.50 per cpiumD inch 



CLASSIFICATION REQUIRBD 


ISSUEDATB/S. 


ORDERS mABOX EEPLlfea IroV'CMltd' Adr«ds«Heni Pfpt, : .T|« 1W» Utawy 
Sppricffiept, rriDtinl Boom Sgoare, Lbwtou,^ 
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